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Che Forest and Stream’s Platform Plank. 


“The sale of game should be prohibited at all seasons.” 


NAILS DRIVEN IN 1898.—No. 2. 
OHIO. 


Act of April 12, 1898.—Sec. 6964. Whoever shall at any 
time catch or kill any quail wild turkey, ruffed grouse or 
pheasant, prairie chicken, woodcock, squirrel, Mongolian 
pheasant, or English or ring-neck pheasant, for the purpose 
of conveying the same beyond the limits of this state, or for 
sale in the marke s of this State, or shall transport or have 
in possession with intert to procure the tran-portation be- 
yond the limits ofthis State, or for sale in the markets of 
this State, avy quail, wild turkey, ruffed grouse or pheasant 
prairie chicken, woodcock, squirrel, Mongolia pheasant, «r 
English or ring-neck pheas int, killed withia th's state, shall 
be fined as provided in Section 6968, and in addition thereto 
shall be liable to a penal'y of twen:y-five dollars for each 
bird trapped or possessed contrary to the provisions of this 
act, 














PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE ForEsT AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEsT AND 
Stream’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 


sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 


and plate or film. 








ESSENTIALLY A THIEF. 


THE term sooner has come to have a recognized place 
in the language of the field, as designating those gun- 
ners who take advantage of their fellows by shooting 
game before the lawful season opens. The word is not 
elegant but it is expressive and definite, and happily 
characterizes this breed of unfair and dishonest gunners. 
For the act of the sooner unquestionably is unfair and 
dishonest. The very. motive of shooting before the sea- 
son opens is by unfair means to get ahead of other 
people, to anticipate them, and by open robbery of their 
opportunities to deprive them of their legitimate share 
of game, and the pleasure of its pursuit. The sooner 

~thus:stands forth as one not only devoid of those finer 
feelings of courtesy, consideration and fair play, which 
should characterize every man and control him in the 
field as in the social circle, but as lacking also in com- 
mon honesty; for it is in essence as dishonest to cheat 


another of his lawful shooting privileges as it is to de- 
fraud him in business, or to steal his purse. True, the 
law does not recognize the sooner’s action as on a level 
with theft, but we challenge anyone to show that the two 
offenses are not inherently similar in principle. 

Nor may the true nature of this shooting out of sea- 
son be covered up by the claim so commonly 
advanced by its lawless perpetrators, that they are only 
exercising a natural right which antedates and super- 
sedes game statutes, and gives them privilege to do as 
their selfish natures prompt. The public is coming to 
understand these things more clearly; to see through the 
dishonest pretense of the natural-righters; and to recog- 
nize that those who shout the loudest for their individual 
natural rights to shoot are the very ones who most 
brazenly ignore and invade the natural rights of other 
people. The only natural right to shoot possessed by any 
man in this country is the right to opportunity—equal 
with that of all other men and invaded by no other man— 
to shoot in 4 way, at a time and in a place open to him 
by the laws of the land. No man under heaven has 
any natural or acquired right to take advantage of other 
men by shooting before the law is off or after it is on. 
We repeat that he who does so does what is essentially 
mean, unfair and dishonest, and in respect to such action 
stands on a level with a common thief. One of these 
days we shall hear less of the sooners, for, this true 
nature of their offense recognized, they will have been 
reckoned with and suppressed. 

Meanwhile, this year and next year and every year, 
game commissioners and protectors and wardens and pri- 
vate citizens will do well to create and establish right 
public opinion on this subject by taking in and doing 
for the sooners as the law directs. 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 


CoMMISSIONER “TITCOMB’S suggestion that certain 
selected small trout brooks in Vermont should be set 
aside permanently as refuges and nurseries is in line 
with advanced opinion in fish protection and fishculture. 
The plan is an ideal one; and its realization would mean 
a permanent fish supply. The one drawback is the diffi- 
cult problem of carrying the system into effect by pro- 
viding an actually efficient protection of the reserved 
waters, so that a brook thus set apart may prove really 
to be a supply nursery for the public advantage, and not 
simply a rich find to be looted by sneaking poachers. 

The fact is patent that some such expedient as public 
protected waters and game grounds must be resorted 
to if we may hope to preserve public fishing and shooting 
worthy the name. Opportunities which the State, the 
county, the village have failed to improve have in 
countless instances been seized by private enterprise for 
individual advantage. The desirable waters open to 
public fishing are becoming more restricted every year. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, the rule is that all good 
fishing waters in Pike and Monroe counties are shut 
up, controlled by lessees and posted with trespass signs. 
So rapid is the change going on in these famous angling 
regions that in a few short years, it may safely be pre- 
dicted, there will be practically no public fishing worth 
the name. The prevailing system here and in other parts 
of the country shortly will be of closed streams and 
lakes. In fact, one who has noted the developments of 
the last fifteen years cannot fail of conviction that fish- 
ing as well as shooting soon will be a privilege to be 
bought in other ways than by purchase of a railroad 
ticket to public waters. 

The rivers and the lakes will remain open, but the 
smaller streams beloved of the trout fisher will be closed. 
This is not to say, however, that there will be just as 
many anglers and just as much angling. The sport will 


be established on a basis differing from the happy-go-* 


lucky system of past and present. Waters pass into 
individual and club control because individuals and clubs 
stand ready to take them up. When the commercial 
value of trout fishing as a privilege to be bought and paid 
for shall be fully appreciated, we need not be appre- 
hensive that there will be a supply fully equal to the de- 
mand. And the system will so adjust itself that the cost 
of ah outing on a protected stream, when the tangible 
results of the fishing are considered, will not exceed the 
sum one must now expend when visiting public waters. 
In other words, while the sport may be more expensive, 
there will be more substantial reward for the outlay. 





THE FOREST RESERVES. 

AMonG the appropriations in the sundry civil service bill 
is one, hardly noticed as yet by the newspapers, which 
is of real importance. It provides for the payment of 
forest inspectors, supervisors and other employees, and 
the amount set aside for this purpose is $75,000. The 
appointments, some of which were given last week in 
the Forest AND STREAM, are made directly by the 
Secretary. It was certainly high time that some pro- 
vision was made for the maintenance of our forest re- 
serves, and each step taken in this direction is one in 
advance, and tends to strengthen the movement for 
forest preservation. That money has been appropriated 
to pay a force of forest employees, and that these em- 
ployees or some of them have been appointed, is most 
encouraging. The paragraph in which the apprapriation 
is made reads as follows: 

Protection and Administration of Forest Preserves: 

To meet the expenses of executing the provisions of the sundry 
civil act, approved June fourth, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
for the care and administration of the forest reserves, to meet 
the expenses of forest inspectors and assistants, and for the em- 
ployment of foresters and other emergency help in the prevention 
and extinguishment of forest fires, and for advertising dead and 
matured trees for sale within such reservation; Provided, That 
forestry agents and supervisors, and other persons to be designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior for duty under this appropriation, 
shall be allowed per diem, subject to such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, in lieu of subsistence, at a rate not ex- 
ceeding three dollars per day each, and actual necessary ex- 
penses for transportation, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The long and bitter fight against the reserves thus 
ended not only in continuing the reserves, but in pro- 
viding a force for their maintenance, and funds to 
pay this force. While it may well be that this force at 
first will not accomplish great things for forest preserva- 
tion, the fact that it has been established cannot fail to 
greatly aid the progress of the work. 


There is a law in New York which forbids, under 
heavy penalty, having in possession live song birds, in- 
cluding the robin. As an illustrative commentary on the 
prevailing ignorance of this law, or indifference to it, may 
be cited a robin case which came up in one of the courts 
in this city last week. A sixteen-year-old boy, Adam 
Redwitz, was arraigned for having stolen a caged robin 
from Charles Mucha, an uptown shoemaker. In a 
struggle between Redwitz, Mucha and the neighbors, the 
robin was nearly pulled to pieces, but finally éscaped and 
flew away. The magistrate held that, as no one had seen 
the boy steal the robin, it might have been at liberty 
when the boy took it, and in that case, having won its 
freedom, it was nobody’s bird, and could not be subject 
of larceny. It appears not to have occurred to the 
magistrate, nor to any of the authorities, game pro- 
tectors or others, that the man who claimed ownership 
of the bird was himself subject to a fine for its posses- 
sion. Probably not one magistrate in New York to-day 
knows that the law forbids the possession of robins. 





The pursuit of the upland plover shows an anomaly 
in the field shooting code, for while it is forbidden and 
tabooed to shoot birds other than flying it is the practice 
of upland plover shooters to pot them an the ground. 
The mode is defended by the plea that the plover is 
so shy and wary that it is permissible to circumvent him 
and to take advantage of him without giving him any 
law. Men who would scorn to bag their quail by a 
ground shot have no compunction whatever about the 
plover, and among their fellows make no concealment of 
their ground shooting. This has its parallel in duck 
shooting, in which pursuit some men—perhaps a ma- 
jority of the duck shooters cf the country—kill the birds 
on the water; or endeavor at least to get one shot at the 
bunch on the water with the first barrel, and a second 
shot as the birds rise in the air. 





One cf the fascinations of black bass fishing, as the 
angler becomes more and more experienced in the art, is 
a growing appreciation of how meager and baffling is 
one’s knowledge of the fish. When a veteran fisherman 
is asked to tell us what he knows about bass, he is 
very likely to respond by telling us of the things that 
puzzle him, that he does not know and cannot find out. 
This is an undertone of Mr. Van Cleef’s paper this week 
on the black bass of the Bay of Quinte. As in so many 
other things, it is only the novice in bass fishing who 
knows it all. 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 


Days and Nights in West Virginia. 


As I stepped into the Continental in the middle of 
June my hand was grasped by a Southern friend, who 
immediately proceeded to take possession of me. When 
I informed him that I was worked out, in his cheery way 
he remarked: “Come and go home with me, and I will 
knock off work and go fishing with you.” The affec- 
tionate request was again repeated, and in an hour’s 
time my arrangements had been made to go South with 
my friend, who is one of the figures in politics and busi- 
ness in that country. On the splendid Chesapeake & 
Ohio by 4 o’clock in the evening I was flying toward 
West Virginia, of which State my friend had been the 
preceding Governor. The trip was most enjoyable as 
we sped through the historic battlefields of Virginia to 
the scene of Stonewall Jackson’s great battles, and then 
over the Alleghany Mountains into West Virginia. We 
alighted ere long on the banks of the Kanawha River 
at the beautiful old town of Charleston, which is situated 
at the confluence of the Elk and Kanawha rivers. I 
was immediately taken to the home of my friend, and 
the next day we were to go fishing. : 

One of the first things to remind me as I entered 
the home of my friend, that I was no longer in my 
Northern city home, was my introduction to the blood- 
hounds. It was my first experience with these strange 
animals. My friend explained that the inspection which 
was made of me by them was one of curiosity alone. 
First came majestic Bevis, a huge, tawny, lion-like 
looking fellow; the inevitable day and might companion 
of my friend. Soon he was reinforced by Jason, a long- 
eared, solemn, red-eyed fellow. They smelled me, sniffed 
at my clothes, looked me over, and walked around, 
making a most thorough investigation of me in everv 
way, but never allowing me to touch them. By some 
influence it was soon known that a stranger was in the 
house, and Malta, another beautiful one of the same 
breed, added her presence to the company of long-eared 
insnectors. Her coming was the signal for another 
thorough investigation from all three. I was evidently 
in dog life being thoroughly “taken over,” and when my 
friend showed me to my room, as is the Southern cus- 
tom, the whole crowd trooped up the stairs with us. It 
seemed to be accepted as a matter of course, and when I 
merely suggested injury to carpets and rugs my friend 
remarked with somewhat injured voice that “My wife 
will only allow four of them to come into the house.’’, 

This old-fashioned house, surrounded by trees, with its 
broad porches, big rooms and wide hall, filled with the 
souvenirs of campaign and field, would delight the heart 
of Mr. Hough. My friend is a mighty hunter and great 
fisherman. Huge fish spears, fishing nets, guns, and 
boating oars, and heads of fish and towl adorn almost 
every part of the lower house. He has a great collec- 
tion of the old-fashioned mountain rifles, famous in 
Kentucky and Virginia as being the best guns ever 
laid to a man’s shoulder. He has a magnificent weapon, 
6ft. 2in. in length, which belonged to the grandfather of 
the famous Anse Hatfield, of whom more anon. 

Another one played the chief part in a strange and 
terrible tragedy, which my friend related to me, and 
which some day I will give to the Forest AND STREAM. 
I asked him to allow his collection of rifles to be shown 
next year at the Sportsmen’s Exhibition at Madison 
Square, and he has consented to do so. He has here an 
elephant gun, weighing solbs. and carrying a 2!oz. 
ball, being one of the guns carried by Stanley on his 
second African expedition. 

I was interested in one piece which hung upon his 
wall. It was an Irish shillalah, from Donnybrook, Ire- 
land. I for the first time found that the shillalah had 
to be made within certain lengths and weights: Not 
over 2ft. 2in. in length, 2%in. in diameter, and 4lbs. in 
weight. A strong leather thong is passed through the 
end which is run up half-way to the elbow, and the stick 
is grasped like a quarter-stick. At sume future date I 
will give the readers of the paper an account of some of 
the adventures from Florida to the Rocky Mountains 
which my friend graphically related to me while sitting 
surrounded by those souvenirs. 








On the next day the Governor's private car and a 
railroad flat, upon which were two boats, were hitched 
to an engine, and there was a sliriek of the engine, a 
rattle of the wheels, and we were carried into the 
wilderness. We were taken without stop into Clay 
county, where the car was put on a siding and left in 
one of the most beautiful places I have ever seen. This 
seemed to me the paradise of the lover of the forests and 
the idealism of the life of the hunter. We were in the 
absolute depth of the mountain forest, yet having with us 
the conveniences of a beautiful home, the best cookery 
and the most pleasant beds. We immediately began put- 
ting the boats in the, river. When I saw the Rushton 
boat, double ended, copper riveted, shoved into the 
river, I was carried back to my old St. Lawrence home. 
The Governor could not fish with me to-day, and I was 
turned over to the tender mercies of his fisherman, an 
ebony-hued son of Ham by the name of Frank Lee. 
Soon my friend bade me good-bye, and I was left to his 
tender mercies. The plan was for me to go up the river 
and in the evening catch my host, who was engaged in 
professional matters about six miles up, and then we 
would come down together. 

I used the fly exclusively. My boatman, one of the 
most magnificently built men I have ever seen, knew 
every rock of the beautiful river. With a deft stroke he 
took me to the most inviting places. Without looking 
he seemed to know where lay the bass, and the sport 
was as fine as I have ever witnessed on any of the 
waters of the United States. 

Before we were out of sight of the car I struck, and a 
splendid black warrior came out of the water with the 
“Baltimore” hanging to the edge of his lower jaw. 
“You hev jes’ got him an’ no moh,” remarked Frank, 
and I knew it. Up the river and dowfi he went with 
75it. of line out. With a quick side io up, and a cross- 
wise fall back, he tried to get away. I have never as yet 
determined whether this sidewise fall back on the line 


‘like design, but it did not work this time. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


was the result of accident or design. It was marvelously 
A peculiar 
feature of the black bass of this section is that there 
is no sulking, It is with a rush and a fight to the end. 
So it was here, There was not a minute of the twenty 
that I was engaged in this fight with this splendid fel- 
low that he was not in it with a rush. Every art was 
tried. He sent the swirls of the line cutting through 
the water, and then with a dive in the pools, once clear 
under the boat, when he nearly got my line. But the 
inevitable end was at hand. The boat was allowed to 


drift into quieter waters out of the rushing swirl of the ° 


shoal, and just under the lay of a big rock, and with 
the bright sun glinting through the trees, Frank deftly 
captured him in his net. He weighed 2%lbs. In any of 
the quiet Western or Southern waters a fish making such 
a fight as this would weigh 4 or 5lbs.. When I met my 
host in the evening he told me that the difference be- 
tween the bass even in the nearby rivers was perfectly 
perceptible. His experience was that the bass from the 
Ohio River, where the waters were quiet and somewhat 
warm, was a heavy, thick-shouldered and short fish. 
That the bass up the Elk River was longer, thinner and 
more like a fighting machine. The bass in the Guy- 
andotte, which stream is cooler and more rapid than 
éither the Elk or the Ohio, is a gamier, longer, more 
slender fish than either of the others. His jaws have 
more of the tigerish expression, and he is a typical game 
fighter, and this comes from the fact that his means of 
existence are harder and he has a greater struggle for 
life in the swift, cool, rapid waters of the Guyandotte. 

We went up the stream about six miles, and at every 
shoal there was a battle. At one shoal I hooked the 
king of the water. In the rush of the water it was impos- 
sible to hold him in the boat, so I went into the water 
and followed him. Now in one channel, now in the 
shoal, and again in the deep water, part of the time I 
was on shore and the next minute in the water half up 
to my waist. He was finally led into the running water 
at the foot of the shoal, and there the little 80z. rod be- 
ban gently, but firmly, to bring his lordship to the 
shore. After five wonderful rushes I led him into a little 
pool, and he was mine. p i 

Following the meanderings of this beautiful river, that 
evening was spent in the delightful sport. It was a 
wonderful day, and when we landed for my friend we 
had twenty-seven splendid bass. We added six more on 
the trip to the car, and the last two hours, with the 
lengthening shadows falling on the placid waters, will 
always be one of the brightest spots on my mind. That 
night was spent in the car. The Governor’s black cook 
was a marvel with the bass. 





The night was even more pleasant than the day. It 
was one of the scenes which enshrouds itself around 
one’s memory for all the days. The servants had 
brought out the chairs to a fragrant grassy place just 
out from the. shadows of the trees. The night of the 
South had come; a kind of opalescent night known 
only, to these Southern latitudes. Below flowed the 
beautiful river, its dim outlines appearing as a rib- 
bon of gray; its murmering voice now falling in almost 
regular cadence on the ear as the soft night breezes 
caught it up and brought it to us on the mountain. Ever 
and anon its rhythmical flow was broken as the pike with 
a rush grasped its prey, or the bass with sudden splash 
made its stroke for the minnow, or the red horse or gar 
made their fierce dash on the bar for their prey. A 
splash and a rush, and the tragedies of the waters were 
over, and the sweet cadence of the water again resumed 
its place on the quiet night tide. Near to us could be 
seen the dim outline of the car with a dim light just 


seen in the dining room. Away at the farther end could ' 


be heard the soft voices of the negroes as, impressed by 
the influence of the night of the woods, they spoke to 
each other in the musical voice of this Southern race. 
The mountains were silent, yet it was that whispering 
silence which carries with it tone and voice, 


“That sad and solemn sound, 
Sometimes heard overhead and sometimes under ground.” 


The night wind brought with it not only the sweet 
mysticism of the Southern night, but with it came the 
soft odor of the grape blossom, the delicate fragrance of 
the cucumber tree, the magnolia of the Virginias, mingled 
with the aroma of the chestnut blossom. Ere long the 
shrouded night began to give way to a silvery gray. 
Away on the other side of the river appeared a radiant 
line of silver on the dim mountain top. It broadened 
and grew and glorified the tracings of the mountain, 
spreading its way down over the river and changing its 
gray into silver. 


“And yet so still is all 
That if a bird’s nest slipped its airy tether 
There would be sound and feeling in the fall 
Of one light feather.” 


With the soft moonlight flooding this wondrous val- 
ley came the myriad notes of the whippoorwill. In all 
my wanderings in the woods of the world I have never 
seen an awakening of the woods compared with that 
which I witnessed in the moonlight in the midst of the 
West Virginia mountains. On every side came the sweet 
murmuring sound of the whippoorwill mingled with the 
twitter of the night thrush, and all added their glory to 
the moonlight flooding the mountain, river and valley. 


. “Night! and the South! and June! 
; Silence—and yet the sound of many voices! 
And now, dashed down the darkness, tune on tune, 
And melody rejoices! 


Clear through the awakening night 
The music rushes—all the joy-bells jingle; 
And every leaf is trembling with delight 
Born of that singing! 


Night! and the South! and June! 
The wind awakes; the river sings its story; 

Up from the black hills climbs the brimming moon 
‘In full-blown glory!” 


As we sat there. drinking in the wondrous moonlight 
panorama of silver-tinted river, mountain and valley, 
my friend with a wave of his hand said: “Do you blame 
me for not giving .up this for the life and. ambition of 
the city?” 








tAuc. 13, 1808. 


Frank Stanton, our Southern poet, was right when he 
said: 
“I wouldn’t nigh be guv’ner, though it’s kinder great to be, 
An’ the Georgy Legislatur’ ain’t a drawin’ card fer me! 
An’ as fer that old Congress—now, what’s its biggest seat 
To a feller on a river bank with lilies at his feet? 


Jest let ’em take the offices an’ keep ’em in a whirl! 
I’d.ruther have a vi’let from the sweet hand of a girl 

Than run the whole United States! So let the country roll! 
For a streak o’ April sunshine is a-lightin’ up my soul.” 


I have often wondered from what source the Southern 
poetry drew its inspiration. I know now it is from 
the marvelous witchery of the nights. 





The next day in the early morning, with my friend at 
the bow and I at the stern, we continued the sport, and 
when we arrived at the car in the evening we had a 
string of thirty-two beautiful fish. The river is pic- 
turesque, and the beauty of the sport was added to by 
the surroundings of mountains dnd forest and sparkling 
river. The sport was ideal. We found the most of 
the bass at the foot of shoals, just where the curling 
water ran into the pool, and with my friend on one side 
and I on the other we frequently caught fish in the same 
pool. In the evening I caught a double, and it was 
grand sport. With the two big fish fighting and pulling 
each other here and there in the water, a great part of 
the time the fight was in the clear shallow water, where 
we could easily see the contest. 

In the evening the proposition was made that we 
spear for red horse and gar in the fast water. It was one 
of the most weird, exciting and ghost-like evenings -I 
have ever spent. We secured a long canoe, such as our 
forefathers used in these waters.. This one was at least 
5oft. long, beautifully curved at both ends, and hollowed 
out of a single tree. I was amazed at the deftness with 
which the lines were rounded on this canoe. It is man- 
aged entirely with poles, and at each end there is a 
crate which is filled with cannel coal. This makes a 
tremendous light, as the coal is composed largely of oil. 
We started the canoe in the upper part of the shoals 
and let her fly like a whirlwind, keeping her straight and 
spearing the fish as they lay on the bar in the shoals. 
The river is filled with pike, a greafnumber of red horse 
and gar, and it requires a quick eye and a powerful arm 
to drive the big spear into these muscular fast-water 
fish. I was unsuccessful in killing any of the fish, but ere 
long my friend had struck a tremendous pike, and in the 
swift water was having the fight of his life. His object 
was to hold the spear into the fish until he got into 
quieter water and force the fish along with his canoe. 
It takes great muscular power and great steadiness to 
stand in the rocking boat and drive the spear deep 
enough into a big alligator gar, or a large red horse or 
pike. He killed a pike 4¥%4ft. long and a half-dozen of the 
horny headed gar, and two red horse. The scene was 
certainly weird and ghost-like. The flames lighted up 
the whole river and the banks on either side. Amid the 
flying waters was the long, thin boat, manned by two 
powerful mountaineers, using their poles to keep her 
straight, while in the bow was the tall form of my 
friend, bare headed and bare armed, driving the spear 
into the fighting fish. The lights cast an uncanny glare 
over the silent mountain and the quick going river. 
Several times when a shoal was particularly full of fish 
the men sprang out of the canoe, ran her up stream along 
the shore and then drove her down through the rushing 
waters. It was a sport very exciting, but I must con- 
fess requiring too much exertion for me, but my friend 
seemed more at home here among the fierce waters than 
he did in the quiet waters with the fly-rod. 

In the morning we went to Charleston, and on the way 
we visited Mount Pisgah, one of the high points of the 
Alleghany Mountains. It is in the mountains of Elk. 

Winding around the mountain over a beautiful road 
overhung with fragrant foliage, almost tropical in its 
efflorescence, we came to a camp-meeting ground and to 
a beautiful hotel. Indeed a lovely place in the wilder- 
ness, the lower hill country, the winding river and the 
wealth of mountains appearing like some immense beau- 
tiful pictures through the occasional arches of the forest. 
Then on another mile over the shoulder of the mountain 
and the view from lordly Pisgah came like a revelation. 
When the wonderful sight broke upon me in the 
grandeur of the soft sunlight, and the sacred name was 
told me, I was carried back to God’s prophet as he 
looked from the mountain to the Promised Land, and 
the enon words of Alexander came thronging to my 
mind: 

“And had he not high honor— 
The hillside for a pall; 

To lie in state while angels wait, 
With stars for taper tall; 

And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave?” 


Without irreyerence I could well say that the old 
servant of the Lord could have found here a resting place 
almost worthy of his grandeur. As far as the eye could 
reach there was a scene of mountains wooded and 
rounded to their full height. Here and there, in sight, 
are four great rivers and many lesser ones. Over the 
Kanawha River, fifty miles away, a storm was raging, 
hiding the river valley under its lightning and clouds. 
We were above, but in full view, of the black clouds en- 
veloped in their garments of lightning. To the south all 
was silent as the yellow Southern sun fell lovingly upon 
mountain and valley. From many narrow valleys came 
a thin veil of mist, denoting a river, above whose bosom 
the mist lazily floated and dallied. In the distance, as it 
waved to and fro, it seemed as a veil upon a beautiful 
woman’s face. East and south could be seen the moun- 
tains of Virginia and Kentucky, and over them brooded 
a silence as of the night time. Away off could be seen 
many places on the mountain sides where under the 
gan cliffs the mountain man had made his home. 

ver and anon could be caught the gleam of the beauti- 
ful Elk- River as it followed its winding valley, and 
away off like a cloud of bright winged birds could 
seen a cloud of gray mist hovering above the falls of the 
Kanawha. It was a wilderness of wooded mountain 
with an occasional clearing marking the field of corn, 
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or the buckwheat or the barley on the mountain side. 
This was one of the most loved homes of the Indians, 
and the beautiful, quiet mountains around me, whose only 
shadows came from the fleecy clouds, or the vulture’s 
or the eagle’s wing, were the scenes of some of the most 
deadly tragedies when the original inhabitants were 
thrust further toward the western sun. 





_ They have here in the State House one of the most 
interesting historical societies, and through the courtesy 
of my friend I was enabled to obtain much unpublished 
information concerning Daniel Boone. Daniel Boone 
lived in this county, and represented Kanawha county in 
the Legislature in 1781. Boone was put in charge of 
the garrison here in 1774, and was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel. When he went to Richmond he went there on 
foot, accompanied by his rifle and his hunting knife. 
He lived about four miles from West Charleston, just 
. Opposite the Daniel Boone salt furnace. Dr. Hale has 
gotten a vast deal of information concerning Boone, and 
has been indefatigable in obtaining all the information 
possible concerning this noted man in this section. Mr. 
Jared Huddleson, son of Paddy Huddleson, told Dr. 
Hale of his first acquaintance with Boone. A stranger 
came to the house and asked to stay all night, and in the 
morning he went out to hunt for beavers, and he told 
Huddleson that he had found fresh beaver signs near the 
house. They went out and caught five the first day, and 
in a few days had exterminated the whole colony. Boone 
saw the signs of the beaver on three saplings, which 
formed a triangle, and he caught the beavers before they 
had cut down all three of the saplings, and one of them 
is a red oak still standing. After that they went down 
the river to Gallier county, and there they caught a num- 
ber of beavers. Afterward Boone gave his friend his 
tomahawk and his beaver trap, which he called “Old 
Ike.” The beaver trap is here in the Historical So- 
ciety, and is a splendid work of its kind. The trap is a 
heavy wrought iron trap, without teeth, made to be 
sprung down on both sides, and strong enough to hold 
a bear, a beaver or a fox, and he used it for all three pur- 
poses. The trap was made by Isaac Van Bibber. an ex- 
pert blacksmith in this country in the early days. Van Bib- 
ber was afterward killed in the battle of Point Pleasant. 
He gave the trap to Paddy Huddleson, who afterward 
gave it to his son, Jared Huddleson, and by him it was 
placed in the historical rooms through the efforts of Dr. 
Hale. It is perfectly preserved, and is one of the most 
interesting relics I have ever known. There is no ques- 
tion as to its authenticity, and it has for all the years 
been in the control of the Huddleson family, who are the 
most respectable people in this county. 

This was one of the most interesting sections of this 
country, as it is yet. It was the dividing line between 
the West and the South, and the Indians always went 
by this route when they went from Ohio and Illinois to 
massacre the Virginia settlements. This was the place 
where they made their salt, and it was here also that the 
whites came to have their salt made in the early days, 
and both sides watched for the other when they were 
engeaen in this useful occupation. 

hey have here one of Boone’s original surveys, writ- 
ten in his own hand and signed with his name. I have 
seen and had in my hand the original paper, and for 
the edification of our readers I will give it to you in full. 
Boone was a great surveyor, and surveyed a number of 
lands while he was here. He had fought all over this terri- 
tory and thoroughly knew the whole of it. He did the 
marking with his tomahawk and they have here a num- 
ber of the lines which he ran, marked with his initials, 
“D. B.” Several of these are here in the office, and are 
noted relics of this noted man. Below is the survey with 
all the peculiarities of spelling: 


“June 14th, 1791. 
“Laide of for Willeam Allin ten acres of land situated 
on the South Este Side of Crucked Crick in the County 
of Canhawway and bounded as followeth: Viz., Begin- 
ing at a rad oke and Hickury, thence North 56, West 23 
poles to a Stake; thence South 56 Este 23 poles to a 
Stake, thence South 34, West 58 poles to the Begining. 

Daniel Boone.” 


On one of his‘trips up the Gauley River, which is one 
of the rivers flowing into this lovely country, Boone went 
to the great yewpine forest and was struck there with the 
magnificent growth of the yewpine, which was common- 
ly known as the -yewpine or black spruce. He trimmed 
off one of the small tree tops and brought it home to 
show his friends in this section as a specimen of new 
pine, and polishing it down made it into a walking stick, 
which he gave to his friend, Matthias Van Bibber. It 
has been carefully preserved in the family, and was given 
to Mr. John L. Cole, a relative and connection of the 
Boone family, and is now here in the Historical Society. 
It was worn by the hand of this great old hunter, and 
was one of his constant companions. 

I wish I had the space to give you some of the in- 
cidents of Boone’s career in this county. Among other 
things I found out that which I never knew before, that 
Kit Carson’s mother was a relative of Boone, and that 
they were of the same stock, and second cousins. Simon 
Kenton, the great Indian fighter, and Boone’s closest 
companion, also lived in this county, and here he hunted 
and and sold his pelts at the mouth of the 
Kanawha. It is right strange that this county should 
have been the home of two of the greatest Indian fight- 
ers that the world has ever known. Boone; when he 
left here, embarked for Missouri right at the mouth of 
the Elk River at its junction with the Kanawha, which 
is about ds. from where I am staying with my 
friend in the city of Charleston. 

But to go on with the Historical Society. They have 
here also his gun, which is probably one. of the most 
famous weapons in the annals of this country.. The Van 
Bibber is a very noted family in this section, and 
as I have said before, it is one of the families with which 

soone was connected in his life in this county. The 
rifle is known as the Van Bibber rifle. Its stock and 
barrel are sit. gin, long; it carries an ounce ball, and was 
originally full stocked, but in a fight with a wounded 
which ig up just as he got close to it, the muz- 
of under-stock was torn off by the teeth 
fierce animal, and Boone then covered it with a 
stoek to the hand holt. It is brass mounted, and 
order, and has about 2%4in. drop. I notice 
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that this drop is peculiar with all of the rifles of this 
description. ° 

As’*I have said before, Matthias Van Bfbber was 
Boone’s closest friend here. Van Bibber carried this 
rifle at the battle of Point Pleasant in 1775, and he also 
carried it in the war of 1812. With this rifle is the 
original powder horn and bullet mould, and a fine old 
shot pouch, but Dr. Hale informs me that this was not 
the original shot pouch.. A pocket compass with a 
sundial attachment, and a steel square-pointed needle 
for fixing buffalo hides and an attachment for carrying 
beaver bait, with a tally stick for keeping the days of 
the week and the month on the part of a Western expe- 
dition, and a part of Van Bibber’s commission in the 
war of 1812, are also in the collection. The rifle is 
in splendid condition,.and could be used to-day if neces- 
sary, and Dr. Hale is inclined to think that the gun 
was constructed in this country. The lock is an Eng- 
lish flint lock, and is one that has been in continual 
use. Dr. Hale handed me a flint that had been in the 
gun at the battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. He received 
it from James Van Bibber, who says that it has been 
carefully preserved in the family since that time. This 
is possibly one of the most interesting collections of 
Boone relics in this country, and thousands of dollars 
have been offered for the collection, but of course re- 
fused. Dr. Hale has devoted a great deal of his time 


getting together this collection, and is thoroughly con- 


versant with the whole history of Boone’s experiences 
in this county, and from him I have gotten the informa- 
tion which I have given you. ; 

Here they have also what is known as the Dick 
Pointer gun, with which the negro slave killed a num- 
ber of Indians. who were getting under the house in an 
attempt to take Fort Donnally, which is about ten 
miles from Lewisburg. 

Boone’s father and mother moved from Berks county, 
Pa., to the banks of the Yadkin,.N. C., and on the stone 
fireplace of the home place Daniel Boone carved his 
name. This has been known for a long time, and Dr. 
Hale went down there some three years ago and recov- 
ered the jamb, and has it here in the Historical Society 
collection. It will be noticed that Boone sometimes 
signed his name Boone and at other times Boon, and 
here he cut his name Boon. The old residence was 
burned down and the jamb was cut out of the hearth- 
stone. On a beech tree near the Yadkin home Boone 
had also cut his name, which on the bark is still legible, 
and Dr. Hale has also “placed this in the Historical 
Society collection. 


They have here a fine engraving of Boone, taken 
from a painting. It shows the make-up of a splendid 
character, which has been lost sight of by his biogra- 
phers. Instead of a mere hunter and trapper and In- 
dian fighter, he was a wise counsellor and a clear- 
headed man in all of the great affairs then taking place 
in this country. He had a splendid mouth, a handsome 
forehead, a vigorous nose and a strong, determined 
chin, and his hair to the last was full and heavy and is 
entirely white, and in his deep eyes there is the niark of 
a strong and able man. When this portrait was taken 
he was about eighty years old. It is a grand face, -with- 
out a weak spot in its make-up. 

The collection of relics in-this society is one of the 
most interesting in this country. It has been gotten 
here in this strange country, which seems to have been 
a kind of debatable ground throughout all times. They 
have here the most extensive mounds, from which have 
been taken strange and weird relics of the other times, 
and on the banks of the. Kanawha River, not far from 
here, are the remains of quite a large city, and just 
above here on Armstrong Creek is a wall which extends 
for several miles along the crest of the mountain, and no 
one can exactly understand the reason of its construc- 
tion. It is splendidly preserved, but for all purposes 
of defense it would be useless, and there is no burying 
of any of the inhabitants under it or about it. At some 
day when I again visit this country I will give you a 
aes detailed account of some of this interesting col- 

ection. 


As I passed out of the room I was forcibly reminded 
that we were in the South. On the right-hand side as 
we went out there was an oak post which had rotted 
at the top, the lower parts being well preserved. Upon 
inquiry I found it was a whipping post which for years 
had known service in the punishment of slaves. This 
whipping post is a peculiar illustration of this people 
among whom I am staying at present. They are the 
soul of kindness and hospitality, and yet under all there 
is a strain which makes them approachable only to a 
certain extent. I have a Southern friend who is gentle- 
ness itself to children, the soul of chivalry to women, 
yet he has been “out” twice, and has been engaged in 
half a dozen most desperate affairs. The Southern people 
are the most interesting people I have ever met, and 
everywhere I hear expressions of approval that the 
days of slavery and the whipping post are over. 

My host, after a few days at home, was engaged in 
‘some business matters over on the Guyandotte, the 
home of the Hatfields, and there in the midst of that 
mountain people I spent three of the most interesting 
days in all my experience. At my earliest convenience 
I will give the readers an account of fishing on the Guy- 
andotte among the Hatfields and McCoys. | 

E. P. MESSERER. 





A Tacoma restaurateur has found a way to keep veni- 
son on his bill of fare all jthe year round. He buys wild 
Hudson’s Bay sheep ftom, Fort Nisqually and cooks the 
meat in such a way. that gamy and v much 
like deer. A few days ago Game Warden. Keihlmeyer 
swooped down on the restaurant, got a piece of the meat 
for evidence, and had the réstaurateur and his wife ar- 
rested on a warrant issued by Justice Smalley. At the 
hearing the process of- venisonizing mutton was ex- 

s 


plained by the detendasty, 


, and the co being ‘satisfie 
that the State game law et Recunipdiecd declared 
the case. The names of the 


Their restaurant is thronged every day by Eastern tour- 
ists clamoring for “venison,” and it would be a shame 
to spoil their Syme, espe as it is, not considered a 
sin to “do up” s.~Morning Oregonian. 
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The Lucky Aix a black or silver gtay 


Popcers’ story of fate in Fdyhite snow. I went 


June 23 well illustrates that which, (JS traps in the 
name, people call “luck.” But what is 1f@llowing in 
one explain why certain individuals, or “@PP™gs 2 
constantly lucky, while others are unlucky? w.of 
some people continually losing and others winning’ . 
raffles and similar games of chance, where skill can- 
not possibly have any influence; and in shooting and 
fishing matters are still worse. Good sportsmen, work- 
ing hard in places that are noted for game, are often 
unsuccessful, while men of no experience and taking lit- 
tle trouble to find game may be very fortunate. Many 
cases of this kind are so remarkable that they are enough 
to make one superstitious. 

The most extraordinary instance I ever knew of long 
continued luck occurred in 1863, when I was stationed in 
Montreal. I had obtained two months’ leave of ab- 
sence, and was in the act of starting alone for the River 
Ottawa, in order to travel into the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory, when an Irish gentleman (J.) met me at the railway 
station, bringing a letter of introduction from a friend, 
who asked me to assist him in obtaining a chance of 
shooting some deer. 

J., as I afterward found, was a first-class shot with 
the scatter gun, but totally without experience at large 
game. In addition to a shotgun he had brought from 
home a_ double-barreled -muzzle-loading rifle of .577 
bore, about glbs. weight, and constructed for the charge 
used in the army rifle of that period, viz.: 7ogrs. of pow- 
der and a solid conical bullet of 530grs. From constant 
practice, he had become a good and quick target shot. 
and well acquainted with the trajectory at sporting ranges 
—which was very necessary, for the bullet made a high 
curve in its 1ooyds. flight. 

My only weapon was a muzzle-loading .14 bore shot- 
gun, weighing 8%4lbs. It had been made 1%lbs. heavier 
than usual in order to carry ball, with which it was 
very accurate up to 6oyds. As we were starting in the 
beginning of September, J.’s best chance of sport was 
with hounds. 

After buying a cotton tent weighing t1olbs., and a 
few other articles for use in camp, we went to a district 
some distance south of Ottawa city, and joined a party of 
settlers in an outing to a beautiful lake, where we stayed 
a few days. Only one deer was found, and it swam 
near the canoe in which a settler was paddling J., who 
shot it. 

We ‘then traveled for a whole day by steamboat, 
stage coach and buckboard to a newly-built village, 
where we heard that deer were numerous. We put up 
at the only hotel, and became acquainted with several of 
the settlers, who were fond of hunting. They used to 
put their hounds into a tract of bush three or four 
miles broad, between the village and a river, which was 
about 8oyds. wide. In this there were numerous shoals 
at which the deer usually crossed when pressed by the 
hounds, and each hunter was statioried to watch one of 
them. 

The first day a large doe galloped to the runway 
where I was standing, and I killed her with a shot 
through the shoulders. After that I never had a chance 
at any game larger than a duck or grouse during the 
whole month in which J. and I traveled together. On the 
following morning two deer went to the shallow which 
he was watching, and he bagged both with a builet from 
right and left barrels. On several occasions the deer 
did not cross at the places where the hunters were 
waiting, but altogether ten more were killed. The run- 
ways were chosen for each man, apparently by chance, 
and no one could tell beforehand at which of them a 
deer would pass; but wherever J. happened to be, there 
the animal went on nine out of the ten occasions. He 
well deserved his luck, for he killed every one, and 
although his rifle was a large bore, yet the velocity was 
slow, and it was necessary to hit in or near the right 
place in order to insure bagging. 

After leaving the village, we traveled by buckboard 
and canoe to a small log-built hotel on a portage at the 
head of a lake, eight miles from the nearest cledring, and 
remained there more than a week. The owner had no 
gun, but kept a hound, which he put into the bush near 
the lake on three or four different days. Only one deer 
was driven out, a fawn, which ran through some shallow 
water, and of course went within shot of the canoe where 
J. was sitting, and was killed. 

One evening J. was strolling alone, rifle in hand, near 
the hotel, and met a deer, which he shot. The following 
evening he killed another deer in exactly the same way. 

During a solitary ramble I had founu a swamp con- 
taining numerous bear tracks about two miles from the 
hotel, so one morning we went with the owner and his 
hound to try and bag a bear. While passing through 
some some dense bush the hound gave tongue, and after 
running a short distance the sounds came trom one spot, 
making us think he had brought a bear to bay. While 
pressing forward to get a shot I found myself some dis- 
tance ahead of the other two, and within about goyds. of 
the hound, but could see nothing, owing to the closeness 
of the bush. The hound and his quarry then moved 
rapidly away, and the hotel keeper, hearing them ap- 
proaching, advised J. to stand still. In a few moments 
a deer passed within 5yds. of them and J. killed it. 

A day or two afterward I left J. and proceeded as far 
up the Ottawa River as the time remaining at my dispo- 
sal allowed. I saw J. at Montreal when he was re- 
turning to Ireland. He had bagged altogether seven- 
teen deer, some of them with fine heads, which he had 
preserved. 





One of the most unlucky men I ever knew was an 
intimate friend and good sportsman at the same station 
as myself in the north of Bengal. If he invested money 
in a commercial enterprise it was almost certain to fail. 
If he bought shares in an established concern that was 

romising well, the market price would fall immediately. 
fi he bought a good horse some accident was certain to 
happen which no foresight seemed able to prevent. 

e strangest of his misfortunes occurred when we 
were shooting together from elephants in the Terai 
jungles, near the foot of the Himalayas.. We had dis- 
mo at midday to take lunch under some trees, leav- 
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Days and Nights in West Virginia. 


As I stepped into the Continental in the middle of 
June my hand was grasped by a Southern friend, who 
immediately proceeded to take possession of me. When 
I informed him that I was worked out, in his cheery way 
he remarked: “Come and go home with me, and I will 
knock off work and go fishing with you.” The affec- 
tionate request was again repeated, and in an hour’s 
time my arrangements had been made to go South with 
my friend, who is one of the figures in politics and busi- 
ness in that country. On the splendid Chesapeake & 
Ohio by 4 o’clock in the evening I was flying toward 
West Virginia, of which State my friend had been the 
preceding Governor. The trip was most enjoyable as 
we sped through the historic battlefields of Virginia to 
the scene of Stonewall Jackson’s great battles, and then 
over the Alleghany Mountains into West Virginia. We 
alighted ere long on the banks of the Kanawha River 
at the beautiful old town of Charleston, which is situated 
at the confluence of the Elk and Kanawha rivers. I 
was immediately taken to the home of my friend, and 
the next day we were to go fishing. 

One of the first things to remind me as I entered 
the home of my friend, that I was no longer in my 
Northern city home, was my introduction to the blood- 
hounds. It was my first experience with these strange 
animals. My friend explained that the inspection which 
was made of me by them was one of curiosity alone. 
First came majestic Bevis, a huge, tawny, lion-like 
looking fellow; the inevitable day and night companion 
of my friend. Soon he was reinforced by Jason, a long- 
eared, solemn, red-eyed fellow. They smelled me, sniffed 
at my clothes, looked me over, and walked around, 
making a most thorough investigation of me in everv 
way, but never allowing me to touch them. By some 
influence it was soon known that a stranger was in the 
house, and Malta, another beautiful one of the same 
breed, added her presence to the company of long-eared 
insnectors. Her coming was the signal for another 
thorough investigation from all three. I was evidently 
in dog life being thoroughly “taken over,” and when my 
friend showed me to my room, as is the Southern cus- 
tom, the whole crowd trooped up the stairs with us. It 
seemed to be accepted as a matter of course, and when I 
merely suggested injury to carpets and rugs my friend 
remarked with somewhat injured voice that “My wife 
will only allow four of them to come into the house.”’, 

This old-fashioned house, surrounded by trees, with its 
broad porches, big rooms and wide hall, filled with the 
souvenirs of campaign and field, would delight the heart 
of Mr. Hough. My friend is a mighty hunter and great 
fisherman. Huge fish spears, fishing nets, guns, and 
boating oars, and heads of fish and towl adorn almost 
every part of the lower house. He has a great collec- 
tion of the old-fashioned mountain rifles, famous in 
Kentucky and Virginia as being the best guns ever 
laid to a man’s shoulder. He has a magnificent weapon, 
6ft. 2in. in length, which belonged to the grandfather of 
the famous Anse Hatfield, of whom more anon. 

Another one played the chief part in a strange and 
terrible tragedy, which my friend related to me, and 
which some day I will give to the Forest AND STREAM. 
I asked him to allow his collection of rifles to be shown 
next year at the Sportsmen’s Exhibition at Madison 
Square, and he has consented to do so. He has here an 
elephant gun, weighing. solbs. and carrying a 2'4oz. 
ball, being one of the guns carried by Stanley on his 
second African expedition. 

I was interested in one piece which hung upon his 
wall. It was an Irish shillalah, from Donnybrook, Ire- 
land, I for the first time found that the shillalah had 
to be made within certain lengths and weights: Not 
over 2{t. 2in. in length, 2%4in. in diameter, and 4lbs. in 
weight. A strong leather thong is passed through the 
end which is run up half-way to the elbow, and the stick 
is grasped like a quarter-stick. At sume future: date I 
will give the readers of the paper an account of some of 
the adventures from Florida to the Rocky Mountains 
which my friend graphically related to me while sitting 
surrounded by those souvenirs. 








On the next day the Governor’s private car and a 
railroad flat, upon which were two boats, were hitched 
to an engine, and there was a sliriek of the engine, a 
rattle of the wheels, and we were carried into the 
wilderness. We were taken without stop into Clay 
county, where the car was put on a siding and left in 
one of the most beautiful places I have ever seen. This 
seemed to me the paradise of the lover of the forests and 
the idealism of the life of the hunter. We were in the 
absolute depth of the mountain forest, yet having with us 
the conveniences of a beautiful home, the best cookery 
and the most pleasant beds. We immediately began put- 
ting the boats in the, river. When I saw the Rushton 
boat, double ended, copper riveted, shoved into the 
river, I was carried back to my old St. Lawrence home. 
The Governor could not fish with me to-day, and I was 
turned over to the tender mercies of his fisherman, an 
ebony-hued son of Ham by the name of Frank Lee. 
Soon my friend bade me good-bye, and I was left to his 
tender mercies. The plan was for me to go up the river 
and in the evening catch my host, who was engaged in 
professional matters about six miles up, and then we 
would come down together. 

I used the fly exclusively. My boatman, one of the 
most magnificently built men I have ever seen, knew 
every rock of the beautiful river. With a deft stroke he 
took me to the most inviting places. Without looking 
he seemed to know where lay the bass, and the sport 
was as fine as I have ever witnessed on any of the 
waters of the United States. 

Before we were out of sight of the car I struck, and a 
splendid black warrior came out of the water with the 
“Baltimore” hanging to the edge of his lower jaw. 
“You hev jes’ got him an’ no moh,” remarked Frank, 
and I knew it. Up the river and down he went with 
7s{t. of line out. With a quick side jump up, and a cross- 
wise fall back, he tried to get away. I have never as yet 
determined whether this sidewise fall back on the line 
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was the result of accident or design. It was marvelously 
like design, but it did not work this time. A peculiar 
feattire of the black bass of this section is that there 
is no sulking, H is with a rush and a fight to the end. 
So it was here, There was not a minute of the twenty 
that I was engaged in this fight with this splendid fel- 
low that he was not in it with a rush. Every art was 
tried. He sent the swirls of the line cutting through 
the water, and then with a dive in the pools, once clear 
under the boat, when he nearly got my line. But the 
inevitable end was at hand. he boat was allowed to 


drift into quieter waters out of the rushing swirl of the ° 


shoal, and just under the lay of a big rock, and with 
the bright sun glinting through the trees, Frank deftly 
captured him in his net. He weighed 2%4lbs. In any of 
the quiet Western or Southern waters a fish making such 
a fight as this would weigh 4 or 5lbs. When I met my 
host in the evening he told me that the difference be- 
tween the bass even in the nearby rivers was perfectly 
perceptible. His experience was that the bass from the 
Ohio River, where the waters were quiet and somewhat 
warm, was a heavy, thick-shouldered and short fish. 
That the bass up the Elk River was longer, thinner and 
more like a fighting machine. The bass in the Guy- 
andotte, which stream is cooler and more rapid than 
éither the Elk or the Ohio, is a gamier, longer, more 
slender fish than either of the others. His jaws have 
more of the tigerish expression, and he is a typical game 
fighter, and this comes from the fact that his means of 
existence are harder and he has a greater struggle for 
life in the swift, cool, rapid waters of the Guyandotte. 

We went up the stream about six miles, and at every 
shoal there was a battle. At one shoal I hooked the 
king of the water. In the rush of the water it was impos- 
sible to hold him in the boat, so I went into the water 
and followed him. Now in one channel, now in the 
shoal, and again in the deep water, part of the time I 
was on shore and the next minute in the water half up 
to my waist. He was finally led into the running water 
at the foot of the shoal, and there the little 80z. rod be- 
ban gently, but firmly, to bring his lordship to the 
shore. After five wonderful rushes I led him into a little 
pool, and he was mine. 5 ’ 

Following the meanderings of this beautiful river, that 
evening was spent in the delightful sport. It was a 
wonderful day, and when we landed for my friend we 
had twenty-seven splendid bass. We added six more on 
the trip to the car, and the last two hours, with the 
lengthening shadows falling on the placid waters, will 
always be one of the brightest spots on my mind. That 
night was spent in the car. The Governor’s black cook 
was a marvel with the bass. 





The night was even more pleasant than the day. It 
was one of the scenes which enshrouds itself around 
one’s memory for all the days. The servants had 
brought out the chairs to a fragrant grassy place just 
out from the. shadows of the trees. The night of the 
South had come; a kind of opalescent night known 
only, to these Southern latitudes. Below flowed the 
beautiful river, its dim outlines appearing as a rib- 
bon of gray; its murmering voice now falling in almost 
regular cadence on the ear as the soft night breezes 
caught it up and brought it to us on the mountain. Ever 
and anon its rhythmical flow was broken as the pike with 
a rush grasped its prey, or the bass with sudden splash 
made its stroke for the minnow, or the red horse or gar 
made their fierce dash on the bar for their prey. A 
splash and a rush, and the tragedies of the waters were 
over, and the sweet cadence of the water again resumed 
its place on the quiet night tide. Near to us could be 
seen the dim outline of the car with a dim light just 


seen in the dining room. Away at the farther end could ' 


be heard the soft voices of the negroes as, impressed by 
the influence of the night of the woods, they spoke to 
each other in the musical voice of this Southern race. 
The mountains were silent, yet it was that whispering 
silence which carries with it tone and voice, 


“That sad and solemn sound, 
Sometimes heard overhead and sometimes under ground.” 


The night wind brought with it not only the sweet 
mysticism of the Southern night, but with it came the 
soft odor of the grape blossom, the delicate fragrance of 
the cucumber tree, the magnolia of the Virginias, mingled 
with the aroma of the chestnut blossom. Ere long the 
shrouded night began to give way to a silvery gray. 
Away on the other side of the river appeared a radiant 
line of silver on the dim mountain top. It broadened 
and grew and glorified the tracings of the mountain, 
spreading its way down over the river and changing its 
gray into silver. 


“And yet so still is all 
That if a bird’s nest slipped its airy tether 
There would be sound and feeling in the fall 
Of one light feather.” 


With the soft moonlight flooding this wondrous val- 
ley came the myriad notes of the whippoorwill. In all 
my wanderings in the woods of the world I have never 
seen an awakening of the woods compared with that 
which I witnessed in the moonlight in the midst of the 
West Virginia mountains. On every side came the sweet 
murmuring sound of the whippoorwill mingled with the 
twitter of the night thrush, and all added their glory to 
the moonlight flooding the mountain, river and valley. 


. “Night! and the South! and June! 
; Silence—and yet the sound of many voices! 
And now, dashed down the darkness, tune on tune, 
And melody rejoices! 


Clear through the awakening night 
The music rushes—all the joy-bells jingle; 
And every leaf is trembling with delight 
Born of that singing! 


Night! and the South! and June! 
The wind awakes; the river sings its story; 

Up from the black hills climbs the brimming moon 
‘In full-blown glory!” 


As we sat there drinking in the wondrous moonlight 
panorama of silver-tinted river, mountain and valley, 
my friend with a wave of his hand said: “Do you blame 
me for not giving up this for the life and. ambition of 
the city?” 
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Frank Stanton, our Southern poet, was right when he 
said: 


“I wouldn’t nigh be guv’ner, though it’s kinder great to be, 
_ An’ the Georgy Legislatur’ ain’t a drawin’ card fer me! 

An’ as fer that old Congress—now, what’s its biggest seat 

To a feller on a river bank with lilies at his feet? 


Jest let "em take the offices an’ keep ’em in a whirl! 
I’d,ruther have a vi’let from the sweet hand of a girl 

Than run the whole United States! So let the country roll! 
For a streak o’ April sunshine is a-lightin’ up my soul.” 


‘I have often wondered from what source the Southern 
poetry drew its inspiration, I know now it is from 
the marvelous witchery of the nights. — 





The next day in the early morning, with my friend at 
the bow and I at the stern, we continued the sport, and 
when we arrived at the car in the evening we had a 
string of thirty-two beautiful fish. The river is pic- 
turesque, and the beauty of the sport was added to by 
the surroundings of mountains and forest and sparkling 
river. The sport was ideal. We found the most of 
the bass at the foot of shoals, just where the curling 
water ran into the pool, and with my friend on one side 
and I on the other we frequently caught fish in the same 
pool. In the evening I caught a double, and it was 
grand sport. With the two big fish fighting and pulling 
each other here and there in the water, a great part of 
the time the fight was in the clear shallow water, where 
we could easily see the contest. 

In the evening the proposition was made that we 
spear for red horse and gar in the fast water. It was one 
of the most weird, exciting and ghost-like evenings: I 
have ever spent. We secured a long canoe, such as our 
forefathers used in these waters.. This one was at least 
soft. long, beautifully curved at both ends, and hollowed 
out of a single tree. I was amazed at the deftness with 
which the lines were rounded on this canoe. It is man- 
aged entirely with poles, and at each end there is a 
crate which is filled with cannel coal. This makes a 
tremendous light, as the coal is composed largely of oil. 
We started the canoe in the upper part of the shoals 
and let her fly like a whirlwind, keeping her straight and 
spearing the fish as they lay on the bar in the shoals. 
The river is filled with pike, a greafnumber of red horse 
and gar, and it requires a quick eye and a powerful arm 
to drive the big spear into these muscular fast-water 
fish. I was unsuccessful in killing any of the fish, but ere 
long my friend had struck a tremendous pike, and in the 
swift water was having the fight of his life. His object 
was to hold the spear into the fish until he got into 
quieter water and force the fish along with his canoe. 
It takes great muscular power and great steadiness to 
stand in ithe rocking boat and drive the spear deep 
enough into a big alligator gar, or a large red horse or 

ike. He killed a pike 4¥ft. long and a half-dozen of the 

orny headed gar, and two red horse. The scene was 
certainly weird and ghost-like. The flames lighted up 
the whole river and the banks on either side. Amid the 
flying waters was the long, thin boat, manned by two 
powerful mountaineers, using their poles to keep her 
straight, while in the bow was the tall form of my 
friend, bare headed and bare armed, driving the spear 
into the fighting fish. The iights cast an uncanny glare 
over the silent mountain and the quick going river. 
Several times when a shoal was particularly full of fish 
the men sprang out of the canoe, ran her up stream along 
the shore and then drove her down through the rushing 
waters. It was a sport very exciting, but I must con- 
fess requiring too much exertion for me, but my friend 
seémed more at home here among the fierce waters than 
he did in the quiet waters with the fly-rod. 

In the morning we went to Charleston, and on the way 
we visited Mount Pisgah, one of the high points of the 
Alleghany Mountains. It is in the mountains of Elk. 

Winding around the mountain over a beautiful road 
overhung with fragrant foliage, almost tropical in its 
efflorescence, we came to a camp-meeting ground and to 
a beautiful hotel. Indeed a lovely place in the wilder- 
ness, the lower hill country, the winding river and the 
wealth of mountains appearing like some immense beau- 
tiful pictures through the occasional arches of the forest. 
Then on another mile over the shoulder of the mountain 
and the view from lordly Pisgah came like a revelation. 
When the wonderful sight broke upon me in the 
grandeur of the soft sunlight, and the sacred name was 
told me, I was carried back to God’s prophet as he 
looked from the mountain to the Promised Land, and 
the beautiful words of Alexander came thronging to my 
mind: 

“And had he not high honor— 
The hillside for a pall; 

To lie in state while angels wait, 
With stars for taper tall; 

And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave?” 


Without irreyerence I could well say that the old 
servant of the Lord could have found here a resting place 
almost worthy of his grandeur. As far as the eye could 
reach there was a scene of mountains wooded and 
rounded to their full height. Here and there, in sight, 
are four great rivers and many lesser ones. Over the 
Kanawha River, fifty miles away, a storm was raging, 
hiding the river valley under its lightning and clouds. 
We were above, but in full view, of the black clouds en- 
veloped in their garments of lightning. To the south all 
was silent as the pelen Southern sun fell lovingly upon 
mountain and valley. From many narrow valleys came 
a thin veil of mist, denoting a river, above whose bosom 
the mist lazily floated and dallied. In the distance, as it 
waved-to and fro, it seemed as a veil upon a beautiful 
woman’s face. East and south could be seen the moun- 
tains of Virginia and Kentucky, and over them brooded 
a silence as of the night time. Away off could be seen 
many places on the mountain sides where under the 
ewer, cliffs the mountain man had made his home. 

ver and anon could be caught the gleam of the beauti- 
ful Elk- River as it followed its winding valley, and 
away off like a cloud of bright winged birds could be 
seen a cloud of gray mist hovering above the falls of the 
Kanawha. It was a wilderness of wooded m i 


ountai 
with an occasional clearing marking the field of corn, | 
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or the buckwheat or the barley on the mountain side. 
This was one of the most loved, homes of the Indians, 
and the beautiful, quiet mountains around me, whose only 
shadows came from the fleecy clouds, or the vulture’s 
or the eagle’s wing, were the scenes of some of the most 
deadly tragedies when the original inhabitants were 
thrust further toward the western sun. 





They have here in the State House one of the most 
interesting historical societies, and through the courtesy 
of my friend I was enabled to obtain much unpublished 
information concerning Daniel Boone. Daniel Boone 
lived in this county, and engeooustnd Kanawha county in 
the Legislature in 1781. Boone was put in charge of 
the garrison here in 1774, and was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel. When he went to Richmond he went there on 
foot, accompanied by his rifle and his hunting knife. 
He lived about four miles from West Charleston, just 
. opposite the Daniel Boone salt furnace. Dr. Hale has 
gotten a vast deal of information concerning Boone, and 
has been indefatigable in obtaining all the information 
possible concerning this noted man in this section. Mr. 
Jared Huddleson, son of Paddy Huddleson, told Dr. 
Hale of his first acquaintance with Boone. A stranger 
came to the house and asked to stay all night, and in the 
morning he went out to hunt for beavers, and he told 
Huddleson that he had found fresh beaver signs near the 
house, They went out and caught five the first day, and 
in a few days had exterminated the whole colony. Boone 
saw the signs of the beaver on three saplings, which 
formed a triangle, and he caught the beavers before they 
had cut down all three of the saplings, and one of them 
is a red oak still standing. After that they went down 
the river to Gallier county, and there they caught a num- 
ber of beavers. Afterward Boone gave his friend his 
tomahawk and his beaver trap, which he called “Old 
Ike.” The beaver trap is here in the Historical So- 
ciety, and is a splendid work of its kind. The trap is a 
heavy wrought iron trap, without teeth, made to be 
sprung down on both sides, and strong enough to hold 
a bear, a beaver or a fox, and he used it for all three pur- 
poses. The trap was made by Isaac Van Bibber, an ex- 
pert blacksmith in this country in the early days. Van Bib- 
ber was afterward killed in the battle of Point Pleasant. 
He gave the trap to Paddy Huddleson, who afterward 
gave it to his son, Jared Huddleson, and by him it was 
placed in the historical rooms through the efforts of Dr. 
Hale. It is perfectly preserved, and is one of the most 
interesting relics I have ever known. There is no ques- 
tion as to its authenticity, and it has for all the years 
been in the control of the Huddleson family, who are the 
most respectable people in this county. 

This was one of the most interesting sections of this 
country, as it is yet. It was the dividing line between 
the West and the South, and the Indians always went 
by this route when they went from Ohio and Illinois to 
massacre the Virginia settlements. This was the place 
where they made their salt, and it was here also that the 
whites came to have their salt made in the early days, 
and both sides watched for the other when they were 
engaged in this useful occupation. 

hey have here one of Boone’s original surveys, writ- 
ten in his own hand and signed with his name. I have 
seen and had in my hand the original paper, and for 
the edification of our readers I will give it to you in full. 
Boone was a great surveyor, and surveyed a number of 
lands while he was here. He had fought all over this terri- 
tory and thoroughly knew the whole of it. He did the 
marking with his tomahawk and they have here a num- 
ber of the lines which he ran, marked with his initials, 
“D. B.” Several of these are here in the office, and are 
noted relics of this noted man. Below is the survey with 
all the peculiarities of spelling: 


“June 14th, 1791. 
“Laide of for Willeam Allin ten dcres of land situated 
on the South Este Side of Crucked Crick in the County 
of Canhawway and bounded as followeth: Viz., Begin- 
ing at a rad oke and Hickury, thence North 56, West 23 
poles to a Stake; thence South 56 Este 23 poles to a 
Stake, thence South 34, West 58 poles to the Begining. 

Daniel Boone.” 


On one of his‘trips up the Gauley River, which is one 
of the rivers flowing into this lovely country, Boone went 
to the great yewpine forest and was struck there with the 
magnificent growth of the yewpine, which was common- 
ly known as the -yewpine or black spruce. He trimmed 
off one of the small tree tops and brought it home to 
show his friends in this section as a specimen of new 
pine, and polishing it down made it into a walking stick, 
which he gave to his friend, Matthias Van Bibber. It 
has been carefully preserved in the family, and was given 
to Mr. John L. Cole, a relative and connection of the 
Boone family, and is now here in the Historical Society. 
It was worn by the hand of this great old hunter, and 
was one of his constant companions. 

I wish I had the space to give you some of the in- 
cidents of Boone’s career in this county. Among other 
things I found out that which I never knew before, that 


Kit Carson’s mother was a relative of Boone, and that - 


they were of the same stock, and second cousins. Simon 
Kenton, the great Indian fighter, and Boone’s closest 
companion, also lived in this county, and here he hunted 
and and sold his pelts at the mouth of the 
Kana) It is right strange that this county should 
have been the home of two of the greatest Indian fight- 
ers that the world has ever known. Boone, when he 
left here, embarked for Missouri right at the mouth of 
the Elk River at its junction with the Kanawha, which 
is about s5ooyds. from where I am staying with my 
friend in the city of Charleston. 

But to 0. on with the Historical Society. They have 
here also his gun, which is probably one. of the most 
famous w as in the annals of this country.. The Van 
Bibber ly is a very noted family in this section, and 
as I have said before, it is one of the families with which 
coe was connected in his life in this county. The 
ri 1s 


known as the Van Bibber rifle. Its stock and 
barrel are sft. 4in. Jong it carries an ounce ball, and was 
originally full stocked, but in a fight with a wounded 
bear, which up just as he got close to it, the muz- 
we Pad ad ; under-stock was torn off by the teeth 
of fierce animal, and Boone then covered it with a 


ind holt. It is brass mounted, and 
and has about 214in. drop. I notice 


that this drop is peculiar with all of the rifles of this 
description: 

As I have said before, Matthias Van Bfbber was 
Boone’s closest friend here. Van Bibber carried this 
rifle at the battle of Point Pleasant in 1775, and he also 
carried it in the war of 1812. With this rifle is the 
original powder horn and bullet mould, and a fine old 
shot pouch, but Dr. Hale informs me that this was not 
the original shot pouch. A pocket compass with a 
sundial attachment, and a steel square-pointed needle 
for fixing buffalo hides and an attachment for carrying 
beaver bait, with a tally stick for keeping the days of 
the week and the month on the part of a Western expe- 
dition, and a part of Van Bibber’s commission in the 
war of 1812, are also in the collection. The rifle is 
in splendid condition, and could be used to-day if neces- 
sary, and Dr. Hale is inclined to think that the gun 
was constructed in this country. The lock is an Eng- 
lish flint lock, and is one that has been in continual 
use. Dr. Hale handed me a flint that had been in the 
gun at the battle of Point Pleasant in 1774. He received 
it from James Van Bibber, who says that it has been 
carefully preserved in the family since that time. This 
is possibly one of the most interesting collections of 
Boone relics in this country, and thousands of dollars 
have been offered for the collection, but of course re- 
fused. Dr. Hale has devoted a great deal of his time 


-getting together this collection, and is thoroughly con- 


versant with the whole history of Boone’s experiences 
in this county, and from him I have gotten the informa- 
tion which I have given you. 

Here they have also what is known as the Dick 
Pointer gun, with which the negro slave killed a num- 
ber of Indians. who were getting under the house in an 
attempt to take Fort Donnally, which is about ten 
miles from Lewisburg. 

Boone’s father and mother moved from Berks county, 
Pa., to the banks of the Yadkin,.N. C., and on the stone 
fireplace of the home place Daniel Boone carved his 
name. This has been known for a long time, and Dr. 
Hale went down there some three years ago and recov- 
ered the jamb, and has it here in the Historical Society 
collection. It will be noticed that Boone sometimes 
signed his name Boone and at other times Boon, and 
here he cut his name Boon. The old residence was 
burned down and the jamb was cut out of the hearth- 
stone. On a beech tree near the Yadkin home Boone 
had also cut his name, which on the bark is still legible, 
and Dr. Hale has also “placed this in the Historical 
Society collection. 


They have here a fine engraving of Boone, taken 
from a painting. It shows the make-up of a splendid 
character, which has been lost sight of by his biogra- 
phers. Instead of a mere hunter and trapper and In- 
dian fighter, he was a wise counsellor and a clear- 
headed man in all of the great affairs then taking place 
in this country. He had a splendid mouth, a handsome 
forehead, a vigorous nose and a strong, determined 
chin, and his hair to the last was full and heavy and is 
entirely white, and in his deep eyes there is the mark of 
a strong and able man. When this portrait was taken 
he was about eighty years old. It is a grand face, -with- 
out a weak spot in its make-up. 

The collection of relics inthis society is one of the 
most interesting in this country. It has been gotten 
here in this strange country, which seems to have been 
a kind of debatable ground throughout all times. They 
have here the most extensive mounds, from which have 
been taken strange and weird relics of the other times, 
and on the banks of the. Kanawha River, not far from 
here, are the remains of quite a large city, and just 
above here on Armstrong Creek is a wall which extends 
for several miles along the crest of the mountain, and no 
one can exactly understand the reason of its construc- 
tion. It is splendidly preserved, but for all purposes 
of defense it would be useless, and there is no burying 
of any of the inhabitants under it or about it. At some 
day when I again visit this country I will give you a 
nes detailed account of some of this interesting col- 

ection. 


As I passed out of the room I was forcibly reminded 
that we were in the South. On the right-hand side as 
we went out there was an oak post. which had rotted 
at the top, the lower parts being well preserved. Upon 
inquiry I found it was a whipping post which for years 
had known service in the punishment of slaves. This 
whipping post is a peculiar illustration of this people 
among whom I am staying at present. They are the 
soul of kindness and hospitality, and yet under all there 
is a strain which makes them approachable only to a 
certain extent. I have a Southern friend who is gentle- 
ness itself to children, the soul of chivalry to women, 
yet he has been “out” twice, and has been engaged in 
half a dozen most desperate affairs. The Southern people 
are the most interesting people I have ever met, and 
everywhere I hear expressions of approval that the 
days of slavery and the whipping post are over. 

My host, after a few days at home, was engaged in 
some business matters over on the Guyandotte, the 
home of the Hatfields, and there in the midst of that 
mountain people I spent three of the most interesting 
days in all my experience. At my earliest convenience 
I will give the readers an account of fishing on the Guy- 
andotte among the Hatfields and McCoys. | 

' E. P. MEsserer. 


A Tacoma restaurateur has found a way to keep veni- 
son on his bill of fare all. the year round. He buys wild 
Hudson’s Bay sheep tes Shee ae and cooks the 
meat in such a way. that gamy and very much 
like deer. A few days agé Game Warden Keihlmeyer 
swooped down on the restaurant, got a piece of the meat 
for evidence, and had the réstaurateur and his wife ar- 
rested on a warrant issued by Justice Smalley. At the 
hearing the process of. venisonizing mutton was ex- 
plained by the defendants, aed the court, being ‘satisfied 
that the State game laws had ‘not been violated, dismissed 


the case. names of the defendants were suppressed. 
Their restaurant is thronged every day by Eastern tour- 


ists clamoring for “venison,” and it would bea shame 


to spoil their je seen as it is, not considered a 
sin to “do cat Eacoane Morning Oregonian. 


a 





The Lucky and the Unlucky. 


Popcers’ story of fate in Forrest AND STREAM of 
June 23 well illustrates that which, for want of a better 
name, people call “luck.” But what is luck? Can any- 
one explain why certain individuals, or things, are 
constantly lucky, while others are unlucky? We see 
some people continually losing and others winning at 
raffles and similar games of chance, where skill can- 
not possibly have any influence; and in shooting and 
fishing matters are still worse. Good sportsmen, work- 
ing hard in places that are noted for game, are often 
unsuccessful, while men of no experience and taking lit- 
tle trouble to find game may be very fortunate. Miany 
cases of this kind are so remarkable that they are enough 
to make one superstitious. 

The most extraordinary instance I ever knew of long 
continued luck occurred in 1863, when I was stationed in 
Montreal. I had obtained two months’ leave of ab- 
sence, and was in the act of starting alone for the River 
Ottawa, in order to travel into the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory, when an Irish gentleman (J.) met me at the railway 
station, bringing a letter of introduction from a friend, 
who asked me to assist him in obtaining a chance of 
shooting some deer. 

J., as I afterward found, was a first-class shot with 
the scatter gun, but totally without experience at large 
game. In addition to a shotgun he had brought from 
home a_ double-barreled :muzzle-loading rifle of .577 
bore, about glbs. weight, and constructed for the charge 
used in the army rifle of that period, viz.: 7ogrs. of pow- 
der and a solid conical bullet of 530grs. From constant 
practice, he had become a good and quick target shot. 
and well acquainted with the trajectory at sporting ranges 
—which was very necessary, for the bullet made a high 
curve in its 1ooyds. flight. 

My only weapon was a muzzle-loading .14 bore shot- 
gun, weighing 8%4lbs. It had been made 1%lbs. heavier 
than usual in order to carry ball, with which it was 
very accurate up to 6oyds. As we were starting in the 
beginning of September, J.’s best chance of sport was 
with hounds. 

After buying a cotton tent weighing tolbs., and a 
few other articles for use in camp, we went to a district 
some distance south of Ottawa city, and joined a party of 
settlers in an outing to a beautiful lake, where we stayed 
a few days. Only one deer was found, and it swam 
near the canoe in which a settler was paddling J., who 
shot it. 

We ‘hen traveled for a whole day by steamboat, 
stage coach and buckboard to a newly-built village, 
where we heard that deer were numerous. We put up 
at the only hotel, and became acquainted with several of 
the settlers, who were fond of hunting. They used to 
put their hounds into a tract of bush three or four 
miles broad, between the village and a river, which was 
about 8oyds. wide. In this there were numerous shoals 
at which the deer usually crossed when pressed by the 
hounds, and each hunter was statioried to watch one of 
them. 

The first day a large doe galloped to the runway 
where I was standing, and I killed her with a shot 
through the shoulders. After that I never had a chance 
at any game larger than a duck or grouse during the 
whole month in which J. and I traveled together. On the 
following morning two deer went to the shallow which 
he was watching, and he bagged both with a bullet from 
right and left barrels. On several occasions the deer 
did not cross at the places where the hunters were 
waiting, but altogether ten more were killed. The run- 
ways were chosen for each man, apparently by chance, 
and no one could tell beforehand at which of them a 
deer would pass; but wherever J. happened to be, there 
the animal went on nine out of the ten occasions. He 
well deserved his luck, for he killed every one, and 
although his rifle was a large bore, yet the velocity was 
slow, and it was necessary to hit in or near the right 
place in order to insure bagging. 

After leaving the village, we traveled by buckboard 
and canoe to a small log-built hotel on a portage at the 
head of a lake, eight miles from the nearest cledring, and 
remained there more than a week. The owner had no 
gun, but kept a hound, which he put into the bush near 
the lake on three or four different days. Only one deer 
was driven out, a fawn, which ran through some shallow 
water, and of course went within shot of the canoe where 
J. was sitting, and was killed. 

One evening J. was strolling alone, rifle in hand, near 
the hotel, and met a deer, which he shot. The following 
evening he killed another deer in exactly the same way. 

During a solitary ramble I had founu a swamp con- 
taining numerous bear tracks about two miles from the 
hotel, so one morning we went with the owner and his 
hound to try and bag a bear. While passing through 
some some dense bush the hound gave tongue, and after 
running a short distance the sounds came trom one spot, 
making us think he had brought a bear to bay. While 
pressing forward to get a shot I found myself some dis- 
tance ahead of the other two, and within about goyds. of 
the hound, but could see nothing, owing to the closeness 
of the bush. The hound and his quarry then moved 
rapidly away, and the hotel keeper, hearing them ap- 
proaching, advised J. to stand still. In a few moments 
a deer passed within 5yds. of them and J. killed it. 

A day or two afterward I left J. and proceeded as far 
up the Ottawa River as the time remaining at my dispo- 
sal allowed. I saw J. at Montreal when he was re- 
turning to Ireland. He had bagged altogether seven- 
teen deer, some of them with fine heads, which he had 
preserved. 


—_—_— 


One of the most unlucky men I ever knew was an 
intimate friend and good sportsman at the same station 
as myself in the north of Bengal. If hie invested money 
in a commercial enterprise it was almost certain to fail. 
If he bought shares in an established concern that was 

romising well, the market price would fall immediately. 
rf he bought a good horse some accident was certain to 
happen which no foresight seemed able to prevent. 

he strangest of his misfortunes occurred when we 
were shooting together from elephants in the Terai 
jungles, near the foot of the Himalayas. We had dis- 
mounted at midday to take lunch under some trees, leav- 
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ing our guns and rifles in the howdahs, as the safest place 
for them. (Every sporting howdah is ‘fitted with a rack 
for guns, the butt of each resting in a kind of socket and 
the barrels reclining in a deep groove.) While we 
were eating there was a loud explosion in my friend’s 
howdah; and we found that his 60 guinea, double .50 
bore express rifle had been thrown out of the rack, and 
that one of the hammers was broken off the lock. 

So far as we could judge, it appeared that, when fall- 
ing, the firing pin struck against something, so as to 
explode the cartridge, and the violent recoil had knocked 
the hammer, which was at half-cock, against the edge of 
the seat. 

Almost every elephant relieves the monotony of his 
leisure time by some special way of fidgeting. One con- 
stantly jerks his ears; another rocks backwafd and for- 
ward diagonally between a fore and a hindleg; a third 
raises the trunk above his head and lets it fall between 
his forelegs; but we could not discover what peculiar 
kind of fidgetting had thrown the rifle out of the rack. 
Any other man’s rifle would have remained in it. 

The Hindoos, believing as they do in reincarnation, 
account for a man being fortunate, or the reverse, by 
saying that he is being punished or rewarded for the 
good or bad acts which he did in a former.life on earth. 
Perhaps this may be the true explanation of that which 
we term “luck.” J. J. Meyrick. 

Soutx Devon, England. 





Highways and Byways.—lIl. 


THE trip across the reservation had much more of 
business than of pleasure connected with it; so imme- 
diately upon my return I determined to put a week or 
two oi loafing into the year’s history. Diamond Cajon, 
the stamping ground of the last two years, was the place 
chosen, and a party was at once made up. Unfortunately 
the day before the time fixed for departure the son of my 
companion was thrown from his horse and so seriously 
injured that his father did not dare leave home. This 
left me to do the honors for a party of five ladies. In 
bygone days my wife has insisted upon taking her rod 
and wading wherever I would, but this year she lay on 
her cot under the pines with hectic flush and hacking 
cough that all too painfully- made me realize that the 
mountain outing is not for my pleasure alone. Then 
we had two “schoolmarms”—one an invalid, the other 
the most absolutely helpless creature in camp _ thaf it 
has ever been my lot to meet. She could read poetry 
and rave over scenery, but she could not peel potatoes, 
kindle a fire nor make coftee. It was a relief to find 
that the other two young ladies had been raised on a 
ranch, and so far as camping and camp cookery were 
concerned were “up to snuff.” So much for the per- 
sonnel. In order to vary the monotony I persuaded my 
friend Leo B. to help me pitch camp and stay with us 
for a couple of days. 

A 6 o’clock start and a 3 o’clock stop! Four o’clock 
found the two tents pitched beside an ice cold spring 
on Little Diamond; the stove set up in a natural bower; 
the teamster in the act of departing, while Leo and I 
ride with him as far as Big Diamond to try the even- 
ing fishing. Candor compels me to acknowledge that 
our first attempt resulted in a dismal failure. No matter 
what flies we tried they were eagerly grabbed by— 
shiners. Leo did succeed in securing a couple of 8in. 
trout, but what were thev for such a crowd? However 
we enjoyed an evening about the roaring camp-fire and 
determined to retrieve out fortunes on the morrow. 

The shadows were yet long as we commenced to 
whip the stream that yesterday had doomed us to dis- 
appointment. The morning brought us no change of 
fortune. After we had fished for a mile up Big Dia- 
mond a man on horseback rode up to us. I had met 
him here during the two previous summers. He has 
camped on Diamond for thirteeen summers, and had 
never before had such a run of ill luck. He attributed 
the poor fishing to a saw mill at the head of the right- 
hand fork. The proprietor, in spite of a warning last 
year, persisted in dumping his sawdust into the creek. 
Leo and I determined to try the left-hand fork. For 
five miles we rode up the stream, through groves where 
beautiful summer camps were located. -All the fisher- 
men complained of existing conditions. 

At the highest camp we tied our horses and started 
abruptly to the left on a narrow trail that led up, up, 
almost to the clouds. The torrent that roared beside 
us looked inviting, but when we tasted of the water there 
was a sulphurous flavor that hinted of proximity to 
Gehenna. After an hour’s tramp the odor of sulphur 
filled the air, and we arrived at three large sulphur 
springs almost in the tiptop of the Wasatch. We had 
come to the dividing line between The Basin and Straw- 
berry. Above the sulphur springs the valley opened 
into a great grassy flat, where the brook wandered now 
lazily in the open, now dashed into dark pools beneath 
the upland willow brush. There were no shiners here, 
just plain brook trout, and enough of them’to make it 
interesting for three short hours, and then we wended 
our way downward with a full creel. How the other 
campers envied us, and how we exaggerated the perils 
of the trail, and how tired and hungry and self-satisfied 
we were when we returned to camp on Little Diamond 
at 10 o'clock in the evenin~. everv one who has had a 
similar day’s enjoyment well knows. 

Leo departed the next day, and I was left as guardian 
of ar aycrwhelming amourt of femirinitv,  T did rot dare 
wander iar from camp, but almost every evening I would 
walk down to Diamond and secure enough trout for 
breakfast. 

Little Diamond did not yield one fish to my efforts. 
Tt was with a feelire aft ober'y4te cont stent +h + 
I left my rod resting against the tent and my gun in 
its case and devoted the morning hcurs to the fauna of 
the rn--ountry Ever thoyerh late tay Teale eveniaer crericg 
of birds were just nesting, and at dawn and vesper twi- 
light the songs of thrushes and warblers blended with the 
music of the stream. 

Close by our camp a dead willow. bent over the 
stream.. In its forks a thrush (resembling an olive- 
breasted thrush) had fashioned its delicate nest. What 
place could be mdre secure? A dense canopy of green 
‘rom a stately box elder screened the home from preying 
hawks, owls and magpies; the nodding branch above the 


“riffle readered safe from hu 


todents and canning 
snakes. Here the mother laid four beautifully speckle 
eggs. Day after day we would sit and watch her. At 
first she was worried at our pfesence, but after a while 
she became better acquainted and would allow us’ to ap- 
proach within sft. of her. In fact, I think she rather 
expected a daily visit. Early one morning a fisherman 
passed by. He had worked hard for the two trout that 
were in his possession. I did not covet them. He had 
as much right to use birch pole and angle worms as I 
had to split-bamboo and grizzly-king. He came to 
the overhanging willow. It barred his way. The mother 
thrush flew up with a piteous little cry. That nest was 
safe from everything birt ran. tte ew # sow, toe 
speckled eggs almost ready to burst with the pent-up 
life within; saw and for an instant the divine struggled 
with the brute; then with an oath he dashed the 
branch from his path. The nest tipped. On the rocks 
below four broken egg shells shimmered for a moment 
as the sunlight came through a fretwork of green, and 
then the silvery waters carried them away, and the re- 
cording angel jotted down one more tragedy. 

Days rolled by. About our tents little pouched rats 
threw up their mounds, and as we caught them with 
simple nooses and fed them the weeds that they relished 
they became as tame as kittens. Even the squirrels lost 
all fear of us, and I have almost come to the conclusion 
that for the highest enjoyment in the woods rod and 
gun should be left at home. A week in camp and then 
a messenger with an imperative summons to another 
portion of the State. So ended the vacation of ’98. 

SHOSHONE. 

Provo, Utch, July 25, 


Glatuyal History. 


Bird Nesting with a Camera. 


Provipinc there be water of some kind near at hand, 
the red-winged blackbird is not hard to please when he 
comes to select a nesting site. A tussock of grass in the 
middle of a swamp will answer his purpose very nicely, 
and he will build his nest in the center of it. A clump of 
reeds rising from the water of a pond will afford him an 
excellent site in which to swing his hammock, but a wild 
rose bush growing in the moist earth along the bank of 
a river will suit him just as well. 

If I wish to. photograph a red-wing’s nest, it is to some 
such place as I have described that I take my camera. 











NEST OF RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD, 
Photo by Ernest Harold Baynes. 


Ii I have any special reason for keeping my feet dry I 
wear rubber boots, as a good look at the home of this 
bird generally means more or less wading. 

I was out on a little photographing expedition the 
other day, along the bank of the Noroton River, near 
Stamford, Conn. Just above the dam over which the 
river flows to join the waters of Long Island 
Sound there is a large pond, into which a long 
narrow promontory runs from the north. This 
neck of land: is composed of soft, rich ground, and 
is covered with a heavy growth of bushes. Beneath them 
is a carpet of skunk cabbage and hellebore, and along 
the margin in the early spring there are brilliant patches 
of marsh marigold. It was to this place I came in 
search of the nest I wished to photograph. On the 
mainland, not far from the promontory, was a tall tree, 
and on the topmost twig a reg-winged blackbird swung 
in the wind. At short intervals he uttered a joyous call 
of “kong-quer-ree,” which was doubtless a signal to. 
his mate. The phrase is translated by Mr. F. M. Chap- 
man as meaning “all’s well.” As I: approached, his 
confident announcement was changed to a suspicious 
“chut, chuck,” -and ‘then he launched himself into the air 
with a shrill and prolonged-cry of alarm. As he did so 
his wings’.were spread, and. he showed the brilliant 
crimson epaulettes from which he takes his name. Cross- 
ing over to the promontory, I pushed my way through 
the dense growth, pulling my camera and tripod along 
behind me. 28 
’ I had not%gone ‘far when there was a flutter of bird’s: 
wings on my left, and the next moment the hen red- 
wing, a plain streaked bird, hung poised in the air above 
me. There, in a wild rose bush, and perhaps 4ft. from the 
ground, hung the nest, and in it were four beautiful blue 
eggs curiously streaked and spotted with black. 

First of all I cut away with a jackknite several branches 


which overhung the nest, and let in a flood of sunlight. 
I then cut two long, straight poles and slung them up 
horizontally, a few inches a art, and almost directly over 
the nest. I made them as firm as I could by tying them 
to the bushes with cords, and by, bracing them from 
below with stakes, which I cut with my knife. I placed 
the camera on the poles with the nozzle pointing down 
between them at the nest, and then made a trip to. the 
mainland for a large flat stone. Fortunately there was an 
old decayed tree stump close to the rose bush, and 
by placing my stone upon it and climbing to the top I 
was in a position from which I could just manage to 
focus the camera. I was using a very slow plate, so I 
gave it a short time exposure with full sunlight, and 
obtained the picture from which was taken the illustra- 
tion given herewith. 
Ernest Harotp Baynes. 


The Great Carolina Wren. 


(7. ludovicianus.) 


Tuis summer of 1898 has proven an unusual season in 
an ornithological way with me, inasmuch as I have 
chronicled the appearance of the European starling* 
here, and have renewed with much pleasure my old 
acquaintanceship with the Carolina wren. 

I have at last succeeded in establishing a degree of 
intimacy with this bird that quite delights me. 

We have had an unusual number of feathered friends 
with us this year, both local and transient, who have 
gladdened our few remaining woods and groves with 
song, and among them came this shy, alert, superb song- 
ster. 

An occasional visitor, his advent in years gone by has 
always stirred me to unwonted effort in the endeavor 
to establish a familiar footing between us, but often as I 
have tried the result up to the present has been fruitless. 

Some three weeks since I heard his unique call in the 
misty twilight of early dawn. The bird was far away, but 
his clear inimitable tones drifted to me through the open 
window like an elfin melody. A heavy, steamy fog 
shrouded the outside world, it was a silent dawn but 
for the soft purr of the dripping leaves; still nothing 
seemed to depress the cheery far-away little voice that 
weaved itself with my dreams. 

A day or two of careful work convinced me that his 
favorite haunt was in the garden among the bean poles. 
And here, with opera glass in hand, I posted myself one 
morning about 11 o’clock to await his arrival. All the 
morning I had heard him on his range’gradually working 
my way, but the supply of insects must have been 
abundant, for he was half an hour overdue. 

I was on the watch for him, but even so he took me 
by surprise. 

Mosquitoes were bleeding me most viciously as I 
stood among the vines, but realizing that the “flirt” of 
a handkerchief would put an end to my investigations, I 
had just taken the somewhat risky chance of lighting a 
cigar. 

rH I flipped the burned match away, there came the 
dart of a little body, a flutter of tiny wings, and within 
Rit. of me, on a swaying tendril, set aswing by the im- 
pact of his tiny\ feet, was my rusty-coated little friend. 

His eyes were upon me, and the quick, nervous flip 
of his expressive tail seemed to bode a sudden termina- 
tion of the interview. Here was a fix! If I stopped 
smoking the mosquitoes would drive me out, if I con- 
tinued the wren would be off to a certainty. However, 
I decided. to chance it and puffed slowly on. For per- 
haps two minutes he eyed me, shifting his position up 
and down his tumbling perch, with sudden, jerky mo- 


‘tions. 


Presently he skipped to the tip of a pole some 2ft. 
nearer, again peering curiously down at me. 

No need for my glass here, so save for an irregular 
‘puffing of my cigar I stood motionless. 

Suddenly, to my great delight, he seemed to lose all 
‘sense of fear, and quickly fluffed himself into a little ball 
of ruddy, brewn feathers, up went his graceful little head 
.and that wondrous voice of his set me all aglow. The 
sting of mosquito bites vanished on the instant, and again 
after the lapse of years I felt that thrill that comes to 
all bird lovers in the fascination of their first ornitholo- 
gical studies. 

I have toughened up somewhat during life, but for that 
moment I was a lad again. 

God bless my little friend for it. 

Oh, how he sang to me! I cannot. describe it. For 
twenty years I had waited for this opportunity to listen 
and enjoy his musical ecstacy with him, but never before 
had he gratified my wish. 

He made a lengthy toilet there on the tip of the pole, 
pausing every few moments to fling a ripple of song into 
the air, then in a flash he was in a nearby apple tree, pok- 
ing about for insects. I saw him take a white moth from 
a crevice in the bark and next instant he had a small, 
green worm from the under side of a leaf, he clung vireo- 
like upside down as he ate it. Every second or two 
the old garden rang to the music of his call. 

Something seemed to interest him in an old knothole 
he discovered, for again and again he would make a 
quick run along the limb and look in there, only to 
back away with a queer little chatter. 

After a half-hour of restless fidgeting about, he seemed 
to have exhausted the subject of the apple tree and away 
he rippled to the woods close by. The soul of the 
garden seemed to go with him. Curious as to what 
could have:attracted him in the knothole, I investigated 
and found a fat, comfortable looking old tree toad 
squatted blinking just inside the opening. 

This bird is not a common visitor with us. I have 
seen ,perhaps a dozen in the last twenty years; never 
having found the nest, I cannot say they. breed here. 

Their usual call bears a striking resemblance to that of 
‘the Virginia cardinal, differing in that it is not quite so 
prolonged. 

Extremely restless, continually on the move as it 
reaches for food, its action is much like that of the 
vireos in the curious positions it assumes. : 
All the individuals I have observed seem to have had 


* See Forest anp Stream, July 30, 1898. 














a range which was daily 
mained with us. 

I have followed this particular fellow day after day 
over his so-called range, till, as I have related above, he 
at last decided to reward my persistence with a song in 
his own charming manner. 

You know “nothing is worth having that is not worth 
striving for.” I have long and faithfully striven for just 
such an intimacy with T. ludovicianus as the summer of 
pe has given, and the result has repaid me a hundred 
old. 

I have but one regret, ’tis that I was alone, with no 
fellow enthusiast to enjoy with me the marvelous music 
of the Carolina wren at ‘close range. 

Witmot TowNsEND. 


traversed as long as they te-_ 


Bay Rincs, N. Y , Aug. 1. 


Some Animal Pets.—Il. 


I HAVE learned, as the result of long experience in 
a weakness for domestic pets, that they will get cross 
as they grow older, especially those redeemed from a 
wild state. As long as they are young they are amiable 
and interesting, but no amount of domesticating seems to 
prevent their gradually resuming all the characteristics 
of their nature, which crop out by degrees until the time 
arrives sooner or later when they become dangerous, 
to children particularly, who are wont to tease them. 

You would naturally suppose that the period for the 
most prolonged amiability would be that of the deer 
instead of that of the bear, but such has not been my 
experience. The deer became dangerous at an earlier 
period. They are lovely pets when young, and so con- 
tinue for a year or eighteen months; after that they are 
not to be trusted; and strange to say the doe is the first 
1 become vicious. the bezr, as we alt Know. 1s ? lz ’- 
ful fellow, and continues to be so for some time after he 
has obtained his growth, and does not exhibit dangerous 
qualities to any extent; but the trouble with him 1s that 
he — so infernally rough in his play that one’s clothes 
suffer, to say nothing of scratches more or less severe. 
He seems to have no judgment in the use of his claws, 
as has a cat. I have had many a suit of clothes reduced 
to a condition that the neediest tramp: would reject, 
and yet bruin considered it all the height of fun. Dogs 
from dearly bought experience became shy of him, and 
declined a game of rough and tumble. The exception of 
animals disposed to develop into unamiable traits was 
a little armadillo that I had caught when quite young. 
He was a serious little fellow, and spent most of his time 
under the house, at least during the day. At night he 
would come out and roam all over the house, dragging 
his corrugated tail over the bare floor with a sound like 
dragging a length of stove pipe. It was fun to see a 

“ dog dash for him: his turtle-like shell, which. wher ne 
undertook to grab him, seemed a surprise to the dog; 
and the attack did not concern little piggy in the least. 
He seemed to be saying, “Go ahead, doggy, and try it 

on if it amuses you,” which it did not after a trial. 

Yors would usvatly lie down and Ieok at him, an. no 
doubt were saying to themselves, “Well, what manner 
of animal are you?” 

As I say, he was a serious minded little chap, and: at- 
tended strictly to his own business, which consisted 
in rooting around the kitchen back door in quest of 
scraps, and when the supply was short going into the 
kitchen and looking appealingly to the cook, who usually 
gave him a slice of bread, which he took in his mouth 
and carried under the house. He and the cook were 
great friends. . 

There is one animal that I defy any human being to 
tame or get on friendly terms with, and ‘that is the 
appropriately named wildcat. A Mexican brought me 
a kitten one day rolled up in a sack, exhibiting his 
hands bloody and covered with scratches. I had always 
heard that it was impossible to tame a wildcat, but I 
thought I would try the experiment, and placed him in 
a wire cage. As small as he was, he would spit and 
growl if one came near him, and would not drink his 
milk if any one was present. As he grew up he seemed 
to grow more devilish. I tried starving him, but it 
made no difference. I kept him for six months, by 
which time he attained full size, and ferocity was no 
term for his devilishness. Finally one day, with the 
help of my Mexican boy, Santos, we dragged the cage 
astride the yard, and were debating whether to shoot 
him or take the cage down the river and throw him in. 
Just then along came a neighbor who owned a big 
bull dog. “Hold on,” said he, “let me go to the house 
and get Tige; it will be just fun Sor him.” 

I said, “I hope you don’t value the dog much.” 

“Value him? I have been offered $150 for him.” 

“Well,” I said, “then don’t turn him loose on this 
varmint. If vou do there wil! be a used up dog.” 

But he insisted on it. So Tige was brought, and was 
wild to get at the cat. The man held the dog whi'> I 
unfastened the door. Out bounded the cat, and Tige 
went for him. For about five minutes there was one 
confused ball of dog and cat in the air, and yowls and 
growls. At last Tige got the cat at the hack of the 

'-. there was a crack and the cat was dead. But such 

a looking dog as Tige was. He limped out of the 

fight covered with blood and scratches, one eye gone 

and a generally-used up dog. I said, “How about that 
$150? Sorry you did not take it?” 

“No,” replied the owner, “after that fight I would not 
take $200 for him.” 

Tige might have said with the Cave Roller: 





“Now the game is o’er and the coast is clear, 
Straighten up my nose and help me find my ear.” 


PopGErRs. 
San Francisco. 





Captive Albino Robin. - 


Hicuianp Park, Ill., Aug. 4—From a robin’s nest 
his house, a young friend secured an 
albino specimen which is now almost full-grown and 
in perfect plumage. It is snow white, with pink eyes. I 
have seen albinos of other species, but never of a_rchin. 
It is a rara avis. : E. N. 


Mink and Grouse. 


Morristown, N. J.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
paper is received with pleasure at my house, and Mr. 
Mather’s articles are read with pleasure and profit. I agree 
with him as to the destructiveness of the mink. What 
was said about minks in the issue of July 30 reminds 
me of the following incident: Together with my son 
I was following the track of a mink up a little brook, 
the ground being covered with snow, and came to where 
the track turned abruptly away from the stream and led 
to a brush heap about 25 or 3o0ft. distant. On the brush 
heap were scattered the feathers of a ruffed grouse. 
The track led back to the brook and on up. Evidently 
the mink had scented the grouse from the brookside, and 
must have been pretty hungry, as none of the flesh was 
left. C. M. Puiuips. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Indian Modes of Hunting. 


Ill.—Foxes. 

THE fox as a rule is a most wily animal, and numerous 
are the stories of his cunning toward the Indian hunter 
with his steel traps. 

Starvation makes them catch in deadfalls, but they 
must be very starved indeed before they pull a piece of 
frozen bait and have a weight fall on their back. The 
skins of foxes killed during starvation are never so 
valuable, as the hair then lacks the rich gloss. When 
small game is plenty, such as rabbits and partridges, 
and foxes are few, the skins are of a deep richness not 
seen under other circumstances. 

There are several different and distinct colors of foxes 
of the north country. They are all of the same family, 
with the single exception of the white or arctic fox. 
These, apart from their difference of color, differ very 
much* in their characteristics. They are not cunning; 
on the contrary, they are positively stupid. They will 
readily catch in deadfalls, and will walk into an open, un- 
covered steel trap in daylight! Again the flesh of the 
arctic fox is gaten as readily as that of the hare or 
white partridge; all other foxes are carrion; even a 
starving Indian would give them the go-by. 

Of the other or true fox we have many colors and 
shades of color, and I give them in their cash value 
rotation, beginning with the black or pole fox: First, 
black or pole; second, black silver; third, silver gray; 
fourth, black cross; fifth, dark cross; sixth, ordinary 
cross; seventh, light cross; eighth, dark blue (i. e., lead 
color); ninth, light blue; tenth, bright red; eleventh, 
light red; twelfth, arctic white; thirteenth, pale red. 

Number thirteen is the poorest quality of the: fox 
family, and is worth less than the arctic white fox. 

January is the best month for trapping. First, because 
the fur is then at its primest, and second; food ts harder 
te vet .and the fox consequently more likely to ente 
a trap. ‘4 

U1 course any number of trap will catch a fox, but 
not every trap will hold him. There is such a thing 
as the trap being too large and strong, as weil as too 
small and weak! When too large and strong it catches 
too high up the leg, and being too strong it breaks 
the bone at the same time; and then in cold weather 
it’s only a question of a few minutes for the frozen 
skin and muscles of the leg to be twisted off and Master 
Fox runs away on three legs, ever after to be too cun- 
ning to be caught in a trap. On the other hand, if the 
trap is too small and weak it catches the fox by the toes, 
and he either pulls his foot clear at once or the toes, be- 
coming frozen and insensible to feeling, are twisted 
off; and this, if anything, is a harder ‘fox to circumvent 
than the one with half a leg. 

The proper trap to use is a Newhouse No. When 
properly set it catches just above all the fingers, as it 
were. or where the paw. or foot would correspond with 
the thick part of the hand. There there is a good, solid 
hold of muscles, sinews, etc. There, once the jaws are 
fixed, they hold the fox to the death. 

Fox hunters are very particular to keep everything 
connected with the trapping away from the house or 
camp, even wearing an outside pair of moccasins, which 
are peeled off and hung up with the snowshoes. 

The hunter generally places his trap or traps on some 
bare point jutting out into the lake, or some narrows, 
or near a clump of willows at the edge of barren grourds, 
or any other place his judgment tells him a fox is likely 
to pass. The fewer signs the better; therefore instead 
of the chain being tied to a picket, a stick 4 or Sft. 
long is slipped through the ring on the chain up to the 
middle. ere it is securely fastened, so that it won’t slip 
either way. A trench the length of the stick is cut down 
in the snow with the head of the axe, and the pole laid 
therein about a foot beneath the surface. Snow is 
then piled in and the whole packed hard. 

The trap is now opened, and the snow packed down 
with the back of the man’s mitt, large enough to lay the 
trap and spring therein. The trap is now open and about 
2in. lower than the surrounding snow. The hunter now 
begins carefully to lay five flat balsam bows or clusters 
of needles from the palate out to the jaws until the 
whole is covered; then very gently he either dusts light 
snow over this until it has the same appearance as the 
rest or he takes up two large pieces of frozen snow 
= rubs them together over the trap until all is cov- 
ered. 

Chopped up frozen meat or fish, a supply of which 
the trapper is provided with, is now sprinkled or thrown 
about, beginning 15 or 2oft. off and gradually. getting 
more plentiful as the trap is neared. 

With a brush broom the hunter dusts his snowshoe 
tracks full as he recedes from the trap until he is off 
30 or 4oft.; after that no further precaution is necessary 
for an ordinary fox. But for an extraordinary one I 
could relate a hundred different ways of setting traps and 
bait to overreach the wily old fellow: but in most cases 

. it is time wasted, the fox eating the bait and turning the 
traps over night after night, much to the vexation of 
the hunter. ; 
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It is a pretty sight ta see a black or silver gray 
fox jumping in a trap on the pure white snow. I went ( 
one time with Wa-sa-Kejic to see his traps in the 
barren grounds back of the post. I was following in 
small swell in the country, here and there.clumps of 
black willows. All at once he stopped so suddenly in 
his tracks that I fell up against him. 

“There,” he said, “look at that!” My eye followed 
his finger, and there, jumping and struggling to get e 
away, was a large black fox! 

“Let me shoot him,” I exclaimed, drawing my gun 
cover as I spoke. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “we will only do that if he pulls 
himself clear of the trap.” And with that he drew his 
belt axe and walked with a steady step down on the 
fox. The closer he got the more the fox struggled, but 
- was well and freshly caught, and the trap held him 
ast. 

Wa-sa-Kejic gave him a tap on the nose with the helve 
of the axe, which had the effect of stunning him. The 
Indian then seized him with his left hand by the throat, 
and with his right hand felt for his heart; this he 
drew gradually down toward the stomach until the heart 
strings gave way; there was a quiver, and the fox was 
thrown down on the snow limp and dead. - 

What a pleased look the Indian wore as he stood 
there, evidently oblivious to my presence for the mo- 
ment, as he gazed down on the most valuable skin it was 
possible for him to trap. What a number of necessaries 
and luxuries this would procure for his family. He 
would get from the factor at the post $80 for that one 
single skin! What a number of any other skins it would 
take to amount to that sum! 


Martin Hunter. 


Woodcock and Plover. 


One sultry afternoon the last day of July, 189-, a gun- ° 
ning skiff rowed out from the Pennsylvania shore of the 
broad Delaware, with three men and a veritable boat 
load of miscellaneous articles. They had not far to go, 
for their objective point was a graceful little sloop yacht 
lying about 200yds. out in the stream, and glad were 
the occupants of the skiff that the distance was no 


the confusion of guns, bags, boxes, baskets of fruit, and 
a big chunk of ice amidships wrapped in blankets and 
newspapers. 

On the last seat sat the rower, there being no other 
seat available. He was a typical Delaware River man— 
fisherman and gunner—employed to take charge of the 
yacht Signet, to which our party were rowing. Of 
medium height and size, wiry and bronzed by continued 
life on the river, such is a brief description of Carmen, 
one of the best shots, undoubtedly the best plover 
hunter in the country, and considered by his present 
employers an invaluable assistant in the field, and the 
best of company on a yacht. 

On the extreme stern of the skiff, with one leg along 
the gunwale and the other stuck out over the baggage, 
was Bill, the youngest of the party. He was one of 
those overgrown boys that are sometimes termed all 
legs, and his were certainly long as well as remarkably 
thin, albeit straight, and as had been shown on many a 
shooting trip, strong and tough enough to carry their 
owner as far as the next man. Bill was an enthusiastic 
sportsman, a hard worker, a tolerable shot, and was not 
easily discouraged, but always extremely elated over any 
success, no matter how small. 

At the bow was the Colonel, a man of medium size 
and some ten years older than Bill. He was the best 
hunter, the best shot, and the life of the party; in fact, 
most every time he spoke the others had to smile, and 
when he told one of his famous stories after supper Bill 
would almost go into hysterics, while Carmen would 
chuckle to himself at intervals for an hour afterward. 

The only other occupant of the boat was Ready, Bill’s 
Irish setter, of whom we will have more to say later. 

By the time Carmen Fad melted an indentation in his 
icy seat, the skiff trad reached the yacht, so our sports- 
men jumped, and while Carmen put the things aboard 
they went below to change their city clothes for some- 
thing cooler and more appropriate for shooting. 

By the time they got under way the sun was scarcely 
two hours from the horizon, and as the wind was very 
light they ealculated by the time they reached the mouth 
of Sculltown Creek on the Jersey shore there would be 
little more than an hour of daylight remaining in which 
to shoot. In addition to this it was apparent that on 
the high water they would have a thunderstorm; and so 
it proved, for hardly had they come to anchor in the 
creek before the wind came out in puffs from the north- 
west, and the heavy clouds above them burst with all 
the fury of an August thunder gust. 

But the rain made no difference to either the Colonel 
or Bill; in fact, the change in the weather made it more 
pleasant for their work. As the time was short, leaving 
Carmen to prepare supper, they jumped in the skiff, 
called Ready after them, and rowed up the creek a quar- 
ter of a mile to the end of a row of willows which grew 
at the end of the fast.land, and between it and the marsh 
along the river. A 

Here was what is termed a rift, which is the collection. 
of driftwood and debris left by the tide at high water. 
This rift was in some places right under the willows, 
in others 2oyds. further out toward the river, and on 
both sides was it hemmed in by cat-tails and reeds. In 
dry season the woodcock, not finding the woods suffi- 
ciently moist, come down to.such places as this, where 
the high tides keep the ground damp and succulent, 
and here they are often shot in considerable numbers, 
there being but a limited amount of space to hunt over, 
as the rift is seldom toyds. wide, and the birds come 
out of the cat-tails and from under the willows at night 
to feed on the more open ground. - 

The evening of which we now speak was particularly 
favorable, for the reason the tide, now high, would drive 
in any birds there might be on the marsh outside the rift, 
while the thunderstorm had made it appear as if the sun 
had set already, thereby having a tendency to bring 

- thé birds out from under the willows at an earlier hour 
than usual; and so it was that our sportsmen started up 
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the rift with high hopes and in the best ef -spirits, in. 
spite of the drenching rain. 

Nor were their expectations doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for they had not gone 2o0yds. before Ready, who 
was beating the cat-tails between them and the willows, 
flushed a bird, which flew out toward the Colonel with 
that most thrilling whistle that makes one’s blood rush 
through his veins with renewed vigor; and now as the 
bird turns up the rift the report of the Colonel’s gun 
announces his death, and a bunch of brown feathers 
floating in the air shows where the noble bird lies. 

Bill now takes a turn toward the willows, thinking 
perhaps. another bird may be skulking beneath their 
shade, and sure enough as he stoops to get under a low- 
hanging limb a bird rises from under his foot almost, 
but poor Bill just now is on his hands and knees, and 
before he can get his gun up the bird is out of sight 
behind another tree, so our young hunter talks to him- 


* self in a most emphatic way about the hard luck of 


a woodcock getting. up when he is crawling under a 
limb, etc., and makes up for his misfortunte by cutting 
down another soon afterward which offered a fairer 
shot. 

Soon, however, daylight began to leave them, but be- 
fore they stopped shooting they had picked up eight 
good birds and missed several more in the gathering 
darkness, until they knew Carmen would have a good sup- 
per waiting for them. , 

With a change of dry clothes on, an hour later they 
were very comfortable in the snug little cabin, with the 
table full of good things in front of them, and the rain 
falling on the roof above, making it seem all the more 
cheerful inside. 

Two woodcock apiece, with a dish full of fresh sweet 
corn on the ear, and some fried sweet potatoes, com- 
posed the bulk of the meal, which was added to by a big 
bowl of claret punch, brewed by the Colonel. While 
for dessert they each reveled in a heaping saucer of 
peaches and cream, and last, but by no means least, the 
Colonel handed around his cigars*he had brought from 
New Orleans, and which were simply superb, and with 
these to smoke the evening indeed passed swiftly and 
pleasantly until some one noticed that the hour was 
late, and they remembered they were to rise with the 
sun the next day, and so retired to dream of the wily 
plover. ; 

When the alarm went off at 4:30 o’clock it seemed to 
Bil! a terrible hardship to leave the comfortable bunk, 
but finally with many yawns and stretches he dressed 
himself and went on deck, where he found the Colonel 
and Carmen discussing the best way to hunt. 

The upland or grass plover are among the most shy 
of birds, and at the same time most stupid, for while 
they will often rise before the sportsman can come within 
200yds., provided they see him, on the other hand they 
will allow him if concealed from their sight to shoot 
many times in succession before they will fly away, and 
will also come readily to the whistle of the hidden 
or even motionless hunter, provided he is expert in im- 
itating their peculiar and plaintive note, which can be 
heard on a quiet morning or a calm night several miles 
away. 

Even as our sportsmen were arguing the best course to 
take they were startled by a shrill familiar: whistle, 
which made them rush for their guns, but by the time 
they could load it was too late to shoot at a bunch of 
seven that had darted over the creek within 6oyds. 
of the yacht and lit in the meadow a quarter of a mile 
beyond. 

This, however, decided their plan of attack, for they 
concluded to try to get a shot at those birds first, and 
then go on up through the pasture fields. 

“And now for breakfast,” remarked Bill, who always 
was ready to eat, as he led the way to the cabin and 
pitched into some ham and eggs and a big cup of good 
strong coffee Carmen had all ready for them. 

This time Ready was the only one to be left behind, 
as Carmen was too valuable an aid in the field to leave 
un the yacht, while the dog would have been in the 
way and of no use anyhow. 

Putting the skiff in a little sluice in the bank of the 
creek, and tying her there, our sportsmen crawled care- 
fully up the bank and looked over, knowing that if 
sev rlover were there they would at once fly off if they 
saw them; and well it was they had taken this care, 
i: abou 1oo0yas. out in the field were not less than a dozen 
birds running around and feeding, but occasionally lift- 
ing their heads high above the grass, looking for 
danger, for all the world like diminutive wild turkeys 
except in color. . 

The field in which they were was a large one, with 
ditches on three sides, and the bank on the fourth, while 
the birds were just about in the middle. The only way 
to get at them was for one to crawl along the ground 
after the others had taken positions surrounding the 
birds as much as possible. Consequently Bill ran down 
behind the creek bank until he had reached the other 
side of the ditch dividing the field from the next one, and 
sneaked along behind the cover of the reeds growing in 
the ditch, and so around the field until he reached the 

posite side from where he had started, and where the 

‘olonel had remained hidden behind the bank. 

In the meantime Carmen had gone around to the 
other side of the field, and when he saw the others had 
taken their positions he started to crawl slowly toward 
the birds, keeping as low down as possible and dragging 
his gun behind him. Finally he managed to get within 
Goyds, of the nearest bird, and teking aim he knocked 
him over with his first barrel. At once.the other birds 
saw him in his raised position, and up they jumped, but 
before they could get away his second: barrel crippled 
another. 

The rest of the flock fortunately flew in Bill’s direction, 
and came near enough for him to kill two with his first 
barrel and another with his second. ; 

Carmen, not seeing any more birds in the field, 
jumped up to get his crippled bird, which was fluttering 
around and likely to get away, when to his surprise he 
flushed another pair nearer the bank, which flew past 
the Coione! at full 7oyds. distance. By good fortune: 
however, at the report of his gun one was wing-tipped 
and fell in the creek, where he had little trouble in get- 
ting him. Quite encouraged, our friends now walked 
on up the meadows, keeping about 3ooyds. apart, and 
the one in the middle about rooyds. behind. In this 


‘ 


way any bird getting up was likely to give one of them 
a shot, for as soon as the well-known whistle was 
heard, which is often the case before the bird-is seen, they 
knew a plover had got up, and each would get down 
as low as possible and try to whistle the game in fis 
direction. By so doing they had picked up several. 
birds, one at a time, but were not finding any large 
flocks, and they were becoming tired and discouraged. 

Therefore after a consultation it was decided to turn 
back toward the yacht, now some four miles distant, 
and try the meadows further back in the country. 

After walking a mile without seeing a plover, Bill, 
who was on the end of the line, saw a bunch of fifteen or 
twenty light in a field where there were ten or twelve 
small hay mows, left there by the farmer probably; to 
be gathered in his wagon. This was very fortunate, for 
they afforded good hiding for our sportsmen, and there- 
fore provided a good chance of securing several birds. 

The Colonel and Carmen each took a side of the field, 
and succeeded in crawling in and hiding themselves each 
in a pile of hay, while to Bill was left the task of crawling 
on the flock. The birds were not within shooting dis- 
tance of any of the hay stacks, so it was no easy matter; 
but there was one chance, which, if practicable, was like- 
ly to prove successful. 

The birds were feeding within 2oyds. of the ditch di- 
viding the field, but as the water was high and there 
happened to be no reeds in this particular ditch there 
was nothing left to do but get in the ditch and keep 
well down in the water. This Bill decided to do, but it 
was slow work. The bottom was very muddy and of 
uneven depths. Occasionally he would tread in a musk- 
rat hole that would nearly cause him to swim, but by 
careful, hard and cold work, just keeping his head and 
his gun above the water, he at last came opposite the 
birds, which were entirely unaware of his presence. 

Picking out a small bush on the bank, he carefully 
crawled to it, and slowly pushed his gun barrel through. 
The plover were feeding not 3oyds. away, and he counted 
sixteen birds, nearly all within range. Getting two in 
line, he let one barrel go and remained perfectly still. 
Two of them fell dead and the others stopped feeding, 
but didn’t get up, not seeing anything to alarm them. 
Carefully slipping in another cartridge, he kitled two 
more without changing his position. 

The birds were getting uneasy, some running around 
and flapping their wings. Again the fatal shot killed a 
pair of the closest birds, and the rest, could not stand 
it any longer, and up they got, badly scared, but not 
before Bill cut down another—his seventh bird. The 
other nine flew straight for the Colonel’s blind and 
not over 1oyds. high. He waited until they passed all 
bunched up and then killed four with his two barrels. 
This ended the shooting for that day. Birds enough 
had been killed, for there were twenty-one plover 
brought back to the yacht. Six were cooked for din- 
ner and fifteen plover—a. pair of cocks—were taken 
home. NorMAN PRENTICE. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
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A Winter Trip in the Rockies. 

I wit give a brief account of the winter trapping 
expedition which followed our fall expedition, as related 
in the July 23 number of Forest anp STREAM. It was 
entirely novel to us, and was more for experiment and 
information than for profit. It had long been a question 
in our minds whether the fur animals migrated as did the 
big game, at the arrival of the deep snows; this, along 
with other things, which we wished to learn by observa- 
tion, led us to plan the trip. 

We had always been accustomed to using the long 
Norwegian snowshoes in that locality, but we at once 
agreed that for pulling a trail sled we must have web- 
shoes. Then came the question of trail sleds. These 
we made after our own ideas: about 2oin. wide, 6ft. long, 
with runners 4in. wide. We couldn’t agree as to the 
kind of soles for the runners; we therefore each had our 
own way. I burnt mine over a slow fire, rubbing tal- 
low on them until they were a dark brown color, the 
same as we prepared the soles of our Norwegian snow- 
shoes. Bert tacked tin on the soles of his, as being his 
idea of the best way, thereby giving a chance for experi- 
ment. The result was not very decided. During certain 
conditions of the snow mine would run with greater ease 
than his; while with other conditions of the snow, caused 
of course by temperature, his would run easier. Then 
we disagreed about putting tongues im our sleds. 
put a good, strong tongue in mine; he: wouldn’t have 
one in his; the result was the first steep mountain side 
we undertook to go down we had to take an hour 
off and, with a limited kit of tools, put one in his to 
keep it from running over everything in sight. Not 
knowing how far we might go, or how long we would 
want to stay, we took provisions to last us six weeks, 
with what meat we would get. Bert took a rifle and I 
took a .45 cal. revolver. Our outfit consisted of about 
160lbs. each. 

The night before we started a light snow fell to a depth 
of 1oin. Any one who has-traveled on snowshoes knows 
what that meant for us. At every step we would sink 
about the depth of the fresh snow. We both-took our 
first lessons on web-shoes:the evening before we started, 
and felt handicapped, but started out boldly on a Mon- 
day morning in January. With our disadvantages we 
could only go a few rods at a time. Night came on, and 
after a very hard day’s work we were about one and a 
half miles from home. We went back to spend the night 
at home rather than to make camp, as it was easy travel- 
ing in our beaten trail. The next morning we cached 
half of our loads at the place of starting and made bet- 
ter time, getting about three miles further. Then began 
our first experience in camping in deep snow. We 
shoveled down through 4ft. of solid, hard snow a hole 
7X ait. for our 7X9 tent, allowing 3ft. in front for a 
camp-fire. : 

The next day -we went back and brought up the re- 
mainder of our outfit, andiJeft it packed on our sleds, and 
the next day we took thefisame loads several miles fur- 
ther on, cached them and returned to camp at dark. 
The next morning we broke camp, and moved three 
miles beyond our last cache, and ‘after shoveling down 
through 7ft. of snow we found what we were hunting 
for—bare ground—but unfortunately we came down on 


top of some old logs, which made an inconvenient camp. 
The next day, in a continuous snowstorm, we went 
back for our cached supplies, and by night were again 
in camp with our entire outfit, and felt ready to take a 
- breathing spell and look around us. 

It had been dawning upon us before this time that fur 
animals were scarce, compared with what they had 
been in the early fall preceding. We went out and set a 
few traps, but were not encouraged to put out many. 
The first morning we took one marten, and as there 
were very few tracks, we moved camp four miles fur- 
ther, and there began hostilities against a few foxes and 
lynx, which we found to be in the vicinity. 

This was the nearest point to the first cache of meat 
we had made in the fall. Taking a trail sled we went 
for a load of meat to the spot where we had cached it 
up in the top of a hollow stump about 8ft. above ground, 
thinking it would be safe from all animals not having 
“climbers” on at least. Finding the spot as nearly as 
we could tell by the lay of the ground, we found only a 
smooth, white surface of snow, unbroken by any old 
stumps or any mark of any kind as a guide. This was 
on top of a very high mountain where the snow had 
drifted some. 

Seeing a marten track we followed it a few yards and 
found where it went under the snow. Taking off one 
of my snowshoes to use as a shovel, I dug down about 
3it., and struck the top of the old stump, and in it were 
the bare bones of the meat we had so carefully put 
“up” out of reach of the larger animals. 

Nobody knows how funny I felt when I discovered 
that I was walking around at least 11ft. above terra firma. 
Of course we were disappointed, and the inward cravings 
for elk meat became stronger as soon as we found -we 
were destined to go without it; and we unanimously 
agreed that we. would have to depend upon snowshoe 
rabbits and grouse for meat. We started back to 
camp, and as we were on top of a very steep and high 
mountain, the down-grade toward camp extending fully 
a mile, I suggested that we get on the sled and ride 
down, as there was only a scattered and scrubby growth 
of timber. Bert said walking was good enough for 
him, but I thought riding was preferable, so I tied 
my snowshoes on the sled and started. I didn’t time my- 
self by the watch, but am certain that in two minutes I 
was at the foot of the mountain. Such a ride. I never 
claimed that I thoroughly enjoyed it, not so much as if 
it had lasted longer, but there was no disputing that I 
got into camp away ahead of Bert, and of course I told 
him I had had a good ride. 

We spent a couple of days there, but found no marten, 
and the foxes and lynx would not do as we planned they 
should do. Having investigated a few miles further on, 
and finding some marten tracks, we agreed to move camp 
again. The morning we were to break camp, Bert went 
out a short distance to get a trap which he had set for 
lynx, and soon came back with a wolverine or carcajou, 
which was in his trap. (Will Forest AND STREAM give 
correct name?) It was a fine specimen of this rare 
animal; not very large, but the darkest we had ever 
seen; the prevailing ‘color of it being seal brown and 
black. They are rarely found in that locality, and we 
were doubly glad to get-it, as a sportsman from Illinois, 
whom Bert had guided on a hunting trip the preceding 
fall, had left special orders to try to get him one. 

The next camp ground was on the bank of the Grand 
Encampment Creek three miles below its source; there 
we shoveled down through 8&ft. of solid, hard snow, in 
the heavy timber where there was no drifting. This was 
one of the facts we were wishing to learn, as different 
persons had different information to give as to the depth 
of snow in the mountains. The snowfall of that winter 
we think was about an average, and at that season of 
the year it should be at its greatest depth. 

It was a unique looking camp. The snow being solid, 
we shoveled steps to go down into the tent; the tent 
could not be seen until one would go up to the edge 
of the hole and look down, as the snow was far above the 
top of the tent. We got our wood by chopping down 
trees, cutting them into lengths, and carrying them down 
into qur den, which required no small amount of labor, 
as it was extremely cold. One night in particular we 
were obliged to keep up a fire all night to save ourselves 
from freezing. We learned, after going home, it had 
been from 40 to 50 degrees below zero that night. ‘The 
thermometer was scarcely ever above zero during our 
trip. 

‘There was only one camping place in our trip where 
we had to melt snow to get water. There were water- 
holes open every few rods all along the streams, whether 
the streams were large or small. The snow would be 
level on top, with scarcely any So to indicate 
where the streams were. The opén holes were generally 
small, with the side walls.of snow, perpendicular, and 
generally 12 to 15ft. from top of the snow to the water. 

~ Sometimes we would shovel steps down to get to the 
water, but generally would cut a long pole, leaving a 
hook on the end, hang our pail on the hook and let it 
down, and : 


** Dripping with coolness it rose from the well.”’ 


We took but one marten while in this camp, and we 
agreed thereafter to uphold the idea that the marten at 
least migrated to some extent in the late fall, and pre- 
sumably follows the big game. : 

We were able to get all the meat we could eat by kill- 
ing snowshoe rabbits and grouse, which were in sur- 
prisingly- good condition, and as palatable as one could 
wish. enjoyed it specially for the revolver practice in 
shooting rabbits, which were plentiful, but quite wild, 
seldom offering a shot while sitting. 

After all our moving about we were only about four- 
teen miles from the ranch. After spending two weeks 
in camp, and having no success, we broke camp and 
moved four miles nearer home, camped over night and 
agreed to go the remaining ten miles the next day, even 
though we had -to leave our sleds on the way and go 
back after them. We ate our breakfast at the first dawn 
of day, Sra ‘Started on a trip that will be hard to forget. 
Most i tance was down grade, but we were 
obliged lfow a stream which led us through the 


ro country that it was possible to find. By con- 
tin hard tramping and pulling, upsetting our sleds 
many times, and suffering other grievances, we pulled 
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“ll sleds up to the door of my cabin just at dark, so tired 
and worn out that I think we felt in our own minds 


that only fools would undertake suck a trip. However, - 


I feel gratified now that we made the trip, and saw the 
Rockies wrapt in their winter mantle, which to me was 
curious and interesting. 

Since then we have ridden past some of our camp 
grounds on bare ground, and sitting on an ordinary sad- 
dle horse we could, by reaching up, just lay our hand 
oni top of the stumps of the trees we cut for wood. They 
are a source of wonder to people finding them, and not 
knowing how they were cut. 

We found grouse to be very wild and harder to ap- 
proach than on bare ground, which is doubtless due to 
their being hunted harder by animals. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 

Morcantown, W. Va. 





New Brunswick Notes. 


Tue salmon fishing season in this Province, which 
will close on the 15th inst., has been above the average 
of former years in regard to the supply of fish. While 
the catch on the Restigouche has been relatively small, 
fishermen on the Nepisiguit, Northwest and Southwest 
Miramichi, and Dungarvon, have had excellent luck. A 
peculiar feature of the fishing on the Southwest for the 
past four years has been the almost total absence of adult 
salmon, whereas grilse, averaging about 4lbs. in weight, 
have been quite plentiful. Last year was an “off” season 
so far as this river is concerned, owing to an immense 
jam of logs which filled the stream for miles and stopped 
the fish from getting up. Mr. Edgar Hanson, of Fred- 
ericton, returned from Boiestown the other day after a 
two weeks’ trip. He brought home about fifty grilse, but 
no large salmon, and saw very few of the latter in the 
pools. On the Dungarvon, however, a tributary of the 
Southwest, a party from Fredericton, consisting of Dr. 
Coulthard, James S. Neill, Joseph Walker and Dow 
Simmons, brought home about thirty salmon, of which 
ten were adult fish. They also bagged a large number of 
trout running from 2 to 4lbs. in weight. 

Tourist travel has been very light in New Brunswick 
this summer, owing doubtless to the war. But there will 
be no falling off in the attendance of sportsmen when the 
big game season sets in. I have up to date personally 
located about forty parties in different sections of the 
Province. The fine display made by New Brunswick 
at the Sportsmen’s Exhibition last March, and the al- 
most uniform success attained by our American friends 
who came here last fall, are having the effect of bring- 
ing in many hunters who never tried this Province be- 
fore. Owing to the improved methods of protection now 
pursued by the Government, under the able management 
of Surveyor-General Dunn, the supply of moose and deer 
is certainly on the increase. Caribou, which are becom- 
ing so rare in Maine,are probably not more than holding 
their own in this Province. Some of the guides say 
that the decline of the caribou is owing to some kind of 
insect that preys upon them. The caribou has not the 
same fondness for water as the moose, and hence is 
greatly afflicted with insectivorous pests in warm 
weather. 

The lakes at the head of Tobique will be visited by 
many visiting sportsmen this fall. One of the guides in 
that region, Adam Moore, of Scotch Lake, while erect- 
ing camps there in July saw forty-eight moose and -ten 
deer. He states that twelve of the moose were adult 
bulls. Plenty of bear and caribou “sign” were noted, but 
none of the animals were actually seen. A Boston 
sportsman returned the other day from a trip of an un- 
usual sort with the veteran guide, Henry Braithwaite. 
He accompanied the latter for several weeks in his bear 
trapping operations. Henry caught eight bears. The 
Boston man enjoyed the experience immensely. He said 
he preferred a trapped bear to a loose one. 

Nine out of every ten sportsmen inquiring about New 
Brunswick want to come in September. This makes it 
hard for all of them to secure good guides. Very few 
seem to care for snow hunting in November and Decem- 
ber, which is by far the surest way to get a moose. 

FRANK H. RISTEEN. 

Frepericton, N. B., Aug. 4. 


From Currituck. 


Currituck, Aug. 1.—The bay bird shooting for the 
last half of July has been excellent. Mr. L. L. Lorrilord, 
of New York, spent the last ten days at L. R. White’s 
place; he bagged 800, mostly yellowlegs and dowitchers. 
It has been an easy task to kill 100 birds to the gun 
in a few hours any day. Messrs. L. Overton and J, 
L. Turner, of Coin Jock, killed two very large black 
bears on Thursday of last week; the bears came up to 
the house and each took a hog weighing about 1oolbs. 
and started back to the woods for their feast, but 
were overtaken and killed with bullets fired from ordinary 
shotguns. 

Mr. Bob Flora, of Shawboro, also killed a bear in 
a very novel manner. He used buckshot in the first 
barrel, which did not go through the skin, but dropped 
him dead with a charge of No. 8 shot with the second 
barrel. This was done by cutting the cartridge in half 
between the two wads which covered the powder. It 
was a hard story to believe until I saw him fire a load 
through an inch board at 6oyds. This is worth knowing, 
for one never knows when he may run across a bear 
or deer while hunting quail near the swamps anywhere 
in the South. 

Although we have hunted in this section for the past 
thirty years, we never knew that rail, or sora, as they 
are called in Virginia, raised their young in Currituck 
until this summer, but we have seen them at all ages 
and in large quantities during June and July. We also 
saw fifty young black ducks one day last week, which is 
more than we ever saw before. More Anon. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Prairie Chickens of the West. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 6—Optimism is not in order in 
dealing with the prairie chicken question of to-day, how- 
ever desirable it may be as a general thing in human 
affairs, The time was when, as the chicken season drew 
near, friends might say to each other joyfully: “Let us 
take our guns and dogs and go out for a pleasant and 
sociable shoot.” In those days it was not a question 
of a scramble, but the shooters who planned for a few 
days of sport might be sure that they would not be 
disappointed. It was not a question in those days of 
early or illegal shooting, for the birds were so abundant 
that the illegal demands did not lessen the supply be- 
yond the requirements of sport, although the common 
law of the shooters ran to the effect that birds might be 
killed as soon as they were half or two-thirds grown. 
The results of those easy, fatal days of certainty and 
abundance are known in the history of sport in this 
country. 

To-day all this is changed. Shooters cannot say to 
each other, “Let us celebrate opening day with a little 
assembly of our own.” There is no certainty that any 
place can be found where the shooting will be good on 
the opening day of the season. It is to-day not a ques- 
tion of choosing a place, but of searching out a place. 
The illegal shooting outweighs the legal shooting, and 
those sportsmen who wish to observe the law have first 
of all to consider the results of shooting which begins a 
month or two months before the legal season opens. That 
optimism which sees in the fact that we still have prairie 
chickens in the West any augury of the fact that the 
supply will ever again be anything like sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand is too credulous to claim respect. We 
have too many guns in the country now, and these guns 
are in part owned by too many greedy and unreasoning 
men to permit us ever again to look for the pleasant lit- 
tle chicken party where the shooters might sally forth 
confident that they would get their game. In some 
localities the law has been and will be enforced, but usu- 
ally the law has been best enforced where the birds were 
scarcest. Some few fivored sportsmen will have good 
shooting on the first week of the opening season in this 
State and other Western States, but for one party which 
goes out and returns successful there will be a score of 
parties who will come back disappointed of even reason- 
able results. 

These statements I take to be facts, based upon con- 
siderable experience and a wide inquiry. That they are 
unfortunately true I believe to be attributable to that 
selfishness of human nature which still hangs on to the 
old common law of killing a chicken as soon as it can 
fly. Out in the West a couple of decades ago, if we were 
driving along the road across the prairie, with no gun 
in the wagon, and if we saw a flock of young chickens fly 
up and light again in the grass, it was not uncommon to 
go after them and secure a mess for supper by no better 
means than the lash of a long wagon whip. The young 
and tender bird, fluttering up out of the grass, was so dull 
of flight that the lash of the whip brought down straight 
on its line of-flight would very often cut it down with 
broken neck or wing. There was no law forbidding the 
killing of these birds at any time, because it seemed they 
could never be appreciably diminished in their numbers 
by any means whatever. 

The years have passed since ther; and with them 
have changed many things. But that same helplessness 
of the young prairie chicken in July and August still 
remains unimproved in the way of nature. The thought- 
lessness of human nature still remains in many cases also 
unchanged. Regardless of the law, regardless of the 
changed conditions, there are still a great many men in 
this country who will take their guns and begin cutting 
down the young prairie chickens from the time they are 
able to top the grass in their feeble efforts to fly. I do 
not hesitate to say that if a decent chicken date could be 
set for the Western country, and if that date should be 
absolutely respected, we should still have left in this 
country plenty of shooting on these birds, not only for 
the hogs, but for the gentlemen of the land. It is to-day 
a question of illegal shooting, and not a question of the 
natural supply. When we were boys in school we de- 
cried that spirit of cowardice which took advantage of 
odds. As boys we were sportsmen. We said, “Two on 
one ain’t fair!” The thousand-to-one odds against the 
prairie chicken are not fair. Give it a chance and it 
will take care of itself, as will a boy, or as will any other 
animal. This bird has not had its chance. 


In Illinois. 


In the State of Illinois we have the curse of sooner 
shooting, though there are still prairie chickens and 
possibilities of prairie chickens in considerable numbers 
in different sections of the State. There was one Illinois 
judge, Judge Ramsey, of Whiteside county, who did 
more last year to injure the prairie chicken in Illinois 
than can be done for its benefit in the next ten years. 
This judge had a criminal case before him under the 
chicken law, and decided that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, and that shooters might begin killing prairie 
chickens on Aug. 15 instead of Sept. 15. This sort of 
law pleased hundreds of shooters in this State, and the 
effect of this decision is still distinctly noticeable to-day. 
For instance, I have before me a letter on this head, a 
sample of many which have been received at this office, 
and the like of which Warden Loveday tells me have 
come into his office in very great numbers. This letter 


reads: 

“Fulton, Ill., Aug. 5—As some parties here tell me 
they intend to go out and shoot prairie chickens on the 
15th of the present month, on the decision of Judge 
Ramsey, of this county, given last fall, will you please tell 
me if that decision was upheld or reversed by a higher 
court. D. N. Allison.” 

Of course, the answer to this letter is that the chicken 
date in Illinois is Sept. 15, in spite of Judge Ramsey, who 
has not yet the honor to be the whole Supreme Court of 
Illinois. The case brought. before him was a criminal 
case, and hence no appeal could be taken from it. But as 


. I have earlier stated, Warden-Loveday will prosecute all 
cases’ where persotis are discovered shooting. befdre. 





Sept. 15. I would advise all sooners to respect this latter 
legal date, else they may learn a thing or two about the 
wrinkles of the law which shall not prove to their lik- 
ing. Warden Loveday will this séason prosecute not 
with criminal cases, but with civil cases, bringing an ac- 
tion for debt in the name of the State of Illinois. Thus, if 
a man has any property, he may find his sooner shooting 
a direct tax on this property. Where a man has no 
property, he will be prosecuted criminally, and the war- 
den will take his chances, on the basis that there may be 
judges in this State who do not quite agree with Judge 
Ramsey. It will therefore be wisest to wait till Sept. 
15. 
The Law and th: Land, 


I have talked with Warden Loveday to-day about the 
chicken prospects, more especially in regard to the early 
illegal shotoing. He is just back from a week's trip out 
in the State. He says that at Galesburg there is a very 
bad state of affairs. Shooting chickens has already be- 
gun, and many of the best men, leading business men of 
the town, are going out right along after the birds. At 
Bloomington affairs are a little better. There is a new 
club there, which has raised some money, and asked for 
an outside deputy, not trusting to the services of any 
local man. At Pontiac the law is better observed this 
year than it was last. At Mendota matters are very 
bad, and there is a great deal of open defiance of the 
law. At Minonk matters are equally bad, and also at 
Assumption. A great many complaints of sooner shoot- 
ing came from Pekin. At Champaign the sooners have 
been at work two weeks. At Anawa the illegal shooting 
has been very pronounced. At Beardstown there is a 
very nest of illegal shooters, and at Kinderhook matters 
are about equally bad. The shooters of Keithsburg. IIl., 
are many of them already going out after prairie chickens. 
In Kane county the law has been well observed. At 
Macomb the better class of shooters has prevailed and 
the law has had fair observance. An amusing letter from 
one of Warden Loveday's deputies came in to-day. The 
latter says to his superior officer that if he can get the 
“sports” to hold off till Sept. 15 he will not begin shoot- 
ing himself. ‘But if they are a-goin’ to shoot Aung. 
15, I feel as if I had ought to shoot too,” he says. This 
naive confession may have done good to the soul of that 
deputy, and it shows very clearly the mental attitude of 
all too many shooters. 

Mr. Loveday tells me that in the low country of the 
State the birds were drowned out last spring by early 
rains. Some of them nested again, and these late coveys 
are not any bigger than quails at this date. 

So far as he is able to determine, Warden Loveday 
thinks very few illegal chickens are coming into Chicago 
market. He has seized only five illegal birds. Young 
prairie chickens are worth $9 a dozen on the market 
here, but are hard to get. The demand for them, from 
clubs, etc., is very strong. 

Warden Loveday is planning an extensive campaign 
against the illegal prairie chicken shooters of this State. 
He will need to send out deputies, lawyers, witnesses, 
etc. It costs money to go to law, and Mr. Loveday 
wants more money. Hearing that the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association has a certain amount of money 
set apart for the purposes of game protection, Mr. Love- 
day is writing to the president of thar Association, ask- 
ing help for his summer campaign against the sooner 
shooters. There is a chance here for the sportsmen to do 
some good. A glance over the list of towns above 
mentioned will discover the fact that some of the places 
where illegal shooting is going on are towns where clubs 
of sportsmen are organized which send delegates to the 
State Association. If the latter can help the warden it 
will be helfing the better element of sportsmanship in 
these towns. 


In Texas. 


Chicken shooting began in the State of Texas on Aug. 
1, and reports from that State are on the whole not very 
roseate. It is stated that the birds have been pretty well 
shot out in some parts of the country, and that in other 
parts a great many ranches have been posted. Of 
course, for a State so large as Texas it is absurd to make 
any general statement. The above reference comes more 
especially from the section about Houston, which was 
once a very good chicken country. The new law of 
Texas, forbidding the shipment of chickens from the 
county in which they are shot, will receive its first serious 
test this summer, and by some it is considered not an 
unmixed benefit. 


In Oregon. 


The sooner is abroad in the State of Oregon, and re- 
ports come from the neighborhood of Portland that a lit- 
tle hustling would uncover a lot of illegal shooting. In 
the Willamette Valley grouse, quail and pheasants are 
all a good crop, and if the shooters will hold off until 
Sept. 1 they can all have sport. The State of Washing- 
ton opens its season two weeks earlier, and many Ore- 
gon shooters go across the line. 


In North Dakota. 


Advice from Forman, N.'D., states that chickens were 
never more abundant than they were this summer, that 
the law has been well observed, and the prospects for 
opening day, Aug. 20, are very good indeed. 


In South Dakota. 


In South Dakota the chicken season opens Sept. 1. A 
report. from Mitchell, S. D., states that the sooners have 
been at work for over two weeks. This week Warden 
W. B. Dodson succeeded in arresting Thomas Fuller- 
ton, Peter Burns, Dick Smith and Ted Wedehose, who 
all pleaded guilty and paid $10 apiece for the birds they 
had killed. This has rather cast a gloom on the sooners 
around Mitchell, and I shouldn’t wonder if they thought 
the law was unconstitutional. 


In Wisconsin. 


The State of Wisconsin is not by any means to be 
sneezed at as a prairie chicken country. The law opens 
there on Sept. 1, but, of course, the sooners cannot wait. 
In the neighborhood of Ipswich the shooters have paid 
ng.attention to the Jaw. The wardens made a raid and 
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captured several men. Further raids will be made, and 
whatever may be the crop of prairie chickens in that 


vicinity, there seems to be no doubt whatever about the 
crop of sooners. 


Ohio Warden Law Unconstitutional, 


A large and gaping hole, through which any gentleman 
may toss a dog or drive a coach and four, seems sud- 
denly to have opened in the game law of Ohio. The 
law has been discovered to be unconstitutional in re- 
gard to a certain clause, and inasmuch as this clause 
happens to be that governing the appointment of the fish 
and game wardens in the various counties, it would 
appear that the question of game protection in that 
State is in a very simple condition, in which the man 
with the longest legs has the best chance. 

It all happened over a squirrel which William Walker 
killed on Aug. 30, 1897, just one day before the law 
was up. He was fined, and he went to jail, and the 
costs ran up to $122.24. The auditor of Delaware county 
refused to pay these costs. Then came the lawyers, and 
just to relieve the situation Judge Wickham decided the 
law was unconstitutional, which seems to have pleased 
everybody ail round, except those who think that now- 
adays a State should have game wardens and game pro- 
tection. 

The point of the decision was this: “The court holds 
that Section 409, O. L., providing for the appointment of 
fish and game warden, is unconstitutional in that it pro- 
vides for the creating of a county officer otherwise than 
by election, as provided by the constitution of Ohio.” 

E. Hove. 


1200 Boyce BuriprneG, Chicago, IIl. 


Only One Way to Trap Coons. 


“Ir any one ever told you he trapped a coon in the 
woods, he told you what never happened,” said a Poh- 
cuck coon hunter. “Coons can’t be trapped except in 
one way, and I never found a coon hunter yet who knew 
how it was done. You may track a coon to his home 
in some crevice of a rock, which is a favorite retreat 
for him if he can find one; place your trap in front of the 
hole and disguise it as much as you may—cover it a foot 
deep with leaves if you like—but that coon will never 
leave that hole as long as that trap is there. He will 
starve first. He can smell the iron of that trap, and 
he seems to know it will be death to leave the hole, and 
he prefers death by starvation to being trapped. I have 
tried iron traps and snares and all sorts of devices, but 
never could succeed in fooling one of these little beasts 
into getting caught by any of them. 

“Tt isn’t often you seen a coon in the daytime, but 
you may, if you know where to look for them. If 
there is a creek anywhere in which crawfish abound, 
you may see some epicurean coon fishing for them al- 
most any day, aleng in the afternoon, if you hide at the 
side of the creek and keep very quiet. The coon is par- 
ticularly fond of crawfish. The way he fishes for them is 
to wade in the creek, generally going down stream. The 
crawfish live under the stones on the bottom. The coon 
feels with his forepaws under each stone he comes to, 
thrusting one paw under from one side and the other paw 
from the other side. It is a comical sight to see a coon 
fishing for crawfish. He keeps his head high in the air, 
moving it up and down and to and fro, his eyes evi- 
dently gazing at nothing, every sense seeming to be con- 
centrated on the business beneath the water. You can 
tell instantly when he has fastened on to a crawfish, for 
the expression on his face changes at once from the 
dumb, vacant stare to one of brightness and animation. 
He draws the crawfish out of the water, and standing 
erect on his hind feet, rolls it smartly between his paws. 
This crushes the shell and claws of the crawfish and 
makes the sweet meat accessible. The coon eats his cap- 
ture with great relish, and then begins the search for an- 
other one. 

“While watching a coon fishing in this way one day, I 
got the idea of trapping coons. I thought that by plac- 
ing a steel trap on the bottom of the creek where 
coons found the crawfishing good they might be de- 
ceived, and more than likely caught. I made the ex- 
periment. I sank two traps at different places on a 
favorite crawfishing route for coons, and the same after- 
noon found a coon in each trap. I have trapped hun- 
dreds of them since then, and that is the only way you 
can trap a coon.”—Fur Trade Review. 





Dead River Region Game. 


Stratton, Me., Aug. 2.—Replying to numerous in- 
quiries from readers of the Forest AND STREAM in re- 
gard to a truthful statement as to the game to be had in 
the Dear River section of Maine, I will say that moose 
are quite plenty, and under the present existing law will 
continue to increase. I think the chances will be very 
good to secure some fine specimens this fall, after Oct. 
15. Black bears are quite numerous, and a large number 
have been trapped during the present season. Deer 
are too numerous to mention, and every sportsman com- 
ing into this section is sure to get his number of bucks 
which the law allows. Caribou are not plenty; occasion- 
ally one. Ruffed grouse, commonly called partridge, are 
much more plenty this season than last; and the out- 
look is fine for bird shooting after Sept. 20. The ducks 
promise to be an average crop. Specimens of fur-bear- 
ing animals are frequently seen, such as wildcat, black- 


‘eat, fox, lynx, beaver, otter, marten and mink. I shall 


be pleased to furnish reliable information to sportsmen 

intending to visit this section on a hunting trip this 

fall A. M. Jones, 

President of the Guides and Sporting Camp Owners’ 
Association. 


Not all of Shooting to Shoot. 


TitusviLie, Pa., Aug. 1.—The Herald of to-day re- 
cords that ex-Councilman Charles F. Emerson had a 
thrilling experience out on the old Tidioute grade Sat- 
urday afternoon. Mr. Emerson was woodcock hunting 
and had just brought down a bird. In proceeding in the 
direction of the spot where it had fallen he walked right 
into a veritable nest of rattlesnakes. So intent was 


he in the search for the bird that he had not heard their 
warning rattles and was unaware of his danger until 
he caught sight of one of the reptiles directly under his 
feet. Jumping aside, he pulled up his gun and shot it 
before it could strike him, and turning around served 
another of the venemous creatures in the same manner. 
Mr. Emerson brought the two big snakes home, where 
yesterday they furnished indisputable proof of his exciting 


adventure. They had six and seven rattles respectively 
and measured 25in. and 28in. _ 








Sea md River ishing. 
Black Bass of the Bay of Quinte. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I am well aware that your correspondents are expected 
to write for the purpose of giving your readers the 
benefit of the knowledge which they possess and not 
for the purpose of showing their ignorance, but this 
article is intended to be simply a confession of ignorance 
as to the habits and peculiarities of black bass. 

I have fished for black bass more or less for over for- 
ty years, and many years ago was conscious that I knew 
all about them, but I don’t now. 

I used to know when they were through spawning and 
breeding their young in shallow waters, but do not any 
more, for our astute legislators have changed the time 
and the movements of the bass in these particulars, and 
they are now regulated by implication of law. 

I used to think that, all other things being equal, ex- 
perience and skill in casting the fly would always count 
for something, but they don’t. 

A few years ago we had three days during the first 
week in June exactly alike in character and temperature, 
and on the first two days I whipped a noted bass lake 
faithfully, taking but few bass, only two or three of which 
were of fair size. On the third day two persons who had 

ver cast a fly in their lives visited the lake and learned 
of my success. Kach of them had a long reed pole and a 
line of about equal length, and between them two flies 
which some one had given to them. They “slashed” 
over the same ground fished by me, and brought in 
twenty-seven small-mouthed bass, all of good size, a 
number of them being between 2 and 3lbs., in weight. 
If asked how this happened I can only give my usual 
answer, “I don’t know,” but it is not an unusual ex- 
perience. 

I have not fished long enough for bass, however, 
to become utterly ignorant, and still know something 
about them, and to show some things that I do not 
know it is necessary to state some of the things that I 
do know. . 

That black bass usually seek deep, still waters as 
winter approaches and remain dormant and to a large 
extent imbedded in the mud durine the winter is a fact 
which has long been well known; also that as the waters 
become warmed by the sun in the spring they leave their 
winter haunts for their usual spawning grounds, and 
when these grounds are situated in the inlet or outlet 
of a lake they will migrate a long distance. In Lake 
Erie they go down the outlet nearly to the falls for 
spawning purposes, and large numbers of the bass in 
Lake Ontario descend the River St. Lawrence for scores 
of miles to reach their spawning ground, and from per- 
sonal observation and examination, as well as from the 
information derived from others, I am satisfied that 
black bass will migrate down a river for the purpose 
of reaching suitable spawning grounds fully as far as 
shad will ascend the rivers on our coast for the same 
purpose. 

Not long after the spawning season is over, and be- 
ginning probably in the latter part of July or the 
first part of August, the bass in the St. Lawrence begin 
their return to the lake, the fishing falling off first at the 
lowest point and continuing to fall off as they work up 
the river. 

A party of anglers recently informed me that they 
had made their home for many years at Marysville, 
which is situated near the head of the river, about three 
miles from Kingston, for the reason that they we 
always sure of good catches late in the season, and 
always after the river below had ceased to furnish good 
sport. 

Some two or three years ago, while examining into the 
habits of the bass in this river during the latter part of 
August, I happened to know that a party of anglers then 
fishing at a point some ten or twelve miles below Clay- 
ton made up a small purse, which was to belong to the 
person bringing in the largest black bass on the next 
day, and the purse was awarded on a fish weighing 60z., 
and that shows or indicates at least that at this time the 
bass had largely returned toward the lake below and 
at this point. ° 

At this time the fishing was more than indifferent as 
far up the river as Clayton, and it was found by personal 
test that it improved as we approached Marysville, at 
which point it was still excellent. It is, therefore, safe 

assume, in my judgment, that the above views as to 
the gradual return of the bass to Lake Erie in the latter 
part of the season are correct. 

How far the bass which had been hatched in the St. 
Lawrence River when old enough to spawn return to 
the spawning grounds of the parent fish, as we know is 
the case with shad and salmon, is a question yet to be 
determined, but in my own judgment such is their habit; 
and if I am correct the depletion in the St. Lawrence can 
be easily accounted for. © 

In this river the fish have been taken both legally and 
“legally in such large numbers during many years past 
that comparatively few bass visit this river for the pur- 
pose of spawning, and it is not likely that those fish 
which have their habitat in other places will frequent 
the St. Lawrence for spawning purposes any more 
than the shad which are produced in the Hudson River 
would for the same reason change to the Connecticut, 
where the fish have become scarce. 

If this is true, the evil 
thet is that the bass in the 
tected 





its own remedy, and 
Lawrence must be pro- 


and the catch limited, or in a very few years that 


magnificent ground, the Thousand Isles, will afford no ® 
attractions to the angler for black bass. 

But this is not what I started out to’ write about in 
order to show my lack of knowledge; it has been given 
ae to emphasize or explain my ignorance in regard 
to black bass in the Bay of Quinte. 

This bay, as well known to most of your readers, com- 
mences not far westerly from the city of Kingston in the 
Provinceof Ontario,and extends alongthe northern shore 
of Lake Ontario for some ninety or one hundred miles, 
the head of the bay being about due north of Rochester. 
It is a sheet of water ranging from a half or three-quarters 
of a mile to two or three miles or more in width. 

On the southerly side lies what is often called “the 
Garden Land of Canada.” 

The lands on the shores are in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and give evidence of great thrift and prosperity 
on the part of the owners. 

About three miles from the head of the bay and at the 
mouth of the River Trent is situated the City of Tren- 
ton. Some twelve miles to the east is the city of Belle- 
ville, both on the north shore, and further down the 
bay is the city or village of Northport, from all of which 
some of the finest bass grounds in the bay can be easily 
reached for a day’s sport. 

The head of the bay is connected with Lake Ontario 
by the Murray Ship Canal, which is some six miles in 
length, and through which the line steamers to and from 
Toronto usually pass in order to avoid the rough water 
in the lake. With the exception of the channel, which is 
deep enough for all lake vessels, the bay abounds in 
numerous bars or shoals having usually a depth of 
water of perhaps 10 or 12ft., and from about the last 
week in August until in October these shoals and bars 
abound in large bass, running generally from 2 to 
4%|bs. in weight, the latter being about the limit of 
size, although larger ones have been occasionally taken. 

I have taken and have seen taken many bass of the 
latter size, but have never seen one taken there that ex- 
ceeded this weight. An average catch of 3lbs. is not 
unusual, and an average catch of 2Y%lbs. is very common 
in a catch usually ranging from ten to twenty bass in a 
day, and these are exclusively small-mouthed bass, no 
large-mouthed bass being found on the shoals, and just 
here I am moved to confess my ignorance and ask where 
do these fish come from? Inquiry of those who reside 
on the shores fails to solve the problem, and all the in- 
formation which I have been able to gather from the 
inhabitants, as well as from those who have visited these 
waters in the summer, is to the effect that large bass are 
very seldom seen or taken there until about the begin- 
ning of September. 

The water is hardly deep enough for them to remain 
in during the winter, nor, as their habits are generally 
understood, would they be apt to stay when they can so 
easily reach the deep waters of Lake Ontario. If they 
have no other home and hibernate in these waters in 
the winter they would be there in the summer and would 
naturally ‘be caught, but those taken in the summer 
are essentially smaller than those taken in the fall. 

In some of the issues of Forest AND STREAM last 
year or the year before reports of bass fishing in the 
Bay of Quinte were published during the summer 
months, in all of which, as I remember them, the fish 
were reported as being comparatively small and the 
catches were about the same as those in the St. Law- 
rence River at the same season of the year. 

It seems hardly probable that they come from the St. 
Lawrence, as such large bass are rarely if ever found there 
any more, for the reason that these waters were long 
ago largely depleted of their large bass, and also because 
the bass in this river have very generally worked their 
way back into Lake Ontario before the fishing in the 
bay is at its best, which is from the middle of September 
to the middle of October. 

Do they come from the lake in the éarly. fall for 
the purpose of reaching their favorite feeding ground 
and then return in the latter part of October? SD csibly: 
but if so then we have something yet to learn as to the 
habits of these fish. 

How far these feeding grounds are peculiar to the 
Bay of Quinte I have no means of knowing. It is 
claimed by the oarsmen who have frequently visited these 
waters that the bottom where the shoals exist is covered 
in the fall, but not earlier, with grasses and aquatic 
weeds which are a few inches high, and which abound 
in small fish, and that these attract the bass. In “drag- 
ging” or “drifting” with a small minnow for bait the bass 
usually take the bait near the bottom and just above 
these grasses or weeds. 

As a general rule the bass do not appear to run in 
schools, but are more or less scattered over the shoals. 
On one of my last trips, however, my companion took 
in one day on a very limited portion of one of the 
shoals eleven bass that weighed 31lbs., which indicated 
that he had struck a school, all of them being large fish. 

On one afternoon during a previous trip the water 
became too rough for drifting, and we were obliged 
to anchor our boat, which we did close to or directly over 
a bar, which was near the surface, and we soon caught 
on short lines some fifteen or twenty fish of all sizes, 
ranging from less than a pound to over 4lbs. in weight, 
and this indicated not only a school of bass, but also 
that the smaller ones are not afraid of the large ones, and 
do not keep out of their way; and this was only a repe- 
tition of a like experience on one or two other occasions 
when forced to anchor, but when drifting over or near 
this same bar I have never taken anything but large 
and usually very large bass. 

If I am correct as to these facts they do not throw 
any additional light (but rather shed darkness) on the 
solution-of the question, where do these large bass 
come from, and why are large ones almost exclusively 
taken snd small ones so seldom taken when drifting 
over these shoals? J. S. Van Creer. 

PouGuxeepsiz, July 30. 





To those who contemplate visiting the Bay of Quinte 
for the first time I think that I ought to say that none 
but St. Lawrence oarsmen should be employed. There 
are Papen of oa at Clayton a = _- 
oughly acquainted with good grounds in this bay. 
vided with the Clayton 


co EE ee 


The oarsmen are not 
boats and are without 
for anglers. 
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The Vermont League Meet. 


Tue third annual midsummer meeting of the Verinoiit 
Fish and Game League was held at the grounds of 
Lieut.-Goy. N. W. Fisk, at Isle La Motte, Aug. 3, with 
an attendance of about 300 members of the League, their 
ladies and invited guests. The meeting was in every 
way successful. While it was impossible to entertain 
so distinguished guests as those who henored the meet- 
ing in 1897, the gathering was not lacking in entertaiii- 
ment of a social nature. It was the intention to omit 
everything of a post prandial character, but at the close 
of the business meeting there was so emphatic a call for 
two or three speakers that they were forced to respond. 

The trip to Isle La Motte was made upon the steamer 
Reindeer, leaving this city at 12:25 and teaching the 
island about 2:30. The day was exceptionally fine, with 
a brisk, cooling bréeze froin the south; and all found 
the ride northward pleasant in the extreme. 

After having seines appetite from the two hours’ sail 
the dinnet was the event of the day to everyone, and in 
this patt of the itineraty nothing was. wa ting: The itieal 
was setved in 4 great tent in whith Had Bee plaéed long 
and commodious tables. Under the deft hands. of thie 
Ladies’ Aid Society the tables had been trimmed with 
wild flowers and flags, presenting a very neat appear- 
ance. , 

As host and hostess Lieut.-Gov. and Mrs. Fisk left 
nothing to be desired. They were everywhere, looking 
alter the please of the gests in a thorough and gratify- 
ing Manne, atid even thtew open theit pleasant home to 
Still flirther eXtehd the Wel€oltié. 

When the dinner had been accorded the attention which 
its quality merited, cigars were passed and President J. 
W. Titcomb outlined the work of the League, and said 
in substance: 

“Without detailing to you what the League has been 
doing in the past, of what has been accomplished, I 
wish to explain some of the issiies whieh ptesent thieit- 
salves aiid wae Vir Be of intéfest to all Vetitionters, 
Whiethet meinbers of the Lettie bF n6t; 

“First, in regard to game. Notwithstanding the 
slaughter of about 150 deer last October, the reports 
indicate that these animals are increasing rapidly. Many 
farmers report seeing them, and does with fawns 
are very tame, often entering gardens adjacent to farm 
houses: The League lias expressed its disapproval of 
the pei Settsoh Ji O€tohet, and the #enetal serititiietit 
of the State indicates that the law Will Be ehanged at 
the next session. One important feature to be con- 
sidered in connection with deer legislation is a provision 
to protect deer against pursuit by dogs. At present any 
dog which has been licensed and-wears a collar can pur- 
sue deer with impunity, and its owner is not liable. 
Not a week passes without complaints coming to me of 
deer pursued by dogs, and at all seasons of the year. In 
simmer, Wheh does ate heavy with young, they are 
pursued as relentlessly as during the natiral Hinting 
season. Many deer have thus been killed. In early 
winter, after the ice has formed on the ponds, the dogs 
rive the deer on to them, where they either Dreak 
through and drown or flounder about at the mercy of 
the dogs. There are men in this State who let their deer 
hounds cut, and where a deer has been thus killed or 
crippled will sneak ont in the night and get the venison. 

“When the bill providing an open season Wa’ pfe- 
sented in the Legislature, it was argued that it would 
create a sentiment in favor of protecting deer during the 
clese season. The commissioners now have cases pend- 
ing where deer were shot over salt licks, trapped and 
snared in warm weather, and fed out to the help in saw 
mill bcarding houses, with no attempt at concealment 
except the silent code of honor among thieves. 

“No other gatiie needs especial legislation or change 
in laws unless to provide an open Sseadsoii On tipland 
ployef. 

“The fish in Lake Champlain, the chief attraction to 
summer tourists, are being ruthlessly slaughtered during 
the spawning season by the use of seines. I refer to the 
practice of seine fishing in March ana April in the con- 
tlgtiotis Water§ of Vertiont and Canada, when the wall- 
eyed pike ate following along the sliotes and entering the 
tributaries of the lake to spawn. Thie catch of pike dur- 
ing one spawning season ftom fepotts of Vermont fish- 
ettnen indicate a destruction not only of tons of these 
valuable food and game fish, but by practical computa- 
tions of over 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 eggs each season. 
This is a question of legislation which can be controlled 
by the representatives of the towns most directly inter- 
ested. So long as the representatives of Grand Isle and 
Franklin counties consider the tevenue of 25 or 30 seines, 
tietting the fishermen from $6,000 to $12,000 annually, to 
be worth mite than the larger sum of would-be summer 
visitors, §0 long will the pfesent law exist. While it 
would be a seeming intjtstice to prohibit seine fishing in 
Vermont while Canada cofitinues the practice, it is our 
fault that the Canadian law now exists. Canada stopped 
this practice four years ago upon agreement-with your 
cotnttiissioners, and only resumed after legislation was 
obtained in Vertiont compelling the commissioners to 
issue seine pertnits to all applicants. : 

“Through the instfutnentality of the League the con- 
stitutionality of one of the game laws has been tested and 
upheld. I refer to the law authorizing the commission- 
ers to stock and close waters for a period of years. 
When its constitutionality was questioned it tended to 
weaken all other game laws. The opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, recently rendered, strengthens the entire 
chapter of game laws. The particular law affected was 
not in itself important, but can now be made so. At 
present a stream is stocked and closed for a period of two 
or three years. At the expiration of the closed period 
the stream ig overcrowded with fishermen, and the work 
of restocking the waters is undone in one season. It 
would be better to permanently close the small tributaries 
throughout, the State, and keep them as breeding pre- 
serves for all time, thus assuring us a stock of trout 
which could work into the larger streams. Of course 
such a law as this could not be enforced except in com- 
‘ munities where public sentiment would sanction it, and 

it mi be to have towns vote as to the ad- 

: of aa": 


od. 
“The 6in, law on trout is obsérved in some sections 


and disregarded in others, is gaining grotind as people 
come to know the real reason for such legislation. 
Trout do not, generally: spawn until they have attained 
a growth of six inches in length, and if the smaller trout 
are caught out, natural tepreduction ceases. It is im- 
possible to attempt to keep up the waste entirely by arti- 
ficial stocking without a larger expenditute than we 
would feel warranted in calling upon our Legislature to 
appropriate. 

“T will mention one other subject in which all the 
ladies should be interested. Many of our streams, which 
were formerly the habitat of the brook trout, have be- 
come depleted by the changes in natufal e¢onditions sur- 
rounding them. I refer to the destruction of our forests. 
The forests subserve two purposes—supply of a most 
necessary raw material, and amelioration of the con- 
ditions of ¢litiate and water flow. Experts on the sub- 
ject can produce figutes to show that by proper regu- 
lation, restricting the size of trees to be cut, etc., the for- 
ests can be made more remunerative to the lumberman 
than when etitirely stripped at one time, as is the pre- 
valent custom. ne lady has suggested that the sub- 
ject of protecting our highways from disfigurement by 
ptopet pttining of shade trees instead of cutting them 
down entitely have the attention of the League. This 
forestry question properly belongs to a forestry commis- 
sion, and many States now have an éfheient forestry 
board and are legislating im this direction. The subject 
affects the objects vf the League only as it affects the 
water supply in our streams: The sawdust question is 
akin to the Lota question, but I will not take up your 
time with this stibject excepting to say that the pollu- 
tion of obf Stfeams with mill refuse and sawdust does 
more injury than any Wofk of our hatchery can repair.” 

The call for the meeting was read by Secretary Thomas 
Deal, of St. Albans, and twenty-seven names wefe pro- 
posed for membership, and their election made by an 
authorized vote of the secretary. 

Lieut.-Gov. Fisk proposed the name of John H. Flagg, 
of New Yorks, as an honorary member, and he was 
elected. Ex-Gov. Woodbury suggested the name of 
Admiral George Dewey as an honoraty member, and he 
was &l@éted by a rising vote in which the ladies were al- 
lowed to join. Heiity L. Dodge, of San Francisco, who 
was present, was also made an Nonorary member of the 
League. Senator Proctor, ex-Gov. oodbury, Con- 
gressman Grout, and Judge Powers spoke briefly. Our 
report is taken from the Burlington Free Press. 





St. Lawrence Anglers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation of the St. Lawrence River was held at the 
Thousand Island House, Alexandria Bay, on Wednes- 
day, Aug, 3, and great interest. was manifested in the 
proceedings: The Association is an earnest, active and 
influential organization, consisting for the most part 
of representative citizens of the fiorthern counties, and 
prominent professional and business nieti from various 
parts of the country, who have summer homes in the 
island region. Among those in attendance at the annual 
sessjon were: W. C. Browning, Royal E. Deane, New 
York city; Henry: R. Heath, Brooklyn; General J. B. 
Van Petten, Claverack; Frank P. Denison, Syracuse; 
Col. O. G. Staples, A. €. Cornwall, W. H. Thompson, 
Walter Fo, Alexandria Bay: G. M. Skinner, R. P. 
Grant, Clayton; C. E. Britton, Gananoque; Col. W. M. 
Grifftt, Utica, and others. Considerable attention was 
devoted to the subject of the State park on the St. 
Lawrence River, and: the desirability of having the -bal- 
ance of the $30,000 appropriated by the State to purchase 
land there expended for that purpose without unneces- 
sary delay. It was 11 A. M. when President Browning 
called the assemblage to order. W. E. Wolcott, of Uti- 
ca, was elected sectetary of the meeting. The minutes 
of the last annual session and of three special meetings 
of the executive committee wefe read and approved. 

Appropriate resolutions on the death of Hon. C. W. 
Hackett, of Utica, chairman of the Republican State 
committee, who was a valued member of the Associa- 
tion, were adopted. 

W. H. Thompson, secretary of the Association, in his 
annual report said: In pursuance of a resolution adopted 
by the executive committee, I wrote several captions and 
sent them to parties at the foot of the lake, asking the 
Legislature to close the waters, and we have not had 
a single response. The only thing that was done was 
by personal efforts at Albany. We got our members of 
Assembly, Hon. E. R. Brown and Hon: O. J. Clark, in- 
terested, and Section 132a of the laws of 1898, prohibit- 
ing netting from April 30 to Oct. 1, was passed. It 
was that or nothing, and we accepted the compromise. 
Last year the Association, by resolution, asked the Com- 
missioners of Fish, Game and Forests to purchase’ the 
following named points and islands for the use of the 
public: (1) Cedar Point, with right of way from same 
to State road, about twenty acres in all, situated about 


. seven miles above Clayton on the American mainland, 


and owned by A. D. Percy. (2) Delaney’s Point, sixty 
acres or more, situated at the foot of Grindstone Island, 
owned by the heirs of J. J. Delaney. (3) Cement Point, 
about three acres, at the -head of Grindstone Island, 
owned by Moses Herse. (4) De Wolf's Point, about 
ten acres, on the north shore of the Lake of the Isles, 
owned by Frank de Wolf. (5) Island Mary, at the foot 
of Wells’ Island, owned by the Westminster Park Asso- 
ciation. (6) Kring’s Point, about thirty acres, in Goose 
Bay, owned by George Kring. (7) Day’s Point, about 
ten acres, near Chippewa Bay, owned by S. W. Day. 
(8) The inside Chippewa Point, owned. by S. Allen: 
The commisison has purchased Kring Point, the foot of 
Cedar Island, De Wolf's Point, Mary Island, Delaney 
Point and Cement Point. At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Anglers’ Association Messrs. Corn- 
wall, Grant and Thompson were selected to look after the 
Legislature in the interests of the St. Lawrence Park, and 
with the aid of our members of Assembly, Messrs. 
Clark and Brown, we secured an appropriation of $10.000 
for improvements, building docks and making skiff land- 
ings on the property purchased for park purposes. We 
find’it has been-a very laborious task to. get commis- 





sioners to invest the $30,000 appropriated. The Anglers’ 
Association has a membership of about 250, about 200 
being fair paying members. During the past year the 
Association lost these members, deceased: George M. 
Pullman, C. W. Hackett, J. Y. Walch. The report of 
the secretary was adopted. 

Three or four resignations were accepted, and six new 
members were admitted. 

President Browning inquired how much of the $30,000 
appropriation for purchasing lands for the St. Lawrence 
Park had been expended. 

Mr. Cornwall thought about $14,700 had been ex- 
pended thus far. e 

President Browning, in his annual address, paid a 
handsome tribute to the memory of Hon. C. W. Hackett. 
In regard to the fishing in the St. Lawrence River, Mr. 
Browning said: “Earlier in the season I heard some 
complaints concerning the bass fishing, but lately it has 
improved greatly. Some of the catches are now pheno- 
menally large in the upper part of the river and the 
laWes. The fishing is wonderfully good. One gentleman 
told me he caught seventy-four bass, and never saw 
anything like it before. Another gentleman said he 
had never before seen the fishing so guod for five miles 
above Clayton. We had no fishing earlier in the season, 
when it is usually expected. Whether the cold weather 
had anything to do with it or not I do not know, but the 
es is good now, whereas it is usually good in early 
une.” 

President Browning—In previous years large quantities 
of black bass have been sold in New York markets in 
cold weather, but during the past season I haven't 
been able to find any. 

Col. Griffith—Don’t you think that was due to the re- 
peal of Section 230 of the game laws? 

President Browning—I wouldn’t wonder if it was. 
There used to be barrels of them in the markets, and 
dealers said they bought them for two cents a pound. 

Col. Griffith—Reports are received which lead us to 
believe that the repeal of the cold storage section is 
having a good effect. 

Treasurer Grant submitted his annual report, which 
showed that the amount of cash on hand last year at this 
time was $266.26; on hand at present, $359.22. He ex- 
plained that the increase was mainly due to the hand- 
some donations made by individual members last year. 
The report was adopted. : 

.Mr. Cornwall, chairman of the executive committee, 
reported that several meetings of that body had been 
held during the year, and things had been looked after 
as closely as possible. 

Mr. Thompson said that while he was in Albany he 
was asked what he thought about allowing the setting of 
lines in the river from Ogdensburg to Chippewa Bay. 
He replied that he thought it would be very objection- 
able. 

Mr. Heath—There does not seem to be much progress 
in the land business, and I think the Association ought 
to appoint a committee to push the matter along. I 
suggest that we have a committee with the president at 
the head to endeavor to have the balance of the money 
appropriated by the State to buy land expended for the 
benefit of the river. Delays are dangerous. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to co-operate with the State 
officials and bring this matter to a consummation. 

Mr. Grant—We recommended the purchase of certain 
places along the river, and they virtually ignored us. 
This $30,000, whatever is not expended in two years, 
reverts back to the State. We should have had a local 
commission. 

Mr. Heath thought it would have been as well if the 
recommendation of the Association in regard to the 
places it desired to have purchased had not been pub- 
lished. 

Col. Griffith—There are always two sides to a question. 
The comptroller is particular, and he has to be. He 
will not turn the money over to the commission until the 
papers are correct. You have taken months to perfect 
titles. The commissioners are not all to blame for the 
delay. In regard to Mary Island, I urged its purchase, 
and other places where the title was correct. Some- 
thing ought to be done before Oct. 1. The money lapses 
at the close of the fiscal year, which is one year from 
October. The second appropriation was put in for im- 
provements only, and can hardly be used for purchasing 
land. Some of the commissioners are exceedingly 
anxious to finish up this matter. I agree with Mr. Heath 
regarding the advisability of appointing a committee. 
We have lost a hard worker by the death of Mr 
Hackett, and the rest of us will have to work harder. 

Mr. Heath—We should try and get this money ex- 
pended for the benefit of the river. 

Col. Griffith—-The commissioners said they would try 
and get up to the river while I am here, and if the Asso- 
ciation desires me to do so I will write them to come 
soon. 

There was some talk about the St. Lawrence county 
people wanting a point below Ogdensburg purchased, 
and Messrs. Browning, Griffith and others thought it 
would be wise to acquiesce. i 

Mr. Thompson said the Association obtained the low- 
est prices that parties would take for the places it 
wanted purchased. “That was the reason,” said he, 
“why we mentioned a price.” 

Col. Griffith, who is private secretary of -Governor 
Black, was elected an honorary member of the Asso-~ 
ciation. 

Mr. Grant offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed by the presi- 
detit to co-operate with the Commissioners of Fisheries, 
Game and Forest in the further purchase of land, in ac- 
cordance with the law of 1897, appropriating $30,000 for 
the establishment of a State park. 

Resolved, that it is the desire of the Association, with- 
out in any sense wishing to advise this commission, that 
the completion of the proposed purchase be made be- 
fore Aug. 1, 1899. 

Messrs. Heath, Griffith agd Grant were appointed as 
the committee called for in the above resolution. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Wm. C. Browning, New York city; First 


Vice-President, Henry R. Heath; Brooklyn; Second 
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Vice-President, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Albany; 
Secretary, W. H. Thompson, Alexandria -.Bay; 
Treasurer, R. P. Grant, Clayton; Executive Com- 
mittee, A. C. Cornwall, Col. O. G. Staples, Walter Fox, 
Alexandria Bay; George C. Boldt, New York; George 
H. Strough, G. M. Skinner, John Foley, Clayton; Col. 
W. M. Griffith, Utica; F. A. Gillespie, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
C. G. Emery, New York; R. H. Pullman, Baltimore, 
Md.; Hon, G. R. Malby, R. E. Waterman, Ogdensburg; 
Charles E. Britton, Gananoque. 

On motion of Mr. Grant the executive committee was 
authorized io act on’any questions of legislation that 
might come up during the year. 

It was stated that the executive committee last year 
applied for 2,000,000 muskallonge fry, and that 750,000 
were received and distributed in the St. Lawrence River 
between Clayton and Alexandria Bay. The fry were 
from the Chautauqua Lake hatchery. 

Mr. Thompson said good results had already been 
observed from stocking the St. Lawrence. He did no® 
think it best to make any more requisitions for wall- 
eyed pike, however. 

Mr. Heath said the largest muskallonge he had ever 
seen caught in the river weighed 35lbs. 

G. M. Skinner said he recently had the pleasure of pre- 
senting a 35lb. muskallonge to the wife of Vice-Presi- 
dent:Hobart while at Alexandria Bay. 

Mr. Britton invited the Association to meet’ in Ganan- 


oque next year. He said they had taken a step in the 


right direction on the Canadian side during the past 
year, and had secured an overseer of overseers. On his 
motion it was decided to recommend to the president of 
the Association that the next annual meeting be held in 
Gananoque. 

The propositions to have copies of the minutes printed 
and circulated, to have official buttons made and to 
make a slight change in the by-laws, were referred to the 
executive committee. 

The Association concluded its business shortly after 
1 P. M., and by invitation of Col. Staples the members 
repaired in a body to the dining room of the Thousand 
Island House, where an elaborate banquet was. served 
with the compliments of the genial proprietor. At the 
plate of each guest was a little silk flag, the Stars and 
Stripes covered with a network of silver thread and at- 
tached to a long pin. Underneath the network was the 
inscription, “1,000 Island House.” The menu cards, got- 
ten up expressly for the occasion, very appropriately 
bore the official design adopted by the Anglers’ As- 
sociation for use on its stationery. The long table at 
which the guests were seated was beautifully decorated 
with flowers and contained also an artistic centerpiece, 
the chief feature of which was a mammoth salmon. 

The anglers extended a unanimous vote of thanks to 
Col. Staples for his generous hospitality. 

W. E. Wo corr. 

Utica, N. Y, Aug. 4. 





Men I Have Fished With. 


LXIII.—Dr. James A. Henshall, 


In Forest AND STREAM of a fortnight ago, p. 70, there 
is an article on the grayling by Dr. Henshall, in which 
he claims that the grayling of Michigan and Montana 
are the same species, which he calls Thymallus lewisii. 
He fails to say who described the fish under that name, 
but claims that it is “in accordance with the law of 
priority,” which may be true, but he gives no references. 
Years ago I fell so deeply in love with the Michigan 
grayling, when it bore Cope’s name of T. tricolor, that 
I do not long to see the name lost; in fact, few of us like 
to accept new names in place of the old. A few years 
ago Dr. Henshall made researches in Paris which 
showed that American scientists had gone astray on the 
nomenclature of the two species of black bass, and they 
opened their eyes, wiped their glasses, examined the 
evidence and accepted the Doctor’s conclusions, and the 
matter Was straightened out, and will remain straight- 
ened. Remembering this, I will wait for “more about 
the grayling” before risking an opinion about that fish 
until we know what the Doctor may have up his 
sleeve. 





How Biack Bass Leap. 


If there is any fish that he loves, it is the black bass, 
and he loves both species equajly. In the long ago we 
were guests of the Castalia Club, and were trouting in 
the waters of that gigantic Ohio spring, and the trout 
were doing their part to perfection. My friend had just 
unhooked a lusty trout, but his mind turned in an in- 
stant, for he asked: “Did you see what Rob Roy said 
in Forest AND STREAM about the leaping of the black 
bass?” 

“No doubt I did, for I read the paper carefully, but 
make no pretension of committing it to memory, nor 
of arguing at length with a man who differs with me. 
How long ago was the article published to which you 
refer?” 

“In the latter part of 1884 or early the next year, can’t 
place it exactly; you must have seen it.” 

“Very true, but, my dear Doctor, if you will release 
your mind from the fly which you hung up in that bush 
and are trying so hard to recover, and will concentrate 
it on what Rob Roy said about the leaping of black 
bass, I will not only regard you as sane,. but will con- 
sider, cuss and discuss the leaping powers of black bass 
with you, as far as I am able. At present I am ignorant 
of the question before the house.” 

The Doctor gave’an impatient yank, leaving the fly in 
the bush, intimating that he had lost more time than 
a fly was worth, and as he selected another lure to replace 
the lost one looked up and said: “Why, Rob Roy says 
the big-mouth never leaps after being hooked; that is 
simply nonsense.” 

“Certainly, ‘it needs no ghost, my Lord, to come from 
the grave to tell us this,’ even I know better than that. 
Any more?” 

“Yes, in his effort to elevate one fish by running down 
another, which iS equally as good, -he says that the 
small-mouth leaps often, and to a height of 3, 4 and even 
sit. , What do you think of that?” 


“Doctor,” I replied, “I can only say that ‘this beats 
all my goin’ a-fishin.’ I’ve seen both species leap from 
the water when hooked, but sft.! Gee whiz! That’s 
nearly as tall as we are; no, I never saw a black bass 
reach up 4ft. into the atmosphere.” 

“Having admitted so much, did you ever see one of 
these fishes leap 3ft. when hooked?” ° 

“The fact is, Doctor, that when it has been my fortune 
to hook a black bass, it has been on the end of a line 
so long that I could not get out a rule nor tape to 
measure the leap, but if your object.is to extract from 
me what I would be willing to make affidavit to, why, I 
would put 1ft. as the average leap and add half that 
distance as the maximum.” 

“Just my figures, and I have fished for black bass in 
all parts of the Union where they are found; have talked 
with anglers and fishermen, but never heard of such 
leaping before.” 

“All right, Doctor, after we get down to the. club 
house and have dinner let us compare notes on bass 
flies. Our friend Mr. Bacon is fishing up this way, per- 
haps to suggest that we work down stream and prepare 
for dinner.” 

There were other statements made by Rob Roy which 


His Views on Bait-Casting. 


When the National Rod and Reel Association was 
alive and holding annual tournaments in Central Park, 
New York city, the Doctor was anxious to have a con- 
test in bait-casting from the reel, and formulated a set 
of rules for it, and sent them to me, as secretary of the 
Association. They were not adopted, for two reasons: 
There were not prizes enough for another class, and if 
there had been prizes there would have been no en- 
tries, because the “Henshall style’ was not practiced in 
the East at that time. Many Eastern anglers cast a min- 
now that way now, i. e., by dropping the tip of the rod 
below the elbow and checking the reel with the thumb. ~ 
We had two classes for salt-water striped bass casting 
which differed only in the matter of weight of the sink- 
er, and the casts were made by reeling up to about rit. 
and casting over the shoulder. The Doctor was in- 
dignant that his favorite cast should be left out, and 
wrote me a sharp letter under date of Oct. 9, 1885, but 
as I knew that he was right, but a little in advance of 
the Eastern anglers, whose committee did not make a 
class for black bass casting, for reasons already given, 
the letter did not disturb our friendly relations. 





DR. JAMES A. 


the Doctor promised to. discuss, but the show-down of 
trout and the dinner’ banished them »alli‘and as we 
smoked we talked with our*friends on: almost; every 
subject except the leapifig’ powers of black bass, ‘and 
there the subject dropped. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


A sketch like this ¢afinot*be turned imto either a ful- 
some obituary notice nor a book review. It could not 
be an obituary because the Doctor is still living in a 
most vigorous manner, and two years ago was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the U. S. Fish Commission, 
in charge of the hatchery at Bozeman, Montana. 

But his book, “The Book of the Black Bass,” will be 
all the monument and “obituary” that any man might 
crave. It is the most distinctively American of any 
fishing book ever published. It deals with a grand 
pair of American game fishes which had received scant 
attention from angling authors; not more than had been 
accorded to the perch and similar fish until Henshall 
made the declaration that: ‘Pound for pound, the black 
bass is the gamest fish that swims.” Then Americans 
began to regard these fishes in a new light and Hen- 
shall was dubbed “the apostle of the black bass.” 

The book covered over 460 pages, and went into so 
much detail of nomenclature, habits, tackle, baits, flies 
and all that pertains to these fishes that we anglers 
thought that the sybject was exhausted, but in the same 
year, 1889, he gave us 200 additional pages in another 
volume, entitled “More About the Black Bass,” as a 
supplement to the first volume, and with the Queen of 
Sheba we found that not half had been told. Dr. Hen- 
shall put the black bass among our gamiest fresh-water 
fishes, and properly labeled it “the game fish for the 
million,” for the trout waters are not so accessible and 
the trout are not as plenty. His book at once set fish 
commissioners at work stocking suitable waters with 
these fishes, and when the lands are denuded of timber 
and the trout streams have dried up a future genera- 
tion of’ anglers will rise up and call the Doctor blessed 
for booming two neglected fishes into the first class, 
where they rightfully belong. 

Having read his book several times, the only adverse 
criticism I would make is on ‘the ‘title, which should 
have been: “Book of the Black Basses,” thus clearly 
indicating that there were two species, 


‘ 
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HENSHALL. 


Dr. Henshall said: “I was about to start for New 
York, but the postponement of the tournament knocks 
me out, as I had an engagement to fish the ‘sunken 
lands’ of Arkansas, and also to do some ducking for a 
month, beginning Oct. 20. * * * My regret is some- 
what modified, however, at the action of the committee 
in altering the rules of the black bass minnow casting .so 
as to allow ‘overhead’ casting. Was this to combine 
black bass and light striped bass casting? A poor 
economy, I should say. It is well enough to leave out 
the latter altogether, as the contest for heavy bass cast- 
ing is sufficient and is characteristic. Angling for small 
striped bass is done in a variety of ways, and the black 
bass rules should not have been changed in the man- 
ner noted. Throwing a bait overhead is the mode used 
by every boy and negro in the South, who do not use 
reels. I am afraid that the committee do not under- 
stand black bass fishing as well .as they ought.” 

The Doctor was merely a little “previous.” This cor- 
respondence occurred over a dozen years ago, when his 
excellent mode of minnow casting was practically un- 
known to the anglers of the effete East, while to-day 
hundreds of the brethren from New York to Maine use 
it. Henshall was a missionary, confident in his own be- 
lief, but impatient of a delay-in its acceptance by others 
who heard it for the first time. To-day he can see that 
the tree which he planted has borne fruit, if it did not 
do so on the next year after he planted the seed. As a 
rule young men do not plant trees, they have no time to 
wait; the Doctor was younger then and wanted his seed 
to become a tree and bear fruit at once. He is older 
now and can look back with a pleasurable pride at what 
he has done in the way of placing black bass fishing on 
a higher plane, and can realize that it took only a dozen 
years to do it. 


A Happy Man. 


It has been said that a man’s happiness lies within 
himself, and the genial, jolly subject of this sketch proves 
it, for he has a keen sense of humor, a fund of anecdote 
and not only loves music, but can “do it.” When at my 
Long Island home he mentioned some old darky song 
which I had forgotten, and went to the piano and ren- 
dered-it as Luke West or “Old Dan” Emmett might 
have done when we were boys, He took to fishing, 
shooting, sailing and canoeing as recreations from the 
arduous routine duties of a physician, and later took up 
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the study of fishes.and zoology in general as a means of 
recreation. These he found so engrossing that he was. 
» forced to abandon them or give up his practice, and he 
chose to stick to his later love and gave up medicine. 
This is how he came to look up the type specimens of 
the black basses when in Paris, for they were first 
described by the French ichthyologist Lacépéde, and 
the original, or types, were taken away by him. The 
Doctor was one of the Fish Commissioners of Ohio for 
several vears, and made a study of fishculture, which he 
is now putting to practical use. 

I ran against the Doctor in Chicago at the World’s 
Fair. “Come on,” said he, “let’s go down on the Mid- 
way, the ‘streets of Cairo’ open to-day and you'll enjoy a 
sniff of the camels.” Soon his attention was attracted 
by hearing’a familiar voice crying: ‘Come, ride-a my 
donk’; Yankee Doodle donk’; best-a donk’ in Ki-i-ro!” 

He immediately recognized the same donkey boy he 
had employed many times in Cairo, Egypt. “Hello, Ab- 
dallah! Do you remember me?” he asked. 

After looking a few moments the boy’s face lighted up 
with a broad grin, and he exclaimed: “Oh, yes. You 
been old Kiro; you Doc. Oh, yes, me ver’ glad see 
you.” 

" The Doctor shook his hand heartily, for the poor 
fellow seemed delighted to meet some one from old 
Cairo; and calling to another donkey boy, - shouted: 
“Hey! Ibrahim! Come; run; here Doc., been Kiro!” 

Ibrahim came quickly, whom the Doctor recognized 
as a boy who was employed at the hotel in Cairo, and 
said: “Oh, yes, Abe, from Shepherd’s Hotel; I know 
you well.” 

“Yes, dat right, Sheppad’s Hotel,” he replied. “But 
all same donk’ boy now; good donk’ boy.” 

They were both pleased to see some one who had 
heen to “Old Cairo,” and offered their donkeys to the 
Doctor for a free ride, but he assured them he’ never 
rode donkeys in America. He asked: ‘Well, how do 
you like the United States?” _ 

“Oh, him big country; good beer; good whisk’ too!” 

“Come on,” said the Doctor, ‘these boys have pro- 
gressed rapidly in this country; by the time they leave 
Chicago they will be mentally equipped to open jack- 
pots on the pyramids.” 

“Jack-pots,” said I, “I’ve heard the name somewhere, 
what are they, Doctor, anything like eel pots, set for pike 
or jack?” 

The Doctor was absorbed in a rollicking Irish jig 
which a piper was playing in front of the Irish Vil- 
lage, and answered, abstractedly: ‘No, they're set for 
suckers, one fellow opens them and another fellow gets 
the net results.” 


Dr. Schliemann and Fred Douglass. 


After the waiter had taken our order, an amused ex- 
pression came over the Doctor’s face as he beat triple 
bob-majors on the table ith his fingers’ ends, and it 
cortinued so long. that I said: “That may be a very 
funny story you are telling yourself, but I can’t see the 
point.” 

“ My dear boy, those donkey boys have brought up 
reminiscences, and, pardon me, I forgot myself for the 
moment. The particular thing of which I was thinking 
is not too awfully funny, but just a little so. You see, 
when I was in Egypt I became acquainted with Dr. 
Schliemann, the great investigator of Greek antiquities, 
who had been spending the winter up the Nile. We went 
to Athens on the same steamer, and among other pas- 
sengers were Mr. Fred Douglass and his wife. Mr, 
Douglass was placed at the head of the table by the 
Egyptian steward, who no doubt thought him, from 
his venerable and commanding appearance, to be some 
great African dignitary. During the dinner on the first 
day out, Mr. Douglass, turning to Dr. Schliemann, who 
was seated at his right, asked: ‘Do you intend to make 
much of a stay in Greece?’ 

“*Ves, I guess so,’ replied Dr. S., who looked like 
an ordinary German business man. 

“*Well, you'll find it a very interesting country,’ re- 
turned he. ‘I have never been there, though I have 
always been much interested in Greece. Of course, all 
countries are more or less alike in their physical features; 
they all have their air and sky, their hills and plains, their 
mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers; but it is not so 
much that as the history of the people who live or have 
lived in a country that interests us.’ 

“*Ves, I guess so,’ replied Dr. Schliemann. 

“‘Now, from my earliest reading I have been parti- 
cularly interested in the history of the ancient Greeks.’ 

““*Ves, I guess so,’ assented Schliemann. 

“ ‘Now I find I have forgotten a great deal of my Greek 
history, but lately I came across a little book that has 
proved invaluable to me, not so much for the informa- 
tion’ it-contains as that it recalls so much that I had 
forgotten concerning Greece and the Greeks.’ 

“*Ves, I guess so,’ said Dr. S., poking me with his 
elbow. 

“ ‘Now, if you, sir, intend to make much of a stay in 
Greece, I would advise you to obtain a copy of this book, 
it is Murray’s Guide to Greece.’ 

“About this time Schliemann was taken with a fit of 
coughing so violent that Douglass looked alarmed, but 
when it finally subsided S. said: ‘Yes, I guess so.’ 

“It was excruciatingly funny, and when Dr. Schlie- 
mann and I afterward met the author of the book so 
earnestly recommended, Prof. Murray, on the way to 
Mount Parnassus, the staid Scotchman laughed immo- 
derately at the recital of the incident, and said it was the 
best joke he ever heard, which is saying a good deal for 
a Scotchman.” 


The Man. 


Dr. Henshall is of English descent, two of his fore- 
fathers being Rev. Samuel Henshall and Rev. John 
Wilkinson, joint authors of the “Domesday Book.” He 
was born in Baltintore in 1842, and inherited a taste for 
terrapin, canvasback duck, rare, and oysters au naturel. 
Those of us to whom rare-wild duck is, like caviare, olives 
and some decayed cheeses, an acquired taste, will appre- 
ciate’ the- advantage -of. being born near the-wild celery 
beds of Chesapeake Bay, where the canvasback reaches 
that perfection which it attains nowhere else. A man 
so favored is an epicure by birth, 


As a boy he went to Cincinnati and studied medicine, 
and after graduation married and moved to Kentucky to 
practice, about the time the Civil War. came on, where 
he broke down from overwork on both “Blue and 
Gray,” and then removed to New York. and later to 
Wisconsin, where, under the nom de plume of “Oconomo- 
woc,” he began to write for Forest AND STREAM of the 
charms of black bass fishing, and devised a rod which 
is still on the market as the “Oconomowoc,” the name 
of a little village of which he was president. 

In January, 1887, he wrote me from Havana, saying 
that Judge Longworth, of Cincinnati, and he were on 
their way to Spain for a cruise in the Mediterranean 
during the winter, returning in spring for salmon fishing 
in Scotland. He promised to write me an account of 
the trip, and as only some eleven years have gone by 
since his promise, I am watching the mails for the let- 
ter, which may come, if it was ever mailed. 

The Doctor removed to Tampa, Florida, about 1894 on 
account of the health of Mrs. Henshall, and in Septem- 
ber of 1896 he wrote that her health had been “much 
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benefited by her sojourn in this generous climate.” To- 
day I read that our troops are to be removed from Tampa 
for sanitary reasons. 


The Doctor as a Smuggler. 


While we were smoking on my piazza the Doctor 
said: “Those Florida Crackers are a queer lot; a few 
years ago I had charge of a scientific exploration in 
Florida, with the schooner Grampus, and did the work 
along shore in a mackerel seine boat rigged with two 
masts and sails. One night, when anchored off the fish- 
ing ranch of Mr. Mcllvane, on Sarasota Bay, a fierce 
southwest gale sprung up, causing a very heavy sea 
which would have swamped the boat in a short time. As 
there was no lee or harbor on that side, it became neces- 
sary to cross to the opposite shore of the bay. Getting 
under way at daylight, with but a small bight of the 
foresail, the boat fairly flew with the gale astern, the 
sea curling over both gunwales. In forty-five minutes 
we reached Long Boat Inlet, eight miles away, where 
it was as smooth as a mill pond under the mangroves. 
While mooring the boat, two old gray-bearded fishermen 
approached, one carrying a bottle. 

“*Good mornin’, Cap.!’ said he. 

“ “How are you, men?’ we replied. 

“Well, me and my partner ’ave bin gittin’ up before 
daylight all week to ketch the tide, and I’m most dead 
with rheumatics; I want to git a little rum.’ 

“*VYou have come to a poor shop for rum,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Oh, I only want a quart,’ he persisted. 

“‘T have no rum; I would not object to a drop my- 
self just now, as we are soaking wet and pretty cold.’ 

“« ‘Oh, it’s all right, Cap.; just let me have a quart.’ 

“ ‘See here, men,’ said I, ‘this is a Government ves- 
sel; don’t you see the flag that man is just hoisting? And 
positively, I haven’t a drop of spirits aboard, or you 
should have it, and welcome.’ 

“The old fellow’s face was a study, and ludicrous to 
behold, with disappointment and disgust contending for 
the mastery, as he said: ‘If you ’aven’t got smuggled 
rum aboard, and the rev’nue of’cers ain’t after you, what 
in Sam Hill did you cross the bay fur in this gale?’ 


A Lost Bass. 
The Doctor’s stay.on Long Island was short. I took 
down my.old-time banjo and pulled every cork in the 
house, but he resisted all temptation, Yes, he would 





fish in the mill pond toward evening for ‘the big-mouth 
black bass, and then there was a gathering of rods, reels, 
fly-books and a sending of men for the salt-water fiddler 
crabs, because we were not honored every day by such 
a black bass angler. 

My man brought frogs as well as fiddler crabs, and 
we ventured our lives in a scow on the mill pond. We 
tried flies and all sorts of lures, but the bass declined 
them all, but we persevered until sundown. 

Just as we decided to give it up the Doctor had a 
rousing strike, and by the way the reel sang before 
the rush could be checked we knew that he was fast 
to a good one. When the rush was stopped, the rod 
bent and quivered for a moment, and then the quivering 
ceased; the line was around the stem of a water lily some 
distance away. The Doctor kept a strain on the rod as 
we neared the spot, and when I pulled up the lily stem 
the bass was gone. 

As we left the pond and walked toward the house, the 
Doctor broke the silence by asking: “Quo hades vadis 
piscis?”’ 

I truthfully replied: ‘“Durned if I know.” 

FRED MATHER. 





The Brown Trout in Tasmania. 


ZEEHAN, West Coast, Tasmania.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have not done much in the way of sport since 
I left home some eighteen months ago for the mining 
fields on the West Coast of Tasmania. The West Coast, 
or, more correctly speaking, the western half of the 
island, is nothing but a wild, rugged, mountainous 
region, the mountains reaching an altitude of 5,oo0ft. 
The great hills and deep valleys are clothed with dense 
beech and pine and eucalyptus forests and scrubs, and 
are full of small lakes, with one or two of considerable 
size. This county also has a large water system. in its 
rivers and numerous creeks, which empty into the 
southern Pacific Ocean on the coast, whose shores the 
mighty rollers of the Southern Ocean never cease to 
surge and roar. The moisture-laden winds that come 
off the ocean cause a heavy precipitation of rain, 
amounting to 1ooin. annually. 

This region possessing such a wet climate, and there 
being no pasture lands which can support any ordinary 
animal, but’ only wombats, a few brush kangaroos and 
other insignificant marsupials which nature has made 
fit to find an existence in such a cheerless country, there 
is no wonder that it supports a scanty fauna and avi- 
fauna, and is not worth the snortsman’s time and 
trouble pursuing game. 

Being a lover of the gentle art, I had the good fortune 
to have some of best sport any man could wish to have 
during my holiday; and after not having a rod in my 
hand for nearly three years, I took it up again with 
increased enthusiasm. 

The brown trout has been acclimatized in Tasmania. 
The rivers are for the most part fairly rapid, clear 
streams, alternating with still, deep pools, and the rivers 
and streams in the west country are of a coffee color 
from the peaty soil in which they take their rise and 
flow through. The river in which I caught my fish is 
somewhat different, being a small insignificant stream, 
and for the most part sluggish, opening out into long 
and deep reed-fringed pools, which are inhabited by 
hundreds of magnificent brown and what I think to be 
a hybrid species—neither a brown trout nor a salmon 
trout, but at all events a finer fish than the brown trout, 
better shaped, gamier and better eating. 

Until this season I had never killed anything like the 
quantity of fish, especially in the large, still waters, on 
account, I think, of the scarcity of food in winged in- 
sects, but we have experienced an unprecedentedly 
dry summer, which has brought with it among other un- 
welcome things, such as bush fires, etc., a small plague 
of grasshoppers. It is to the presence of these insects 
I owe my good sport, as the trout feed ex- 
clusively on them as they fly into the water. Upon 
examining every fish I killed I found their stomachs 
full of grasshoppers. The flies I chiefly used were the 
red-spinner, Alexandria, March-brown, Cocky-Bondhu, 
and to these I attached the hopper. 

The best time for fishing I found was from 7 A. M. 
till 1 P. M., because a cold sea breeze would set in about 
midday and not a fish would rise after that. I suppose 
that the sudden change in the temperature or the at- 
mospheric conditions stopped the fish from rising. I 
found that the best days for fishing were when a stiff 
westerly breeze was blowing (the river flowing from 
east to west); they would rise well, as on account of 
a strong ripple on the water they could not so easily 
see you. 2 

Altogether I caught 150lbs. weight of fish, and my 
brother also caught about the same; so that is 3oolbs. 
weight of fish between us, so that it was a good season’s 
angling. V. LEGGE. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
score of our seventh contest, held this afternoon, is as 
follows: 






J. D. Belaaeo..v00%.6 0 Pr ie $2 3-5 
I. H. Bellows....... 113 95 1-3 96 95 2-5 
B. Goodsell...... 109 92 2-3 % 5-6 9) 1-5 
H. Greenwood ...... .. ws as 96 

H. G. Hascal ........ 105 89 1-3 91 1-2 96 1-5 
N. C. Heston......... « 9 23 93 5-6 37:15 
E. R. Letterman.... .. 80 2-3 77 5-6 91 3-5 
C. A. Lippincott ods 97 1-3 93 5-6 88 3-5 
Cc. G. Leliow. 100 92 1-3 94 1-6 86 1-3 
G. A. Murrell. na 91 13 90 1-2 93 1-5 
F. N. 114 94 2-3 94 2-3 97 3-5 


Holders of Medals: Long distance fly, F. N. Peet; 
distance and agcuracy, C. A. Lippincott; accuracy and 
delicacy, I. H. Bellows; bait casting, F. N. Peet. 


Young America. 


TypicaL young America to-day is a fisherman, equip- 
ped as no boy before him has been fitted out for fishing. 
This particular individual of thes type is Master Max 
Martin, son of Mr. H. W. Martin, of automatic reel in- 
ventive genius; and the fish represents 18lbs. of Maine 
trout. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Illinois Fish. 


Curcaco, Iil., Aug. 5.—President Nat. H. Cohen, of 
the Illinois State Fish Commission, is good enough to 
put me in possession of some facts of a very gratifying na- 
ture regarding the supply of bass in the waters of this 
State. It surely seems that the commission is doing 
great work with the fish life of the overflows of the 
lower part of the State, and the results.can not fail of 
notice later in an increased supply of game fish in all parts 
of Illinois. Naturally Mr. Cohen has a word to say for 
his friend, the carp, and it is just that the impression 
should be corrected, if it be wrong, that the carp is 
cleaning out the bass. Personally I hear from other 
sources that the carp are ruining some waters, such as 
the Kankakee River, which Mr. Cohen mentions, once 
a grand bass water, and now spoken of as continually 
muddy from the stirring up by the multitudes of carp. 
I can not tell how true this report may be, and think the 
ditching of the river at certain points may have some- 
thing to do with its roily condition. ‘Not that I love the 
carp, even after Mr. Cohen’s encouraging comment upon 
him, which, of course, he is in position to make under 
his own observation, and with authority. He says: 

There has been no time in the ‘history of the Illinois 
Fish Commission that black bass has been so abundant. 
The year will prove that carp is not so destructive to our 
game fishes as the majority of people have been led to 
believe. On the contrary, they have supplied food for 
the enormous amount of bass that the present year will 
produce. The commission has been at work for thirty 
days, and have averaged over 2,500 bass a day, and could 
have taken more if the capacity of our boat would per- 
mit. Every pond, lake and bayou tributary to the 
Illinois River is filled with this year’s bass, and if all 
could be taken at the proper time they would supply 
the United States. The commission has so far dis- 
tributed 50,000 fish, not fry. These bass are from 2 to 
6in. in length, able to take care of themselves, and some 
are ready to take the hook. If nothing prevents, and the 
ponds do not evaporate too soon, we expect to gather 
500,000 this year. U. S. Commission Car No..3 will 
take from the hatchery at Meredosia 10,009 bass, to be 
planted in the Kankakee River at Custer Park. Over 
twenty plants have been made in central and southern 
Illinois this season. The lakes of the northern part will 
be supplied later. The commission feels gratified in hav- 
ing been able to accomplish so much work, and with 
such promise of great results. 

We took 30,coo out of one pond with only 14in. of 
water in it, and it would have gone dry in two weeks. 
We have several other locations that are equally as pro- 
lific. I send you this statement for two reasons, first, to 
let you know that there are more bass this year than for 
twenty years. Some of them are as long as yearlings. 

We are not trying to stock any more streams with 
carp, but the public should know that they are not quite 
as black as they are painted. 


Wisconsin Fish. 


Fay Buck writes me from his Divide Resort, Mani- 
towish, Wis.: 

“Mr. Lampson and friend, from Columbus, Ohio, 
landed 182 black bass, 27 weighing over 3lbs. The fish- 
ing this summer has been good. July is not a very 
good month for muscallunge, but we have landed quite a 
number weighing from 10 to 15lbs.” 


Tuna Club. 


The Tuna Club, of Los Angeles, Cal., has twenty-four 
members, each of whom has taken a tuna weighing over 
100lbs. The club is contemplating putting up handsome 
medals for record fish, first, second and third, these to 
be awarded next season. The tuna regords are to be 
kept in a regular record book. 


Tarpon Club. 


The Tarpon Club, of Texas, organized last winter, and 
mentioned at the time in ForEst AND STREAM, now has 
over 300 members, and applications which would run the 
list up to over 400 if all were admitted. The elaborate 
club house at Aransas Pass is in advanced state of con- 
struction. Our sleepy old village of Rockport, Texas, 
is going to be spoiled by becoming fashionable, I am 
afraid. 


Ohio Fish Commission. 


Fish Commissioner Fallon and State Warden Reutin- 
ger, of “Ohio, last week made a royal tour in the official 
car, coming over into the State of Indiana, where they 
spent some days looking into the methods of the State 
hatchery of Indiana. They were well entertained, and 
expressed themselves as pleased with the trip. 


Kentucky Anglers. 


A special sleeping car carried a large angling party 
from Louisville, Ky., early this week, members of the 
Kaintuck Club, who were bound for Magnetawan, Can., 
for a long camping trip, which surely ought to be a 
pleasant one. The following gentlemen were of the ag- 
gregation: Judge T. L. Burnett, Judge Emmet Field, 
Judge J. C. Dodd, Dr. C. W. Kelly, R. B. Thomas, R. 
H. Blain, S. T. Jones, J. C. Durrett, John S. Jackman, 
E. F. Camp, E. S. Monahan, E. H. French, J. E. 
O’Bryan, E. H. Hewett, W. M. Smith,. J. C. Burnett, 
J. D. Loughridge and C. C. Early. 


Good Bass Fishing. 


I hear of two points this week which are affording 
good bass fishing. One is La Crosse, Wis., on the ‘Mis- 
sissippi River, always very well worth keeping in mind 
by any bass angler. The second place is at the La 
Grange dam on the Illinois River, where the bass fish- 
ing is extraordinary. The Fish Commission of the 
State are to be accredited with this latter fact. Ty. 
Frederick N. Peck, a newspaper man of Chicago, starts 
this week for Helena, Mont., where he will join friends 
and have an extended trouting trip. 


E. Houcs. 
' $200 Boyce Burzprne, Chicago, Il. os 
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Santa Catalina Island Tuna Club. 


Avaton, Cal. July 29.—The intense interest among 
anglers in the leaping tuna, who have visited the island 
of Santa Catalina to enjoy the sport of taking one of 
these fish, has resulted in the formation of a tuna club, 
the object of which is to discourage hand-line fishing and 
to reduce the sport to an exact science. 

A result is already seen in the fact that but ofte or 
two tunas have been taken this season by hand-liners, 
while hundreds have been hooked with rods—nearly all 
breaking away, owing mainly to the inexperience of the 
fisherman or the “tuna fever” into which the novice is 
aes by the gallant rush and fight of this king of 

shes. 

The Tuna Club is a close corporation, and appar- 
ently very select; having but twenty-four members— 
but it can be said that every man has earned his mem- 
bership. The requirements are that every member shall 
have taken a 1oolb. tuna with a fairly light rod and a 
line not larger than a 21 strand or thread Cuttyhunk. So 
far but twenty-four members have qualified and there 
is a remarkably large waiting list. The president is the 
angler who takes the heaviest fish, and he holds office 
until he is defeated. The first vice-president is the mem- 
ber who takes the greatest number in a season. Then 
come the members in the order of their weight rank, all 
being vice-presidents. The club ofters a gold medal 
which is fished for each season, but remains the property 
of the club. This is for the largest fish, and there are 
second and third medals, to be held by the second and 
third catches. The list of members to date is as follows: 
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Mr. E. L. Doran is the first vice-president, having 
taken sixteen fish in the season, and several others have 
taken four or five, but all base their membership on 
one fish. 

My letter to Forest AND STREAM has occasioned so 
many inquiries from fishermen that I may perhaps add 
a few additional notes on the tuna. The fish is probably 
identical with Orcynus thynnus of the Atlantic, but owing 
to the fact that its prey is the large California flying 
fish, its habits are different; in other words, it is a re- 
markable leaper, not only after it is hooked, but at all 
times. It will bound 10 or 15{t. into the air. I have 
seen it strike a flying fish in the air; and a reliable boat- 
man in casting had a tuna leap from the water and seize 
the bait in the air before it struck. They have been 
known to leap over boats, and I have retreated before a 
large school that were leaping, fearing that one might 
land in the boat and go through it; a very easy matter. 

We troll for the fish within 100 or 200ft. of the rocky 
shores of the island, calling to mind the bass grounds of 
the St. Lawrence, only here the water is extremely deep 
a few feet from shore. The fish lie off shore at midday, 
coming in in the early morning; best fishing being from 
daylight until 8 or 9, and from 3 P. M. until 8 at night. 

The season may be said to be from May or possibly 
April until November—June being in my experience the 
best month. The fish stop biting as a rule at the full 
moon and stop mysteriously at other times. At about 
July 15 there is a decided falling off in catches, but I am 
confident that this is due to the roving character of the 
tunas, and they are caught from fast launches at all 
times. A launch is not necessary. Some of the finest 
catches are made from boats slowly moving. But behind 
a launch the fisherman covers more ground. The bait 
used is a large 16in. flying fish. The tuna strikes at full 
speed and at the eye of the fish, so that the killing hook 
should be here. Some leap into the air and come down 
upon the bait; others come boiling along at the surface 
and generally two are together. 

I agree with Mr. Beard, who faithfully fished for the 
tuna, that it is the “game fish” of the world, well de- 
serving the encomiums he has given it. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note the effect of the fish upon 
anglers. The average man in my experience is help- 
less in from ten to thirty minutes with his first fish, and 
almost invariably loses it. Some I have seen are utterly 
exhausted in ten minutes, partly from physical exhaustion 
and partly from the nervous strain. After fighting my 
183lb. fish four hours I was almost completely ex- 
hausted, and for a week suffered from the strain. With 
the second and third catches it is different. One pro- 
fits by the remarkable experience, yet two-thirds of the 
fish hooked escaped from skilled members of the Tuna 
Club, due I think to the fact that during the intense ex- 





* citement of the rushes, too much force is put upon the 


brake, and the thread-like line parts. In former years 
I lost scores of these fish before I learned that the 
friction of the brake burnt the line—now the first move 
is to wet the line and. brake. 

As to reels and rods, Julius and Edwin Vom Hofe, of 
New York, both make the ideal tuna reel, and the only 
one obtainable here that will withstand the terrible 
strain. The reel should should be large enough to hold 
gooft. of wet 21-strand line. In rods, any good striped 
bass rod will serve the purpose. What is known as an 
ironwood bass rod is used, also the noibewood bass 


. rod, or Hall bass rod. I have found particularly adapted 


for the sport a heavy 160z. split bamboo. In lines 
the Cuttyhunk is the most enduring in my enperience. 
My large tuna, the record fish; was taken on one of these 
lines, the fish towing a heavy boat by it against my 
boatman’s oars for at least ten miles. I do not know the 


. 


maker’s name, but the test was a tribute to his tackle. On 
such tackle (rod and reel) a member of the Tuna 
Club has at the present —— landed a 327lb. black 
sea bass, bringing the fish to gaff in_fifty-fiye minutes. 
: Citas. F’ Hotper. 


Boston Anglers. 


Boston, Aug. 5.—Salt-water fishing is increasing: in 
popularity among merchants and business men. Buyus- 
zard’s Bay is popular, though ftegatded a6 iinceftain; 
but sometimes giving extellent restilts, Two gentlemen 
of the wool trade, and @ well-known newspaper pro- 
prietor (their nates I am not at liberty to use), were on 
Buzzatd’s Bay the other day, for scup and tautog. The 
fishing was not of the best, the day kdag very ot. It 
was proposed to go over and call on Joseph Jefferson, 
the renowned personification of Rip Van Winkle, as well 
as lover of the angle. They were most graciously re- 
ceived and handsomely entertained, because they were 
fishermen. Two of the Cleveland children were at Mf. 
Jefferson's cottage, and the sportsmen had a good look 
at a couple of good, healthy Babies, without any sort of 
“flummery” of ti8eless formality. Mr. Jefferson has an 
ideal Cottage and establishmert. His pictures are 
worth many thousands of dollars. In one door le has 
a transparency of Booth, and in another one of William 
Warren. He delights fin fishing; fishes almost every 
day, in fact, when the weather permits. The next morn- 
ing after this visit the Boston sportsmen received a 
basket of trout, with the compliments of Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. L. Dana Chapman is back from another trip 
to the preserve of the Megantic Club. The club is well 
patronized this season. ere are twenty-eight peoplt 
at Big Island Pond, nine at Chain of Ponds, and twelve 
at the main club house. The fishing h#s not been good 
at Big Island Pond of latte, doubtless by reason of the 
extremely hot weather. At the main club house, Megan- 
tic Lake, the bass fishing has been excellent. In one 
day twenty-seven bass were taken by one party, the 
largest weighing 6lbs.—a remarkably large fish. Another 
day fourteen bass were taken by another lucky party. 
Deer are remarkably plenty, atid afe well protected, the 
club having wardens, whom everybody respects. Par- 
tridges are also plenty, which is remarkable, considering 
the scarcity of these game birds in other parts of the 
State. Prospects for fall shooting are excellent. 


A Fish Pays a Church Debt. 


Aug. 8.—The salmon fishermen continue to return. 
Generally the late fishing has been scarcely fair in the 
New Brunswick and Quebec waters. Messrs. Robert 
Bacon, of New York, and Gorham Peters, of Boston, 
are back from the Grand Cascapedia. They had only fair 
fishing, with a good deal of extremely hot weather. The 
Dumafesq party is back from the Dawson Pool at the 
Restigouche. In the party were Messrs. Herbert Du- 
maresq, T. R. Hoyt and L. R. Howe. These gentlemen 
control the celebrated Dawson Pool. hey had 
moderately good fishing, getting seven salmon each. 
Still there was a good deal of the time when the fishing 
was very poor, and anything reasonable was done to 
keep up the interest. Old gentleman Dawson, for whom 
the pool was named, lives there with his wife and guards 
the fishing interests zealously. A little church stands in 
the town, in which both he and his wife are interested. 
On the meeting house was a debt that has hung like a 
deadly incubus for some time. Though but $100, it has 
troubled the good people a great deal. The sum is a 
large one for the good folks of that country. Mr. Her- 
bert Dumaresq registered a vow One day that if he should 
take a salmon of 2glbs. he would pay the church debt. 
Little did he think that the good fish of the pool might 
be’on. the side of the church. The next day he went a- 
fishing and soon hooked a monster. After a tremendous 
struggle the fish was landed, and behold it weighed 
36lbs., and was borne in triumph on a board up to the 
little town. Mr. Dumaresy was prompt in lifting the 
church debt, and Mother Dawson and the other mothers 
of the little church declared, with tears of gratitude in 
their eyes, that “The Lord sent that fish!” But the 
sportsmen have another reckoning with Mr. Dumaresg, 
as they tender their congratulations. They tell him that 
he owes that little church seven more contributions; 
for his promise was registered at 29lbs., but the fish 
weighed 36lbs. At any rate, it was the biggest fish of 
the trip, and one of the biggest of the season in any 
waters, and Mr. Dumaresgq, real sportsmen that he is, is 
greatly pleased. 





SPECIAL. 


* Great Fishing off the New Jersey Shore. 


Aspury Park, N. J., Aug. 7.—Coast fishing has de- 
veloped all that was predicted earlier in the season. 
From all points come the most encouraging details; 
every stream along the coast is productive of the best 
fishing, while the ocean proper is prolific of fish life. 
Strange as it may seem, the ebb tide is now the most 
productive of results. While the striped bass have given 
the angler the go-by, still the weakfish and kingfish are 
extremely abundant, and every day and night bring good 
results to the angler of experience. 

A most important matter is now claiming the atten- 
tion of all anglers. A fish locally termed the croaker is 
taking the hook freely about one mile at sea. As the 
description of the fish does not agree with the descrip- 
tion of that fish as properly known, I have offered a 
special price for a specimen, so that the matter may 
be satisfactorily settled. A description of the fish. to- 
gether with memoranda of baits, etc., will be given in 
the columns of Forest AND STREAM in a later issue. The 
absence of pound nets has re-established our old-time fish- 
ing, and to all who enjoy a catch either in the ocean 
or estuary I would say the time is now ripe, and will 
so continue until Oct. 1. 





Leowarpd Hutt. 


Mahopac Bass. 
Tue largest black bass taken this season from Lake 
Mahopac, New York, was ca by Mr. Clifford L. 
Lukens, of New York city, in the last week in July. It 
measured 21%4in. and weiged 5}4lbs. oo 
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Reminiscences of. an Old 
Sportsman.— XIV. 


TueE Willington covers that I have mentioned were, in 
the good old days, a very paraffise for the sportsman 
who was familiar with the many nooks and corners loved 
by the birds. But to the stranger it was often nearly 
barren ground, for ‘the most likely looking spots, with 
few exceptions, were not the chosen haunts of the game. 
I well remember a most inviting bit of alder cover that 
bordered a meadow through which ran a little brook, but 
no birds were ever found here. I have worked out the 
ground nearly every time I have been in the vicinity, but 
always with the same result, and often have I resolved 
that I would never try it again, but as a well-known 
sportsman has written, “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” My eyes no sooner caught sight of the 
spreading alders, with the wealth of waving ferns and 
emerald grassy nooks spread so lavishly beneath, than with 
renewed hope the dogs were: given the word and again 
would we thread the beautiful aisles in perfect confidence 
that this time we would surely find them at home. But, I 
regret to say, the only result was renewed resolve that we 
would never again be tempted to explore the beautiful 
but illusive place. 

About a quarter of a mile beyond this charming spot 
was a patch of about an acre that, so far as looks were 
concerned, held out no inducement whatever for the 
sportsman to explore it. The cover was of.straggling 
growth, interspersed with thorns and briers, while the 
ground was fully one-half covered with stones, making 
a very uninviting looking place to search for birds, but 
they were there nevertheless, and we have often brought 
to bag a full dozen woodcock in this most unpromising 
spot. 

The very cream of the whole of the extensive range 
of covers was the old “chaparral,” as it was called by the 
select few who had the good fortune to share with my 
old friend, Fred Eaton, the pleasure of exploring the 
many nooks and corners of this sure abiding place of 
the shy woodcock. I shall never forget my first two 
visits to the delightful resort. Although nearly a half- 
century has passed, those two delightful days of royal 
sport still bring to me bright memories of the good old 
times, and fond recollections of my life-long friend. I 
had met Mr. Eaton the previous June on the banks of 
a trout stream, and somehow we took to each other, al- 
though he was a man of middle age, while I was only a 
boy. He promised to be at my home the evening of 
Oct. 9, so that we could take an early start the next 
morning. for he assured me that the roth was the day 
of days for woodcock, as he had abundantly proven by 
his experience in the past twenty years. At last the 
longed for day arrived, and just at dusk Mr. Eaton 
came, and we were soon seated in front of the old- 
fashioned fireplace, where we remained until nearly mid- 
night fighting our battles over again and comparing 
notes regarding the game supply in the different locali- 
ties with which we were respectively acquainted. He 
could devote only a few days each season to his favorite 
sport, and nearly all of his shooting was over grounds 
that were comparatively well known, for he could not 
afford the time to investigate unknown covers; but the 
Willington country he had discovered some years pre- 
viously while trouting, and he took no little pride that so 
rich a domain was all his own. We started a few minutes 
past 1 o’clock, and arrived at Mr. Eaton’s usual stopping 
place shortly after 5 o’clock. Our genial host, Mr. 
Dolly, and his wife met us at the door with hearty wel- 
come, and before we had returned from taking care of 
our horse the good dame called us in to breakfast. 

Shortly after sunrise we were on our way to the chap- 
arral, which lay a short distance below the house, rather 
a straggling looking cover with an occasional poplar 
some 20 to 3oft. in height, a few large clumps of. birches 
and stray clusters of scrub oak, the whole surrounded 
and connected by a smaller growth of birch and witch 
hazel, making a fairly good looking cover, but one that 
came far short of what I had been led to expect. I said 
nothing to this effect, however, for which I was soon 
profoundly thankful. My dog came to a point just as 
he was about to enter the cover, and when I went around 
to drive the bird outside no less than four of the 
beauties rose nearly at the same instant, and about three 
seconds later every one of them was back to earth 
again. Somehow I had taken it for granted that Eaton 
could shoot, and I had no fears concerning my own per- 
formance, for I had taken my degree as a snap shot 
two years before, but Eaton, as he afterward told me, Had 
doubts that a boy could acquit himself even fairly well 
among the birds, but this rather difficult double set that 
matter at rest, and a satisfied look spread over his smil- 
ing face as he tersely ejaculated “good boy.” This was 
my first introduction to the chaparral. and long before 
we had explored its many nooks and corners I had nearly 
as much love for the dear old place as Eaton, for we 
found an abundance of woodcock, and enjoyed ourselves 
as only a sportsman can when, with congenial com- 
panions, a perfect day and abundant sport, he adds one 
more red-letter day to the list he so fondly recalls as the 
years pass by. Hallowed memories these, that weary 
tramps and days of unsuccessful sport only serve to 
brighten and make more dear. This was in truth a red- 
letter day to us. Mr. Eaton was just my ideal for a 
shooting companion, and I judged from his appearance 
as well as the expressions of satisfaction that fell from 
his lips that he was well pleased with me. After we 
had worked out the cover we returned to the house, 
smoothed the plumage of our birds—there were sixty- 
three of them—and feasted our eyes upon the goodly 


‘ 


array. , 
- Upon comparing notes we found that this beat, by 
several birds, all previous records that either of us had 


made. Eaton had only one day off and- we were forced 
to return, much against inclination, for we had seen 
during the day quite an extensive tract of good looking 
country that we were anxious to explore. We agreed, 
however, that we would visit the old chaparral the next 
aa same date, and make arrangement for 
time to look over other covers in the vicinity. 
anniversary of our three score and three day, as 





Eaton. called it, found us again enteting the cover before 
the sun was far above the horizon, and again we found 
the birds at home, for when we took account of stock we 
counted fifty-nine. Mr. Dolly rated us soundly for this 
falling off, and at his suggestion we returned to the 
cover and béat out a small patch which we had not ex- 
plored. This patch of about two acres was really a 
portion of the chaparral, as it was only across the road 
from this cover. We soon secured the four birds~neces- 
sary to tie our previous score, and without trying for 
more we returned to the house, for Eaton said that 
we should. both be more pained than pleased to have the 
score wiped out that had afforded us so much pleasure 
during the past year. Not only this, but in the years to 
come, when the memory of these glorious days should 
come to cheer us, there would be an added charm in the 
thought that by staying our hands we now would have 
two of them instead of only one. 

We had upon this trip decided to explore some of the 
very inviting looking country in this vicinity, so the next 
morning we took an easterly course in the direction of 
quite an extensive tract of alder and birch covers, which 
we worked out thoroughly; then swinging north, beat all 
the covers within our range until it was time for lunch, 
‘after which we turned west, and at sunset found ourselves 
upon the hillside above, and only a short distance from 
our starting point. We had worked over much barren 
ground, but upon the whole were well pleased with our 
success, for we had found quite a number of corners 
and little runs where birds were fairly abundant, and had 
learned the places to avoid when next we came here. 

SHADOW. 
[T° BE CONTINUED.] 
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Fixtures. 


Sept. 7.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trials. William «. Lee, 
Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 

Sept. 12.—Northwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 
near Winnipeg. Thos. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club’s trials, Bicknell, Ind. S. 
H. Socwell, Sec’y. 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. 


Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. CH 


Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club’s trials, 
Werner, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


Shall New York have Trials? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Why cannot New York State have its field trial? 
With as many thorough sportsmen and good dogs 
as there are in our State it would seem as if a field trial 
would be supported. Many of us who dearly love our 
dogs and the sport of seeing them “tried out” cannot 
afford the time and money that it takes to go South 
to attend the trials now on the calendar. Then too 
many of our State dogs are broken for such shooting as 
we enjoy in New York, Connecticut, and New Jersey, 
and would not do for the fast Southern work, while they 
would give a good account of themselves where hunt- 
ing to the gun and all that goes to make up a first-class 
shooting dog would be considered. 

I was one of the original six who, under the direction 
of Mr. Jacob Pentz—then connected with the Turf, 
Field and Farm—organized the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, took the best dogs we had at hand, went down 
to Robbin’s Island and held the first trial of the club. 
I remember my black and white setter bitch Daisy di- 
vided third with one of Dr. Fleet Spear’s dogs, and we 
had a grand good time all around. The little town of 
New Suffolk made us very welcome. and we went there 
again two or three years until the club outgrew its use 
for Robbin’s Island and moved its trials south. A large 
number of the original members quit the club at that 
time, and I have never heard of a club in this State 
since. We had some delightful days at those first meet- 
ings of the E. F. T. Club. Some time I must write 
you two or three articles on the happenings at the first 
trials and of some of the grand sportsmen that enjoyed 
them, and how the first lady attending a field trial 
came to get there. 

But I am drifting. Why cannot we have another 
club and hold a trial that shall determine which is the 
best hunting dog, as we want dogs to hunt here in our 
State, where speed shall not be the winning card, but 
where the dog that hunts best to the gun, is obedient 
with the least noise: from his handler, that takes all 
sorts of ground with dash and without fear, that is 
stanch in the briers as well as in the open, and that shall 
retrieve nicely, shall be the dog to take home the “blue.” 
Of course he must have speed, but it must be educated 
speed controlled by the knowledge of the work he is at 
and the pleasure of his handler. He must be a dog that 
will go out and stay out so long as is required of him, 
and go just where he is directed. 

I believe a State club could be gotten together on 
these lines, and I also believe that a first-class place 
could be had for holding the trials. 

Gardiner’s Island, on Gardiner’s Bay, eastern end of 
Long Island, would be a grand place if arrangements 
could be made for the trials there. It has been my 
privilege twice within the last few years to go to 
Gardiner’s Island, and Mr. Lionel Gardiner, the thir- 
teenth (I believe) descendant and owner of this beau- 
tiful island, is a fine gentleman and a grand host. The 
last time -I was yachting in these waters, coming down 
from Greenport through Plum Gut, I noticed Mr. 
Schermerhorn’s big steam yacht lving off Gardiner’s 
Island, and was told he had leased the shooting privilege 
of the island. As to this being correct I do not know; 
but either gentleman might be willing to give the club 
the pines of a few days on the island, especially as 
no birds to speak of would be killed. The last time 
I was on the island,. on passing from one meadow to 
another to look at some of Mr. Gardiner’s fine colts, we 
started bevy after bevy of quail, leaving no 











but what there would be an abundance of birds. This 
would be an ideal spot for a trial if it could be had. We 
would be obliged to stay at the nearest point across the 
bay on Long Island shore and go to and fro bv boat: 
but this could easily be arranged for, and a suitable boat 
could be had probably at small cost, besides making a 
delightful little variation in the usual routine of the 
trials. If this place could not be had—and I have not 
reason to think it could other than I know that it is in 
the hands of gentlemen and I believe thoroughly good 
sportsmen—there are other club preserves on Long 
Island that might be obtained. It would at least be 
worth a trying to locate a place if the idea seems to 
meet with approval. If we find it does I shall be pleased 
to give you my ideas as to what would be required of the 
judges, dogs, and also of the members, to make the 
trials a success—one of value to us all in bringing out 
the best dogs for our shooting, and the greatest amount 
of good clean sport. Your valuable paper could do 
much toward the club’s success. E. A. SPOONER. 
New York, July 25. 


A Missouri Fox Chase. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: Among 
my papers I have come upon this letter from Daniel 
Morris to Ensign M. Smith, both of Missouri. I have 
accompanied these two genial and enthusiastic sports- 
men and hunters upon several very enjoyable hunting 
trips in the Southwest. I send the letter, thinking you 
may consider it of sufficient interest for publication. 

FRANK PADDOCK. 





On our wolf chase we had one of the finest 
days of sport I ever put in in southeast Missouri. 
The famous Jake Davison and myself left Poplar Bluff 
about 9 P. M. Tuesday, the 17th, horseback, with the 
noted thirteen, which were quite anxious for a chase 
after anything that would even try to make an escape 
from ghem. Everything went quite well except now and 
then a dash by the entire pack at some scent which by 
chance may have been left by some varmint near the 
roadside; but by keeping a close lookout and using some 
sharp talk to Mr. Snort and Miss Gay, with now and 
then a little of another kind to old Drive, as you are 
aware he has quite tender feelings, we managed to arrive 
at the end of the journey, where we went into quarters 
until 7 A. M., when Miss Gay: woke me by letting 
me know that it was quite time to be out. Up I got 
and seized my old ram’s horn and gave it a sound that 
caused the little dog to think I was off, and in she came. 
By a little sweet talk the dogs were persuaded to stay 
until a few moments before 8, when here came the Ham 
delegation, about fifteen, with as many dogs. Some 
five or six others joined in, and we were all soon 
mounted and off toward the wolf den. As I had been 
there before, the crowd looked to me to guide the 
hunt, and so I did. After we had gone down the rock 
road I advised the party about how I thought the wolves 
would run if we should find them where they were before; 
so the men all did fine; every man held his piace until 
the signal was given to reassemble. Myself and young 
Ham, with two others, filed off to the left on top of the 
hill, where the wolves were having a good repose, doubt- 
less from the exercise taken the night before. 

Every now and then I would talk a little to the dogs. 
Snort wanted a deer chase. I had to scold him. All at 
once there was a break and a dash. and of all the yelling 
I ever heard the best took place about this time. Every 
dog seemed to know what was up. There was no draw- 
back in any of the dogs. Everyone went in with a 
vim. One would have thought the noted thirteen were 
trained to do this kind of work; but T give the Ham dogs 
the credit for the start. They all did well. About fifteen 
minutes, and bang! went a gun, and in ten minutes 
more bang! went the second shot, and five minutes more 
bang! went the third shot. It was now evident that 
something was hurt, as two of the three shots were from 
double-barreled shotguns: one in the hands of old man 
Ham and the other inthe hands of old man Tucker. 
This was sufficient to draw myself and men toward the 
rock road, where the men were stationed, and to my 
wonder and surprise every man was at his post, ready for 
any emergency at or near his stand. This spoke well 
for the men and was very encouraging to me. 

I waited a few moments, and lo and behold! we heard 
the sound of a horn. In response, I sounded the old 
ram’s horn, which I sometimes carry on such occasions 
This was sufficient to all the men to come: and they did 
so in haste. Old man Ham, “T mean the Representative 
Ham,” was the lucky man. He had killed one wolf. 

The next thing in order was to get the dogs and horses 
to water. so we marched in double file to Indian Creek 
and were cooling off to the pleasure of all the dogs. “for 
it was very hot.”. when to my. wonder and surprise iust 
across the creek there was a voice. and lo and behold. it 
was old man Tucker. and he hallooed out:- “Boys, I 
have killed one wolf and wounded the old bitch. and 
devil take the luck, if my horse did not throw me; the 
first time she ever did such a thing in my life, but I 
got it. boys; here is the hide. Your dogs scared it and 
one red dog was running them when they come down 
this way, and I just took this one in.” 

It was now near noon, and we all took over one hour’s 
rest. during which time the crowd managed to tell a few 
wolf stories, and at the same time several of the men 
had brought a lunch along and there was plenty for 
every one to eat and be happy. P. M. 1:30 I com- 
manded: “Now. men, let us cross over the creek where 
Tucker wounded the old bitch, and see if we can’t start 
her up all right. All ready? Here goes! Look out! 
do not shoot anything only what you shoot at.” 

On we went across the creek all in abreast, only 
some 300yds.. and: “Hold up boys, that dog smells a 
wolf! Go, Snort!” Bow, wow. wow. went fifteen or 
twenty dogs all about the same time. Bang went a rifle; 
fifteen or twenty men all brought a vell, and of all the 
fine running you ever saw, and of all the nice voices of 
dogs, fully thirty dogs all going at once, excited by the 
voices of so many men, together with the report of the 
rifle, which had been fired by one of our pafty. only to 
miss the wolf, but to give the dogs the start, which 
proved to be the finest race which ever took place in this 
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country. Away they went up the creek, over the hill, 
across the country toward the railroad, clear out of 
hearing. To follow was suicidal, so myself and Mr. 
Ham just stood still for more than thirty minutes, when, 
“Hush! do you hear them? Hush! they are coming back 
this way. Don’t you hear them?” “Yes, I do,” says the 
old man, and in less than ten minutes they came in 
sight of us, nearer and nearer, every dog to his work. 
Never was there such wakening times in this woods. 

“Just listen! Don’t they run? Here they come! 
Look, old man! Don’t let him cross up there! Here 
they come! Here they come! Here they come!” 

Old man Tucker just over the creek brought a squall; 
but it was too late. Little Gay had nipped the wolf in 
the flank, and the devilish thing turned to retaliate, only 
to face old Drive and two black dogs belonging to 
Ham. I was there myself to see the dogs string him 
out and see the other dogs come in, une, two, three at 
a time, until all the dogs were there. Every one would 
give the wolf a shake as they came in, and by the time 
they were all through the wolf was quite dead. While 
this was going on one man, who. had gone up the creek 
to follow the dogs while they were running, dropped 
another wolf, which was trying to steal away from the 
report of so many dogs. The horn was sounded, and 
the men all came in to witness what had taken place, to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. Dan. 


Pachting. 


Fixtures. 


AUGUST. 


10. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester Harbor. 
10-11. Chicago, open, Mackinaw. 3 
13. Beveriy, sixth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
13. Queen City, 19ft. class, Toronto. ‘ 

Rlorctshoe Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
13. New Jersey Ath., cup, Newark Bay. e 
13. Cohasset, open, Cohasset Harbor. 
13. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
18. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Winthrop, evening race, Boston Harbor. 
13. Jubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay 
ocean, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
13. American, cruise, Newburyport. 
13. Taunton, cruisé to Newport. | 
13. Shelter island, open, Gardiner’s Bay. 
13-14. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Port Richmond. 
13-18. ae St. Lanes Seawanhaka international cup, Montrea., 

ke St. uis. 

13-14. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
13. Green Bay, annual, Green Bay, Wis. 
18. Miramichi, Stewart pennant, Oak Point. 
18. Plymouth, open, Plymouth, Mass. 
19. Kingston, open, Kingston, Mass. 

Huguenot, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Park City, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 
er handicap, Boston Harbor. 
Vinthrop, club, Boston Harbor. 
Wouds Holl, championship, West Falmouth. 
Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Burgess, champlonshin, Massachusetts Bay. 
Royal Canadian, 27, and skiff classes, Toronto. 
Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
-23-24. Quincy, challenge cup, Boston Harbor. 
. Wollaston, cup, Boston Harbor. 
. Cape Cod, open, Provincetown. , 
26. Seawanhaka-Phila. Cor., knockabout interclub match, Oyster 


ay. 
Wellfieet, open, Wellfleet, Mass. 
Fall River, open, Mount Hope Bay. e 
Beverly, club meeting and informal race, Buzzard’s Bay. 
syeces City, 27ft. class, Toronto. 
untington, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Douglaston, special, Long Island Sound. 
Cor. Marblehead, third cham ionship, Massachusetts Bay. 
Woods Holl, open, West Falmouth. 
Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay. 
Taunton, open, Taunton, Mass. 
American, cruise to Squam. : 
-28. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Petaluma. 
. Canarsie, Corinthian race, Jamaica By. 
. Baltimore, Withers cup, esapeake Bay. 
. New Jersey Ath., club, Newark Bay. 
. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
1. American, moonlight sail, Newburyport, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER. 


3. Savin Hill, open, Boston Harbor. 

3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
3. Woods Holl, championship, Sussett Harbor. 

3-4-5. Wollaston, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
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3. Baltimore, Rear-Com, cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

3. Beverly, eighth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. ’ 

6. Cor. Phila elphia, fall, Essington, Delaware River. 
5. Larchmont, fail, Long Island Sound. 

5. Norwalk, open, Long Island Sound. 

6. Norwich, open, Long Island Sound. 

5. err open, —— + 4 

5. Newport, club, Narraganse' ay. 

6. City Point, club, New Haven, Long Island Sound. 
5. American, skiff class, Newburyport, Mass. 

5. Jubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay. 

5. Burgess, open, Massachusetts Bay. 

5. Lynn, open, Massachusetts Bay. 

5. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

5. Royal adian, Prince of Wales cup, Toronto. 

9. Pacific, interclub regatta, San Francisco Harbor. 


10. Beverly, tenth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
10. Royal Canadian, skiff class, Toronto. 
10. Riverside, annual, Long Island Sound. 
10. Hull, open, Boston Harbor. 
10. Massachusetts Y. R. A., rendezvous, Hull. 
10. South Boston, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
10. Winthrop, cruise to Hull. 
10. Burgess, sail-off, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
10. Woeds Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
10. oe ee, Mass. 
10. timore, ister cup. 
fall, Lake Michigan. : 
Francisco, regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
Il. Massachusetts Y. R. A., review, Hull. — 
17-18. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Vallejo. 
17. American, cruise to Plum Island. 
17. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup. Chesapeake Bay. 
ewport, ies y, Narran y. 
2. Miramichi Gould cup, Newcastle. 
3%. Taunton, jadies’ day, ‘Taunton, Mass. 


OCTOBER. 
14. Miramichi, Watt cup, Chatham. 


THE certainty of a challenge from the owner of a 
new 9oft. cutter. has put to rest with many others of its 
kind the silly story that the new schooner Rainbow was 
built to challenge for the America Cup. As this came 


fron: the Boston fiction factory, and had absolutely 
nothing but ignorant conjecture to support it, we have 
never taken the trouble to deny it; but the one fact that 
the new yacht is built to rate 20A1 at Lloyds is enough 
to demolish this carefully constructed fake as thoroughly 
as an American steam yacht would a torpedo boat de- 
stroyer, No yacht which is classed at Lloyds can win 


the America Cup under existing conditions, and no 
British yachtsman is such a fool as to try the, experi- 
ment. 





Ow Saturday of this week the first race of the interna- 
tional series for the Seawanhaka cup takes place, on 
Lake St. Louis, Montreal; the defender being the Royal 
St. Lawrence Y. C., and the challenger the wanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C. The former is represented by G. Her- 
rick Duggan, the winner of the cup at Oyster Bay in 
1896, and the latter by Clinton H. Crane, the winner of 
the Seawanhaka trial races in 1896-7-8. The competing 
yachts are not yet known; Mr. Duggan has for the de- 
fense the successful Glencairn II. of last season, and 
four new boats of his design. The third of these; the 
one which he has sailed in the trial races, has just been 
named Dominion by her owner, Com. James Ross. 
She is, from all accounts, a double-hulled craft, a com- 
plete innovation in these races. The final selec- 
tion will be made from the entire fleet, presumably 
one of the three new boats. Mr. Crane has two boats at 
Montreal, Seawanhaka, winner of the trial races, owned 
by the Seawanhaka syndicate, and an entirely new boat, 
just completed by the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat 
Company, and shipped down from Ogdensburg to Mont- 
real, where he has joined the two. The new boat is 
owned by him, in connection with his father and a third 
owner. The challenger will be selected from the two 
prior to next Friday night. 

The contest this year promises to be more even and 
more interesting than that of last year; Mr. Crane has 
profited a great deal by the experience of two seasons, 
especially by the actual racing on Lake St. Louis last 
year, and he shows a marked improvement in his work, 
both in designing and handling. Just what progress Mr. 
Duggan has made cannot be known until his new boat 
is on view, as from the reports he has evidently tried a 
radical experiment. 

The races will be sailed under the same general ar- 
rangements and conditions as last year. Yachtsmen who 
may visit Montreal will find the club steamer at La- 
chine, four miles from the city, and easily: reached by 
rail; the accommodations at Dorval, nine miles out, are 
limited to the yacht club house, and that will be filled 
by the members and those! immediately connected with 
the races, so that others will have to depend on the 
hotels in Montreal. The trip to Montreal is a pleasant 
one, and those who make it are little likely to be dis- 
appointed; the sailing is even keener in these small 
craft than in large yachts, and from the reduced pro- 
portions of the course the boats may be followed 
throughout every moment of the race, while with a glass 
even the personal work of each member of the crew 
may be closely scrutinized. Only those who have 
watched both understand the added interest in this sort 
of racing compared with that of large yachts, which are 
of necessity seen only at intervals and imperfectly. Save 
in mere area of canvas, the small craft are in every way 
as interesting as the large ones, and even faster in pro- 
portion to their size. 


THE Western Sports, of San Francisco, is doing good 
work in the direction of the abolition of time allowance, 
as already accomplished by the Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts, and in part by the Y. R. A. of Long Island 
Sound. As a preliminary to this, however, it is ab- 
solutely essential that there shall be some established 
classes under a good measurement rule, to which men 
can build with some degree of protection from the 
racing machine and immediate out-building. Excellent 
as it is in itself, the mere abolition of time allowance 
has no effect. whatever on type or form, and some re- 
strictive rule is necessary unless each class is to be turned 
over to the freaks as soon as the racing in it becomes at 
all interesting. 


Poor Britannia! At his examination on Aug. 1, in 
London, Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley, ex-promoter, testi- 
fied that after he had purchased the cutter Bri- 
tannia from the Prince of Wales for his asso- 
ciate, Mr. John Lawson Johnstone, he had been 
compelled to keep her himself, because she did not 
come up to Mr. Johnstone’s expectations; which, it 
has been said by the way, were that she was a steam 
yacht. And yet Mr. Johnstone has figured in English 
journals as a yachtsman, and even attained the dignity 
of having his biography, with favorable mention of his 
proprietary specific, cabled across the ocean as that of a 
possible challenger for the America Cup. Mr. Hooley’s 
revelations as to payment of money to men ofall classes, 
from editors to earls, is amusing and instructive as to the 
true inwardness of the up-to-date business man and his 
methods. 





An unverified report comes from the other side to 
the effect that Mr. A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, who 
has just sold his steam yacht Margarita to the King of 
Belgium, is negotiating for Valkyrie III., with the in- 
tention of bringing her to America. Should there be 
trial races in the goft. special class next year, the pres- 
ence of Valkyrie III. alongside of Defender and a new 
defender would add materially to the interest in the 
races, as it was very plain that, as matters went, the 
yacht was never shown at her best in her two trials 
in this country in 1895. At the same time, the mischiev- 
ous Payne bill stands in the way of such an experiment. 
Another report, which i$ ‘more likely to be true, has it 
that Mr. Drexel will build a still larger steam yacht than 
Margarita. 





The Measurement Rule. 


In-the Forest AND STREAM of July 16 appeared a long 
and interesting criticism of the recent report of the Sea- 
wanhaka special committee by our correspondent Sex- 
tant, whose views on the measurement question are well 
known to our readers. Covering as it does a large num- 
ber of points, this letter is by no means easy to answer 
within. reasonable limits of: space; and the many de- 
mands on our time during the racing ‘season have thus 
far prevented even the attempt. Without uming 
to speak in any way for the committee, we shall try to 


make clear some of the views held by. those op d to 
Sextant and Mr. Hill in the matter of the Loner prin- 
ciples of measurement, as well as some points dealing 
with specific details. 

Near the end of Sextant’s letter we find the following, 
by way of summary of the points made by him against - 
the report: “The notable omissions in the report are 
the failure to discuss fundamental principles of measure- 
ment, and the absence of any attempt to justify the 
adoption of the proposed formula and to demonstrate 
its usefulness. Yachtsmen are practically asked to adopt 
it on faith, as they have so many others which have 
proved useless.” Taking up the first of these points, re- 
lating to the fundamental principles of measurement, 
Sextant will probably agree with us in giving the first 
place to the broad issue between the two types of 
measurement rule: the “old type,’ such.as the Seawan- 
haka and the present Y. R. A. linear rating rules, com- 
posed of variable factors, and the type advocated by him- 
self and Mr. Hill, with arbitrary and fixed limits. 

The consensus of opinion throughout the yachting 
world to-day is so strongly in favor of the former as, 
in the opinion of many, to render any further discussion 
of this question unnecessary. This type of rule has been 
in use from the earliest days of yacht racing, and if we 
follow the measurement question back year by year for 
half a century we shall still find the one idea expressed 
by practically all disputants, of measuring the “size” 
of racing yachts by summation of certain variable com- 
ponents. There is no end to the differences of opinion 
as to what should constitute “size” and what the factors 
and constants should be; but there is a general agreement 
on the suitability of this type of rule. 

While this type of rule is in universal use to-day in 
America, Great Britain, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, and while nearly all who are 
working for the improvement of measurement rule have 
accepted it as the basis for their investigations, the other 
type, the rule based solely on arbitrary restrictions, is 
not in use as a general rule, nor has it any number of 
supporters. It is true that of late years, and in conse- 
quence of the patent failures of many formulas of the 
old type, numerous classes have been established under 
arbitrary limitations of “one-design,” or certain tabu- 
lated restrictions, and with good success in the ma- 
jority of cases. At the same time there is no important 
yachting body which has yet discarded its general 
formula, of the old type, to replace it with a restrictive 
rule, or rather a series of restrictive rules, to cover all 
its classes. Such work as has been done in the direction 
of arbitrary restrictions has been special and supple- 
mentary, and not primary and original. 

The,Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. has in the past two 
years encouraged a thorough discussion of the entire 
measurement question at its regular club meetings, at 
special meetings of men known to be interested in the 
matter, by the reports of its race committee and by let- 
ters to different yachtsmen. In this general canvassing 
of the whole subject, bringing out a great variety of 
views, there has been no demand whatever for a change 
from the old type of formula. It may be fairly assumed 
that this fact, with the knowledge of the general feeling 
of foreign yachtsmen, has influenced the late special 
committee in limiting its labors to the field of the exist- 
ing type, of a formula composed of variable components. 

The strongest argument which can be made against the 
formula type of rule and in favor of the restrictive 
type is that the former has repeatedly failed, while the 
latter has in many cases proved successful. This argu- 
ment has been advanced by some of the Boston yachts- 
men, who are opposed to the present Seawanhaka rule. 
as compared with the Massachusetts Y. R. A. rule of 
simple L.W.L., but are willing to consider a proposal 
for the general adoption of restrictive rules. To us it 
is a very weak one, for the two reasons that the cause 
of the failure of the old type of formula is in every 
case so plainly obvious, and the success of the restricted 
classes is under special conditions, which will not exist 
under a general application of the restrictive plan to 
all classes, with no other rule. 

Our correspondent disposes briefly of the matter by 
the preamble, “In view of the failure of all rules of 
the old type,” but we would reply that all such rules have 
not failed from the outset, but some of them have 
worked very satisfactorily for years, only failing when, 
through advance in design, construction, etc., they have 
been put to the test of entirely different conditions. 

The Seawanhaka rule, adopted in 1883, was an excel- 
lent rule, and was direct and positive in its results, pro- 
ducing a better type of yacht than either of its. immediate 
predecessors, the old New York Y. C. “cubic contents” 
rule on the one hand, and the British “tonnage” rule 
on the other. From 1883 to 18901 its influence was bene- 
ficial; as long as no inducement existed to cut down 
the area of the midship section while retaining extreme 
dimensions for the sake of the untaxed levers, beam and 
draft. As soon as the fin-keel came in, through causes 
not necessary to discuss at present, the rule failed. The 
reason for its failure was not because it was based upon 
variable factors, or even because false values were al- 
loted to those factors; but because it did not include 
other factors made necessary by the course of designing. 
In the same way the British rating rule was a complete 
success for about five years, and it cannot yet be said 
beyond question that existing rules, the Y. R. A., the 
German and French rules, are failures; or that such 
defects as they may have are beyond remedy by a judi- 
cious readjustment of factors and constants. 

To any one familiar with the progress of measure- 
ment legislation the world over the reasons for the 
failures of formulas in the past must be perfectly evi- 
dent. They rest entirely with the yachting public, which 
either has not wanted other than racing machines, has 
not known what it wanted, or when it has wanted the 
right thing has not known how to get it, or has been 
opposed by vested interests. In too many cases yachts- 
men have wanted absolute speed at whatever cost, and 
have successfully opposed the minoritv. who have seen 
the inevitable result of such a course, the present condi- 
tion of yacht racing in this country. In many cases 
yachtsmen have started out bravely enough to amend: 
existing $0-/as to’ produce..the .much-talked-of 
“wholesome “boat;” they. -have even gone so far as to 
listen carefully to those most familiar with the subject 
and to do some independent thinking, until they have 
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arrived at an intelligent understanding of the existing 
conditions, the prospect of.the future, and the possible 
remedy. All has gone well until the time came ‘for 
action, when, at the critical moment, some one owner 
of a racing yacht, or ex-racer probably, after neglecting 
to attend any previous meetings, is present with his 
friends to vote down a proposal which -he cannot or 
will not comprehend. Such cases as this—and they are 
discouraging enough—will. be recalled by all who have 
oer, labored for the improvement of measurement 
rules. 

The old Thames tonnage rule is a typical instance of 
the cause of failure of the formula type; its theory of 
using the three main hull dimensions as a measure of 
“size” was good in its way, but the practical applica- 
tion was faulty, the assumption that the depth of every 
yacht was equal to half of her beam being false in the 
most extreme degree. The facts of the case were so 
plain and simple that they could not be overlooked or 
denied; while beam was taxed heavily, depth was prac- 
tically free, the ratio being worse each year, the rule 
was wrong in theory and bad in practice, and for years 
worked actively to produce a poor type of yacht and to 
destroy yachting in all its branches. In spite of all 
this, it was not until 1886 that British yachtsmen, after 
suffering under its bondage for nearly’ half a century, 
consented to the abolition of the tonnage rule. It is 
safe to say that while a rule based only on the three 
dimensions would be useless to-day, had depth been 
given a real and approximately true value at the outset, 
many of the evils of the tonnage rule would have been 
avoided. 

The Seawanhaka rule was at the date of its adoption 
far ahead of the times; the immediate question with its 
sponsors was not whether the formula was as good as 
could be made, but whether yachtsmen could be in- 
duced to accept anything as good as it really was. The 
New York Y. C. refused to adopt it as originally pro- 
posed, and altered the constants so as to encourage 
excessive sail plans, only adopting the Seawanhaka con- 
stants in 1889. It is quite possible that those then in- 
terested in the work, a very able and progressive com- 
mittee, might have formulated a better rule; but it could 
not have been adopted and their work would have gone 
for nothing. The same is true of other rules of the type, 
they have been compromises, unsatisfactory in most 
cases to their sponsors, who at the final moment were 
confronted with the unpleasant alternatives of marring 
their work by concessions to ignorance, prejudice and 
selfishness (vested interests) or of seeing it rejected en- 
tirely. 

The conditions to-day are very different from those 
existing even three years ago, much less at more remote 
times. There are to-day no vested interests, because 
there is no yacht racing; yachtsmen who have refused 
for years to recognize the evil tendencies of faulty and 
inadequate legislation have been at last compelled to 
face the inevitable results, to accept them and to reason 
as to their causes and the remedy. It seems to us that 
the situation is more hopeful than ever in the past. The 
specific statement has been made by the yachting public 
that it desires a rule which will encourage a useable type 
of yacht and not a racing machine; the means to this 
end have been generally discussed, the defects of the rule 
which made the fin-keel possible are far better under- 
stood than ever before, and in every way there is an 
opportunity such as has never existed for the presenta- 
tion and general adoption of a formula which includes all 
the vital factors of measurement. Under these con- 
ditions we at least are well content to continue to work 
in the old line, rather than to start entirely anew in a 
totally different direction. ; 

Now to take up the other side, the restricted classes; 
their success has been due perhaps less to the intrinsic 
merits of the plan than to the fact that, from causes which 
should have been avoided, as pointed out above, the other 
method has failed. If the Seawanhaka rule had been 
amended in time, in 1891, by the addition of such a factor 
as would have prevented the reduction of area of midship 
section,’ or a similar course had been taken in England, 
there would have been no restricted classes. From the 
very nature of the case, the restricted type of rule has 
been tried under totally different conditions from those 
affecting the ordinary formula. In establishing a re- 
stricted class there are, of course, no vested interests to 
stand in the way of all wholesome regulations; and in 
order to join in such work a yachtsman must have 
reached a point where he no longer looks upon absolute 
speed as the sole end of yachting, and where he has 
given some thought to existing evils as exemplified in 
the racing machines that he has abandoned, and to the 

* proper and practicable means of avoiding them in the 
‘ wholesome boat which he proposes to build. Starting 
under such favorable conditions as these, the result 
naturally should be far more satisfactory than in the 
case of a formula altered and patched at the last mo- 
ment in order to*secure its adoption as a compromise. 
If the old type of rule could be tested under the same 
conditions as are an essential to. the existence of the 


restricted class idea, the result would be far different - 


from the experiences of the past. ; : 
While much has been done by the restricted classes, it 
‘must not be assumed that they have been a universal or 
unqualified success. One of the most conspicuous in- 
stances in this country is the Boston knockabout class, 
starting on the best possible basis of a clearly defined 
type of yacht, already in existence and general use; the 
aim of the founders of the class being to protect it 
from degeneration into a racing machine. What the 
knockabout was in 1894 is shown by the definition then 
adopted as a part of the restrictive rule governing the 
class, “a seaworthy keel boat (not to include fin-keels), 
decked or half-decked, of fair accommodations, simply 
rigged, without bowsprit, and with only mainsail and 
one headsail.” What the knockabout had become in 
1897 is known to many of our readers, an extreme fin- 
_keel racing machine, of elaborate and costly construction 
and useless except for racing; and this, in spite of re- 

. strictions that were devised in good faith by competent 
; and were quite as stringent as could possibly be 
‘ted at the time. The fin-keel has dominated the 
’ Fea! been cut away pn ae 
hand in spite restriction as to the rud- 
ster and the type has departed en- 





tirely from its original purpose, however well it may ful- 
fill a different one. There is nothing in the experi- 
ment of the knockabout class to warrant the belief that 
any better results could be expected in a general ap- 
plication of the same-system to all classes of yachts. 

Though in presenting these views we offer them 
merely as our individual opinions, they probably repre- 
sent fairly well the ideas of those yachtsmen who favor 
the present type of formula, and in this way as an answer 
to the first part of Sextant’s criticism. 

As to the justification of the proposed formula, and 
a proof of its probable value, it may be said that the 
result of a practical test of fifteen years is to show 
that the values of L.W.L. and S.A., in the Seawanhaka 
formula are as nearly correct as they can well be when 
applied to a wide range of sizes; and, on the other 
hand, that the rule is faulty in the lack of some factor 
or factors related’to the bulk of the body of the boat. 
Many proposals of amendment in this direction, by 
means of displacement or some equivalent factor as a 
divisor, and in other ways, have been made; but in 
nearly all of these the leading’ idea has been to place a 
premium upon absolutely large displacement, giving 
internal room. The plan presented by Mr. Hyslop and 
favored by the committee is, we believe, more scientific 
and at the same time promises better practical results 
than any other thus far advanced on either side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Hyslop. was the first to point out a fact 
that will be promptly appreciated by all interested, that 
the speed of the modern racing machine, both of the fin 
and the skimming dish types, is due to the free use 
of an element which is quite as justly an object for taxa- 
tion as the other elements of speed—thelever by 
which stability is obtained. This lever may be either 
vertical, as in the fin on which the bulb is carried, or 
horizontal, as in the beam of the skimming dish on 
which the crew does its hiking; or a combination of both. 
When one or both levers are used in combination with 
a fairly full section they, in a general way, produce a 
desirable type of yacht and represent work honestly done 
in her propulsion at a given speed. When, however, 
either or both is associated with an abnormally small 
area of midship section, in the modern canoe or flat-iron 
type of hull, the yacht is necessarily a racing machine, 
with no accommodation, and obtaining her speed, as 
assumed with the same L.W.L. and sail area as the first 
boat, without performing the same useful work. If 
this proposition be true, it is only fair that the lever 
should appear in the formula with the L.W.L. and S.A. 
There are numerous other factors which could be em- 
ployed, and there may be some which would be still bet- 
ter, but of all that has thus far come before us Mr. 
Hyslop’s diagnosis of the case seems the most searching, 
scientific and accurate, and his general proposal of a 
remedy the most promising. As to the details, the 
summation of the beam and depth, and the comparison 
with the area of midship section reduced to a linear 
factor, they were suggested by him as a part of his 
original investigation, and as far as can be predicted 
short of actual test in use they are about right. The 
constant may be placed at any point, according to the 
type of yacht desired; the suggested figure is derived 
from a study of existing yachts, as in the table on page 
58 in the Forest AND STREAM of July 16, the average of 
well-known yachts of wholesome type. 

It is hardly fair to say that yachtsmen are asked to 
adopt the rule on faith, it has been widely advertised 
for some time past, and no action will be taken until 
the fall; the reasons for it are set forth in the report, and 
any yachtsman of ordinary intelligence can apply it to 
different types of yachts and satisfy himself of its prob- 
able operation. The only final test of any rule is the 
actual designing, building and racing of yachts; short 
of. this a good deal must be taken on faith; but in the 
present case we submit that everything possible has 
been done to present the proposal clearly to all yachts- 
men, and to induce them to criticise it freely. What 
the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. and its race committee and 
special committee desire above all else is a general and 
careful study of the subject by yachtsmen in order that 
some positive progress may be made in the fall. As mat- 
ters are now, we doubt whether anything is to be gained 
by a further discussion of Sextant’s point, the type of 
rule; there is much more to be done by a concentration of 
all efforts on the line of work which yachtsmen always 
have followed, and still seem inclined to adhere to, the 
production of a satisfactory formula composed of variable 
factors. 


We cannot agree with Sextant that the designer has 
no more freedom under the Seawanhaka rule than under 
the knockabout and similar rules; he has an infinitely 
wider choice both of general type and of specific dimen- 
sions, a fact that hardly seems to require proof. So far 
as the liberty of the designer to drive his tandem or 
triplet deliberately through the spirit and letter of a 
rule, it must be curtailed in his own interest, if not in 
the interests of yacht owners and the sport at large, or 
he will be left indefinitely where he is now, with no 
clients; possibly forced to resort ‘to the designing of 
bicycles or golf sticks. The object of a rule in this re- 
spect, as we understand it, is to place before all designers 
equal opportunities for the employment of the factors of 
speed, leaving as much liberty as possible to each in the 
combining of these factors. The liberty which allows a 
designer to put a fin-keel in a class of wholesome and 
full-bodied boats hurts him in the end, though its im- 
mediate effects are more disastrous to others. 


In the last paragraph of his letter Sextant points out . 


that the assumptions of values for the different factors 
in the prdposed formulas are not founded upon any 
known laws of the resistance of partially submerged 
bodies moving in water. This is quite true, it may 
also be said that they are in no way related to the 
binomial theorem or the Dingley bill; but it does not 


. follow that the result must be a failure in practice. We 


are constrained to admit that there is in practice, as every 
yacht designer knows, a broad line between scientific 
naval architecture and the successful designing of rac- 
ing yachts. The former alone, however perfect its 
theories, never has and probably never will produce suc-. 
cessful yachts; in fact the efforts of eminent naval archi- 
tects in the field of yacht designing, as in the case of 
J. Scott Russell, have been conspicuous as failures rather 


than in any other way. While the science of naval archi- 
tecture is the foundation of yacht designing, and a 
thorough knowledge of its truths is indispensable to the 
successful designer, he must in the end rely on practice, 
experience and largely on empirical methods. This is 
peculiarly the case in the matter of measurement rules. 
The investigations of naval architects, interesting and 
useful as they are in many ways, have really lent little 
aid to the actual making and amending of formulas and 
restrictions; and the best work yet accomplished has 
been largely empirical; the result of experience, obser- 
vation and sound common sense rather than of elaborate 
computations of abstract theoretical values. In this re- 
spect the present proposal is on a par with many others, 
as not claiming in any way a high scientific origin. 
The values are deduced from actual practice as embodied 
in the moderate type of wholesome yacht which it is de- 
sired to encourage, and the extremes of racing machine 
and slow cruiser, which it is desired to discourage. The 
new factors employed are all simple and easily handled, 
but it is believed that they will prove effective for the 
immediate future, and at the same time be capable of 
readjustment to meet developments of design that can- 
not now be predicted. 

It would be necessary to continue to an indefinite 
length in order to argue fully all the points made by Sex- 
tant, and our space will only allow us in conclusion to 
touch briefly on a few specific statements. He says, “In 
other words, designers have been free to make a single 
type of racing machine, and nothing else.” That this 
has been the ultimate result of every rule is simply be- 
cause, as already pointed out, the rules, as compromises, 
have been faulty in the first place, and vested interests 
have opposed all attempts to remedy promptly the weak 
points of the rules as they have develuped. There is at 
the present time good reason to hope that the yachting 
public is willing to adopt a better formula (one including 
more factors of advantage), and that it is at last awake 
to the necessity, after securing a good rule, of con- 
stantly studying its operation and practical results, and 
possibly of amending it in time to stop undesirable de- 
velopments. If this course is followea, the rule will not 
result in the production of a single type of racing 
machine. 


Another objection is that the committee has not rec- 
ommended the summary barring of all types of yacht 
save the one which it is desired to encourage. As far 
as we have been ablé to gauge the opinions of yachts- 
men of all classes, there is no desire whatever for the 
establishment: of a series of standard designs, one for 
each class, to which they shall be compelled to build, all 
other types being barred. This is practically what Sex- 
tant’s plan, as we understand it, calls for, whether in the 
shape of actual one-design classes, or of restricted classes 
only; provided the restrictions are real and not nominal. 
The expectations are that the proposed formula will 
produce a general type of yacht possessing a reasonable 
amount of accommodation, and a freedom from some 
undesirable details which detract from general excellence 
in a greater degree than they add to speed; and at the 
same time that designers will be allowed considerable 
liberty of choice as to keel and centerboard types and 
general dimensions and details; as much so as was the 
case in the days of the 4oft. and 3oft. classes, the center- 
boards and keels being built about in equal numbers, and 
racing on as perfect equality as could be expected. As 
yachtsmen, even those elected to the high honors of 
measurement committees, are but human, it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the present attempt 
may prove as great a failure as any that has preceded 
it, but while those at present interested in the work 
can claim nothing in either ability or honesty of purpose 
over others who have failed, they at least have a far 
broader field of view through the recent developments 
of yacht designing, and the general discussion of both 
design and measurement, and they are working under 
far more favorable conditions. 

The question of light construction ‘and its regulation 
is in itself so great in extent and so important that 
to deal with it adequately would require at least as much 
time and labor as the committee has been able to expend 
on the entire subject of amending the formula. To have 
dealt exhaustively with this part of the subject was 
simply out of the question under the circumstances, but 
the committee has pointed out a method of relating the 
subject of light construction to the formula that is new 
and original, and most promising in theory. When it 
comes to the actual practice, the same serious difficulties 
are met with as in other schemes for regulating con- 
struction. 

The proportions of Glencairn I. and II. are instanced 
by Sextant as proving that the values assigned to L.W.L. 
and S.A. in the present Seawanhaka rule are incorrect. 
We cannot admit for a moment that the results in the 
small open classes, in which live ballast is the con- 
trolling factor of design, are to be considered as in any 
way conclusive as to the merits of a formula for decked 
yachts of such size as to afford cruising accommoda- 
tions: These little machines are entirely apart from the 
yacht class, and it is quite possible that a totally differ- 
ent rule may be needed for them; though even then it 
is hardly likely that they can be squeezed within the 
meaning of the term “wholesome.” The general opinion 
of yachtsmen seems to be that in the yacht classes, from 
30ft. upward, the present values of L.W.L. and S. +. 
under the Seawanhaka rule are as nearly correct as « + 
be had to cover a range of sizes from 30 to 115ft. +. 
have heard no demand for a heavier tax on sail, and to 
propose such at the present time would probably awake 
a lively opposition. We have for many years labored for 
heavier restrictions to curtail the immense sail plan, 
seen at times on successful yachts; but at the present 
lime we see ne need to increase the direct tax on sail in 
the formula. The indirect penalties, which must be con- 
sidered in connection with any rule; the proposed in- 
clusion: of the sail carrying levers in the formula, the 
existing crew limits, the general prohibition of club top- 
sails’ not taxed in the rule, all act to one end, of pro- 
ducing “a compact and easily handled sail pian. uch 
more can be done by the careful regulation of these con- 
tributory factors, for instante, by keeping the crew 
limit in each class down tothe number required to 
handle the boat and sails in a seamanlike manner, than 
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by @ ditect increase of the constant of sail area in the 
formula, 

While we have by no means followed that injunction 
which we freely give to our correspondents, a8 to the 
beauty of brevity and condensation, at the same time we 
have hardly covered all of the numerous points raised by 
Sextant. There are none, however, that we have in- 
tentionally avoided, and we shall be glad to discuss 
further any which he may be inclined to point out. 





Our attention has been called to a typographical er- 
ror in Sextant’s letter, on the fifth line from the bot- 


tom of page 57, where the expression (65 — 0x) is 


5 
(65 — .04). 
5 ee 
The America Cup. 

Wirutn the past week the yachting situation which, in 
the-absence of the New York Y. C. cruise and the Goelet 
cup races, and other Newport festivities, ordinarily 
occurring at this date, has been extraordinarily dull, has 
been enlivened by definite and reliable news of a new 
challenge for the America Cup, promising a match in 
i899. The details, cabled to New York early last week, 
and announced “exclusively” by all of the daily papers, 
are that Sir Thomas Lipton is about to issue a challenge, 
under the endorsement of the Royal Ulster Y. C., for a 
match next season. This latest venture will be distinc- 
tively Irish: the challenger is an Irishman, born in 
Scotland; the yacht, to be designed by Will Fife, Jr., of 
Fairlie, Scotland, will be a goft. l.w.l. cutter, named 
Shamrock, and will be built at the great shipyard of 
Harlan & Wolff, in Belfast; the skipper may be William 
O’Neil, an Irishman who has won his reputation as one 
of the first of British skippers m Silver Star, Irex and 
lverna, under the flag of Mr. John Jameson, the Dublin 
yachtsman. 

” The idea of challenging for the America Cup has been 
in the mind of Sir Thomas Lipton for some time past, 
and within a year it has been discussed with the Royal 
Ulster Y. C., and also with Mr. Will Fife, who has been 
at work on the design for the challenging vessel. The 
preliminary arrangements are now all completed, and 
steps have ‘been taken to open immediate negotiations 
with the New York Y. C. To this end the secretary of 
the R. U. Y. C., Mr. H. C. Kelly, will sail in a few days 
for New York, accompanied by Messrs. H. G. McGil- 
downey and Charles Russell. Mr. McGildowney, who is 
connected with the firm of Harlan & Wolff, is a racing 
yachtsman and amateur designer, having designed the 
old ten-tonner Melissa, built in 1886, and raced by him 
for several seasons, and later having designed and also 
built the 20-rater Maledetta. This special committee will 
be fully empowered to represent Sir Thomas Lipton, and 
to negotiate for him and the R. U. Y. C. with the New 
York Y. C. There is little doubt that the negotiations 
will be carried to a successful end, and that a match will 
be sailed next year. On Aug. 8 a cabled notice of an 
intention to challenge was received by the N. Y. Y. C. 
A special meeting being called to consider it, on Aug. II. 


printed 








The Holder—The New York Y. C. at the present 
time needs and wants a challenge for the America Cup. 
In spite of the emphatic declaration made a year or two 
ago by its special committee, and endorsed by the club, 
to the effect that it was not a racing but a cruising 
organization, the fact remains that no yacht club can be 
prosperous without yacht racing, and that racing has 
ceased in the New York Y. C. This particular year 
proves nothing, fortunately; the war has stepped in to 
throw a veil over the condition of racing-in the larger 
classes, but the failures of the annual regattas in the past 
two years, the abandonment of the fall regattas, and 
the neglect of the Goelet cups, show the need of some 
powerful stimulant, both for the sake of the club: itself 
and of yachting at large as affected by it. What racing 
there is at the present time is exclusively under the in- 
fluence of associations composed of numerous smaller 
clubs; these associations make the racing rules and 
manage the races. If yachting revives next year under 
such favorable influences as are now promised, outside 
the America Cup, it will be in the classes under 6oft. 
R.M., and under the patronage of the associations, and 
not of the New York Y. C. There is no prospect what- 
ever of a spontaneous revival of building and racing in 
the larger or even the medium classes of schooners or 
cutters. 

In the America Cup the New Y. C. has the most pow- 
erful instrument for the promotion ot yacht racing ever 
in existence. Held upon perfectly fair terms, as its 
original and lawful owners originally dedicated it, in their 
own words, “a challenge cup for friendly competition 
between foreign countries,” there need never be any 
lack of challengers; and both the New York Y. C. and 
American yachting at large may reap the benefits of in- 
ternational competition. The need of such a stimulus 
was never greater than at the present time, unless per- 
haps in 1885, and then the conditions were radically dif- 
ferent. What was needed then, and what really resulted 
from Genesta’s challenge, was a stimulus to American 
invention and progress in yachting; but such is not the 
case at the present time, it is racing and not designing 
that requires aid. 

While an international match in any size of yacht can- 
not fail to benefit the New York Y. C. in bringing it 
once more into the first place in the attention of the 
yachting world, and the general public, it depends en- 
tirely on the question of the size of the challenger and 
defender whether the resulting benefit shall be limited 
to the New York Y. C. alone, and then to but a moderate 
degree, or whether the races shall bring permanent bene- 
fit to the club and to yachting at large as well. 





The Chalelnger—Thomas Johnstone Lipton was born 
in Scotland, of Irish parents, about fifty-one years ago, and 
began life as a storekeeper on a very small scale. 
Through his izherent ability as a business man he gradu- 
ally built up a business, including a number of small 
retail stores, for groceries and provisions, in time ex- 
tending it until he controlled a very large part of the 
tea business of the world, “Lipton’s teas” being famous 
everywhere. He also controls very large interests in the 


provision, beef-packing and sithilar lines, rurnishing sup- 


plies fot the British army and navy. His fottune is 
estimated at. $50,009,000. During the Queen’s Jubilee 
he donated a sum of $125,000 fot the benefit of the poor 
of London, and in teturn received the title of baronet. 
A little later he gave a similar sum to the Indian famine 
fund. His business brings him frequently to America, 
and only a few weeks ago he was in New York, the 
rumor of a possible challenge from him being then cir- 
culated, with his denial of any immediate intentions. 

As an aspirant for the highest honors of the yachting 
world, Sir Thomas Lipton possesses none but negative 
qualifications. He has never owned a yacht, he has 
never belonged to a yacht club until he joined the Royal 
Ulster a few months since, and he has, in the course 
of a very busy life, taken no interest whatever in yacht- 
ing or yacht racing. He is, from all accounts, rich, 
ignorant as Tar as the sport of yachting is concerned, 
and complaisant, in that he is ready to accept any terms 
conceded by the New York Y. C. 

It would obviously be most unfair at the present 
time to criticise his motives or to condemn his venture 
into yachting as animated by anything other than a 
love of sport, and we sincerely hope that he may in good 
time become a yachtsman in every sense of the word. 
At the same time it is quite evident that he is in no 
sense a representative British’ yachtsman; and in our 
opinion he is in no way qualified as the leader in an en- 
terprise of such magnitude as that of challenging for 
the America Cup; an undertaking whose success, in the 
minds of good sportsmen, is not measured by the final 
possession of the trophy, but by the manner in which the 
whole contest is conducted. Such a task requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of yachting and yacht racing in all 
their branches, a knowledge only gained by long ex- 
perience. Nothing is more true than, as Gilbert says 
in “Patience,” 

“One can’t buy high esthetic tastes like trowsers, ready made,” 
and on the same principle one cannot buy yachting 
experience put up like tea in’ pound packages. It would 
no doubt be highly interesting, to the spectators, to see 
Hank Haff, Charlie Barr, Billy O’Neil or John Carter 
forsaking the wheel and tiller to bull the tea market 
or to speculate in dressed beef, but the result might 
not prove so satisfactory to the participants. 

Every experienced yachtsman knows that, however 
perfect the work of designer, builder, sailmaker and 
skipper, the personality of the owner stands out promin- 
ently in the case of every successful yacht, as in Gen. 
Paine’s work with Puritan, Mayflower and Volunteer, 
and Mr. Iselin’s success with Vigilant and Defender. 
We should have a far better opinion of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s judgment, and far stronger hopes of his suc- 
cess as a challenger. even though not a wianer, if he had 
begun by a preliminary season of racing at home, where 
he could find a very ample field in the 65ft. class, instead 
of attempting as a novice to make his yachting début in 
a star part. 





The Challenging Club—It has so happened in the 
course of the development of international racing that 
the exact relations of the club and individual have not 
been so clearly defined as is desirable. Technically the 
match is between two clubs, and individuals are not 
recognized in the main negotiations; though neces- 
sarily they are in the actual racing, as owners of the 
respective yachts. It seems in every way desirable that 
a greater degree of responsibility than now exists be 
laid upon each club for the conduct of its representative. 
We have always held that, in the case of Lord Dunraven, 
the New York Y. C. had a perfect right to look to the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and to it alone, for an explana- 
tion of the charges made by its representative; and that 
the Squadron was in duty bound to call the latter to ac- 
count. Without reference to the manner in which such 
a procedure might have resulted in this particular case, it 
seems to.us that the principle of each club assuming en- 
tire responsibility for all actions of its representative 
is founded on sound sense and general sporting usage; 
and that it should be made a distinct point in all interna- 
tional contests. 

In the present case the Royal Ulster Y. C. should 
vouch directly for the standing of the representative to 
whom it entrusts its burgee; the more so as he is of 
necessity unknown to the holder. We presume that the 
club is prepared to do this, that it has already, in elect- 
ing Sir Thomas Lipton a member for the express~pur- 
pose of challenging for the America Cup, satisfied itself 
that he is in every way qualified to represent it worthily; 
but in view of the lax usage in the past, and of the 
contretemps attending the last match, the point is one that 
demands definite and specific attention. 

The status of the Royal Ulster Y. C. in itself is, of 
course, thoroughly satisfactory; the club is an old one, 
founded in 1866; its commodore, the Marquis of Duf- 
ferin and Ava, though distinctively « non-racing man, 
stands at the front as a cruising man and thorough 
yachtsman, and its vice-commodore, Major R. G. Shar- 
man-Crawford, is a well-known yachtsman. 

The Size of Yacht—The question of the size of yacht 
more desirable for both parties is a very important one, 
and it is still open in spite of the announcement that 
the challenger has already decided upon the maximum 
Limit of the new deed, oft. l.w.l. In view of the experi- 
ence of 1895, the continuance of the racing in the special 
goft. class will be most unfortunate on this side of the 
water. Special classes are bad enough in the small 
sizes, and they are much worse when the L.W.L. runs 
to goft. There is nothing about the America Cup con- 
tests which should put them outside the jurisdiction of 
such rules as are universally recognized- by American 
clubs, including the New York Y. C. The classification 
of the New York Y. C. is by racing measurement, apd 
as a mere matter of consistency the same standard 
should govern the Cup races. In practice there is no 
gain to either party, at least there was not in the last 
contest; and the special goft. class, whether a fiction or a 
reality, should be abolished and the regular classes of the 
club substituted. 

_ What is of real importance is the matter of absolute 
size of the two representatives, which, of course, will be 
the same, Experience has proved that anything ap- 





proaching goft. l.w.l. is not wanted in this country, and 
that no amount of fostering and nursing can make such 
a class popular or permanent. If this size is retained, it 
simply means that true racing yachtsmen are excluded 
from the competition, and that one or more of the 
wealthier members of the club, at best merely owners of 
steam yachts, must, as a matter of patriotism, pay for 
a single syndicate boat. It is most unlikely that any 
individual racing yachtsman will to-day attempt to out- 
build Defender, or even that any members of the club 
will put up the large amount of money necessary to con- 
struct a suitable defender, unless from a feeling of duty 
or compulsion. One boat must be built, but it is unlikely 
that there will be more than one; and after the races are 
over there is no future for the vessel, successful or 
otherwise, but the scrap heap. 

Whatever benefit accrued to American yachting 
through the construction of racing cutters of over 7oft. 
l.w.l. ceased long ago, with Volunteer. In the eleven 
years since passed there have been launched six yachts, 
Vigilant, Navahoe, Colonia, Jubilee, Pilgrim and De- 
fender. Of these one has been rebuilt and converted into 
a racing schooner, two are still in commission as cruis- 
ers, one has been converted into a steam yacht, and 
two have been laid up for three seasons, probably never 
to go into commission again. Conceding all that can be 
claimed as to the value of such experiments as Vigi- 
lant and Défender, and the gain to American designers, 
it is still plain that yachting at large has gained nothing 
from the occasional and spasmodic construction of cost- 
ly syndicate yachts; and a closer investigation will show 
that more harm than good results. In 1895, im spite 
of the general interest in the international races, there 
was little interest in yachting; racing was on the decline, 
and eeenvey few yachts were in commission. The 
money that should have gone into yachting went partly 
into the pockets of the owners of excursion boats. The 
secondary results of the a peenene boats were plainly 
visible in 1894, after the Vigilant-Valkyrie II. contest, 
and again in 1896, after the Defender-Valkyrie III. 
matches. In marked contrast is the activity in all sizes 
and classes immediately following the building. of Puri- 
tan, Mayflower and Volunteer. 

The cause is not far to seek. The last three, though 
nominally of the goft. class, were of comparatively 
moderate cost, and suitable, through reasonable draft, 
for general use as well as racing. They were within 
the means of the wealthier yachtsmen, and at the same 
time fitted the general wants of yachtsmen, and held 
their racing value for some years. Defender, on the 
other hand, and the others of her class in a lesser de- 
gree, cost to build and run a sum such as no individual 
will put into a racing yacht, and she was utterly worth- 
less for general use. Even as a racing machine her 
value disappeared with the end of the Cup racing, as she 
had no opponent in the home events. 

The construction of a new and more extreme De- 
fender, as now promised to meet the proposed goft. chal- 
lenger, must act as a bar to the possible building up of 
smaller and more permanent classes, and to any general 
revival of yacht racing. 

_If any beneficial and permanent results are to be de- 
rived from the revival of international racing, the first 
step must be the change of the size of yacht to some~ 
thing much smaller than goft. I.w.l. At the present time 
the only approach to vested interests exists in the sr1ft. 
class, too small in itself for Cup racing, and the field 
is clear for a free choice of size from goft. downward. 
The best size, all poe considered, would be either the 
7oft. R.M. or the 6oft. R.M. class of the New York Y. C., 
the former if enough yachtsmen could be induced to 
build to it. A modern yacht of 7oft. R.M. would 
have, with steel or composite construction, about the 
internal accommodation of the old Puritan, with much 
greater speed, the cost of construction and running 
would be materially less than in Defender; the club’s 
limit of draft for the class, 13ft., makes a yacht that is 
useable and raceable within practical limits, without 
requiring the services of a steam tender and profession- 
al pilot at all times. Under the rules as they now 
stand, such a yacht would be an extreme racing machine, 
it is true, but still the certainty of good sport for a 
time, with the possibility of being chosen to defend the 
Cup, would probably induce the building of several 
boats, in place of the one which will probably be the sole 
dependence of the holders if the race be continued in the 
special goft. l.w.l. class. 

There is not the slightest possibility that the New 
York Y. C. will rise to the situation in yachting, bad as 
it is, with a proposal to build to a smaller class, with 
some limitations on form and also on weight of con- 
struction; but if such could be done, it is altogether 
probable that a great and permanent revival of racin 
would follow. Once given the assurance of continu 
racing in the 7oft. class, in yachts in which a certain 
amount of accommodation was made compulsory, and in 
which the extreme construction was limited, there are 
many yachtsmen who would be tempted to build again 
and race as of old. 


The advantages of a smaller class are almost as great 
to the challenger as to the defender. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the goft. class has died a natural death, a 
little more lingering, but quite as much as death as on 
this side. Britannia, Ailsa and Satanita have ceased 
racing and gone over to the yawl rig, to be followed 
sooner or later by Meteor, and Valkyrie III. has laid 
idle for three seasons. What life there is in yacht racing 
stops at the 65ft. L.R. class, just a size smaller than our 
7oft.; above this is only the 75ft. I-w.l. cutter Bona. A 
new 90-footer can of necessity have nothing near her 
size by which to try her, while a smaller yacht can go 
in with,the 65-footers, already a live fighting class. 

_ There is so much to be gained on both sides by limit- 
ing the size to such as experience has proved can be 
maintained as a permanent class that we hope this mat- 
ter may be thoroughly and carefully discussed by both 
parties before any final atrangements are made. As t 
the question of which side might have an advantage in 
retaining the Defender-Valkyrie size, it would be splitting 
hairs to no purpose. Defender is out. of the ques- 
tion, unless to be rebuilt as a trial boat, her crew 
scattered, and on the other hand British designers have 
had ample experience in the same size, and the racing 
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has continited so iich songs there that there is a 
large supply of trained hands from which to pick a crew. 


The New Deed.—In spite. of Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
statement that he will agree to any terms, the first 
point to be decided between the New York Y. C. and 
the Royal Ulster representatives is likely to prove a 
difficult one. No one knows to-day just what the new 
deed of gift does or does not mean, or on what terms the 
last matches were sailed, and as far as we can see the 
whole question of interpretations and concessions must 
be gone over anew before anything approaching an 
agreement can be reached. Thanks to the good work 
done by Lord Dunraven in behalf of the New York Y. 
q. pre to the last match, British objection to the new 
deed is now well broken down, and the holders of the 
Cup are in a position to dictate any terms to would-be 
challengers. 





The Payne Exclusion Bill. 


WE republish with pleasure the following from the 
Paris Edition of the New York Herald: 





One result of the war will be the increased demand 
that is sure to be made upon the shipbuilding resources 
of the United States when peace is concluded. 

It is certain that orders will then flock to America 
from Europe. Builders in the United States have proved 
they need fear no competitors. Their work has with- 
stood the test of battle and that is the severest it could 
be subjected to. : 

It is therefore time that the Payne bill were repealed. 
Such a step would be a sign of friendliness, as the act 
was Originally aimed at handicapping the shipbuilders in 
Great Britain. 

The moment has come when the United States should 
throw off the shackles of old-fashioned ideas and enter 
the lists upon the merits which the present war has 
shown to be so strong. The repeal of the Payne bill 
would show that the United States knew their power— 
that they had confidence in the excellence of their men 
and the work they could turn out. 

It would also be quid pro quo for England’s attitude 
toward the United States. If she had only held up a 
hand\Europe’s back would have been stiffened for inter- 
ference, and the United States would have had to fight 
down cis-Atlantic opposition. 

England’s firmness has materially helped the United 
States and has won for her the hearty dislike of Europe. 
A friend in need is a friend indeed. England has proved 
her sympathy by her action, and the United States ought 
to show that they appreciate the service rendered them. 

American shipyards will have more work on hand 
than they can do when peace is made. Many of the 
owners who have sold their yachts to the United States 
Government will want new ones when hostilities cease. 
They will not feel like waiting as long for their craft as 
they will have to do while American yards are all occu- 
pied with turning out warships for England, Russia, 
France, Germany, Japan, China and other nations who 
will want to have their navies put upon the same footing 
of superior effectiveness that the United States marine 
has proved to be. 





The Payne exclusion bill is a blot upon the long and 
honorable history of shipbuilding in America, a con- 
fession of cowardice, incapacity and narrow prejudice, 
which is totally at variance with the honorable record of 
marine triumphs now covering well nigh a whole cen- 
tury. Unable, through causes for which they alone were 
to blame, to compete: in a fair field with British designers 
and builders, the American builders went before Con- 
gress, unfortunately with successful results, with a cow- 
ardly petition for the protection of their own faulty work 
by the complete exclusion of the work of their more 
skilful competitors. The bill, as finally passed, suggests 
in its rigid provisions the customs regulations of Spain 
and China rather than of free and progressive America, 
providing for the complete exclusion from American 
waters of yachts of foreign build. 

Though directly intended to apply to steam yachts, 
the bill also covers sailing yachts, and makes it impossible 
for an American to bring to this country a foreign yacht 
for trial with the home-built craft, as was done with such 
good results to sport and to the home builders in the 
cases of Maggie, Ulidia, Jessica, Minerva and Clara. 

The bill is thoroughly bad in its effects upon yachting 
as a sport, and it works additional harm, in that the 
American builder, free from all fear of competition, is 
under no necessity to improve his work, but the owner. 
after paying the highest price, must put up with such 
defective craft as are floated each season. The worst 
feature however, is its evident animus of open hostility 
to other nations, especially to Great Britain. 

There has never been a time in the history of this 
country when, if fairly put to the test, Americans have 
failed to defeat all competitors on the seas in fair com- 
petition. It was so of old in the early naval wars, later 
on the same story was repeated with the clipper ships, 
and to-day the new vessels of the American navy are 
bringing fresh laurels to their builders by their good 
work under severe conditions of actual war. That such 
results have been reached in our war vessels is due to the 
fact that the American Government at the outset bought 
its designs in the n market and placed the American 
builder under the absolute necessity of producing some- 
thing better in order to win the heavy premiums paid 
for special excellence. As soon as the builders awoke 
to the condition of affairs they met them by throwing 
into the work that energy and inventiveness which is the 
national characteristic. To-day no Payne bill is needed 
to protect the warship; on the other hand, our builders 
are busy with contracts for foreign powers. 

In steam yachting a very different condition of affairs 
has existed, and is yet by no means a thing of the past. 
The average steam yacht owner, with an ignorance of 
yachting which is proverbial, knows nothing of what he 
Proposes to buy except that she is to be larger, faster or 
more magnificently furnished than some yacht which he 
has seen. The many intpdrtant details which in the 
case of a house he would settle personally in frequent 

with i architect are ignored 
dry nurse, the captain, who 
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has probably instilled in him a contempt for and distrust 
of the professional yacht designer, is given carte blanche 
to negotiate with such a builder as he may select. What 
wonder is it that under such circumstances the builder 
does the very least he possibly can for the money, patch- 
ing up some old blue prints for the hull designs, and 
some old patterns from the loft for the engines? It is 
this sort of work which, though not universal, is kept 
constantly before the yachting public in disputes be- 
tween owner and builder over the final completion of 
contracts, or through the rebuilding of yachts before 
the first coat of paint has worn off the bottom, which the 
Payne bill was designed to protect. Those American 
builders who are doing honest work in the careful and 
systematic designing of yachts, and im building for a 
reputation instead of for the immediate return alone, 
know perfectly well that they have nothing to fear from 
foreign competition, and that as long as yachting is 
popular they will have orders to build. 

At the present time there is, even from the narrow and 
selfish point of view of the American builder, no neces-- 
sity whatever for the Payne bill. He can be reasonably 
sure of all the work his stocks can accommodate, and 
much of it more profitable than the yacht trade. Of the 
latter there is likely to be more than enough for the 
yards for some time to come, everything points to a gen- 
eral revival of business that will make yachting possible, 
and of a revival of the sport for its own sake. Con- 
sidering the hostile feeling awakened by the Payne bill 
on its passage, there is probably nothing which would 
serve as well at the present time, when the shipbuilders 
of America are enjoying a well-deserved victory through 
their battleships, as the frank and voluntary repeal of 
the obnoxious measure. 


The Tail Wags the Dog. 


Tue following is a characteristic sample of those 
broad and liberal views on yachting which are the pride 
of the Boston Herald. Speaking of the coming races 
for the Seawanhaka international challenge cup, it says: 





Some writers call the boats “20-footers,” thereby giv- 
ing the impression that the above length is that of their 
waterline. They actually measure about 17{t. 3in., and 
carry about 500sq.{ft. of sail, which ratios, according to 
the Seawanhaka rule, make them “2oft. racing length” 
under a rating rule. It is fairer to the public, in order 
that the length of the boats racing in Canada be known, 
to call them 17ft. waterline length, with a restricted sail 
area of 500sq.ft. The class lengths governing the rac- 
ing in the M. Y. R. A. are made on waterline lengths, 
and not on a rating rule, consequently our yachtsmen 
will not be benefited by the Canadiam racing so far as 
the development of fixed waterline length boats goes. 





It is quite true that the boats are called ‘“20-footers,” 
not only by “some writers,” but by all yachtsmen, that 
being their official designation. The standard of “cor- 
rected length,” as it was formerly called, or racing meas- 
urement, as-it is now officially designated (length and 
sail area by the Seawanhaka rule), is now the recognized 
yacht measurement of America, formally adopted by the 
Atlantic coast clubs, all the clubs of the Great Lakes, the 
clubs of the inland lakes and on the Pacific coast. It is 
the one rule of the New York, Eastern, Seawanhaka, 
Larchmont and Atlantic clubs, of the Y. R. U. of N. A, 
the Lake Y.’R. A., and the Sound Y. R. A. The one 
exception to its recognition is the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts, which, after various experiments with length 
measurements, now has under trial the plain L.W.L. 
measurement. , 

To say that a yacht is a 15-footer, a 20-footer or a 5I- 
footer conveys to any well-informed yachtsman but. one 
idea, that the figures relate to her measurement by the 
Seawanhaka rule. This goes without saying, but if any 
other rule is meant, it must be specifically stated. It is 
safe to assume that the public, with better and more re- 
liable sources of information at hand than the Boston 
Herald, knows exactly the meaning of the term. The 
Y. R. A. of Massachusetts has, for reasons which seemed 
proper to it, adopted a different measurement from that 
in general use, but at the same time it has made no such 
claim as that of the Herald, that its rule, a purely local 
one, is the sole standard of American yachting. 





“Dunraven Influence.” 


Tue daily papers, in connection with the new chal- 
lenge, are devoting much more space than it deserves to 
what they call “Dunraven Influence,” and which they 
assume will be a powerful factor in discouraging the 
negotiations for a match. The following, from the last 
issue of the Yachtsman, is cabled across as an example 
of “Dunraven Influence”: 





. That the challenge is to be unconditional, and that 
Sir Thomas only wants the better yacht to win, shows 
that the challenger has but a nebulous idea of how 
the America Cup races are arranged. Without condi- 
tions, that is to say, by some variation of the new deed, 
the better boat, if she be challenged; has a very scant 
chance of winning. 

So long as he gets the races arranged, the knight is 
content that the objectionable new deed should be forced 
down British yachtsmen’s throats, and all the crooked 
conduct of the New York club in that matter is a thing 
of no moment to this latest aspirant for notoriety. 





The challenger himself is the authority for the state- 
ment that he has no regard for the very important ques- 
tions of principle involved in the long dispute over the 
new deed and the accompanying actions of the New 
York Y. C., and that he is willing to compromise the in- 
terests of those yachtsmen, British or American, who 
have opposed both as a discredit to the noblest of sports. 
So far from being at variance with Lord Dunraven in 
this, he is following directly in the steps of the noble 
earl. It was “Dunraven Influence,” exerted persistently 
from 1889 to 1895, that removed the once formidable ob-: 
jections of the Royal Yacht Squadron to the new deed 
and put the New York Y. C. again in: possession of a 
challenge from the squadron. “Give the devil his due” 
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is a good old-adage, and all that he has since done cane 
not wipe out the work of Lord Dunraven toward the 
recognition and restoration of the new deed of gift. 


New Steam Yachts. 


WITHIN a very short time the fleet of converted steam 
yachts now in service will be sold by the Government; 
only a few, in particular .Mayflower and Gloucester, be- 
ing retained in the navy. It is quite probable that all 
of the yachts offered will find a ready sale, of course at 
moderate prices, as much work will be required to refit 
them as pleasure craft. At the same time, yachtsmen are 
already placing orders for new yachts to replace those 
sold in this way. The big steam yacht for Com. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, N. Y. Y. C., designed by J. Beavor Webb, 
is now well under construction. The owner of Aileen, 
Richard Stevens, has placed an order with the: Delaware 
River I, S. B. & S. E. Works, Roach’s yard, for a steel 
steam yacht 150ft. over all, designed by Gardner & Cox. 
It is reported that P..A. B. Widener, former owner of 
Josephine, now Vixen, will have a 25oft. steam yacht, to 
be built at Harlan & Hollingsworth’s yard, Wilmington. 
C. L. Seabury & Co., the builders ot the steam yacht 
‘Kanawha, recently sold by John P. Duncan to the Gov- 
ernment, have an order from that gentleman for a twin 
screw steel yacht of 225{t. over all, 1o2ft. I.w.l., 24ft. beam, 
14ft. 6in. depth, and roft. draft. A speed of twenty 
miles is guaranteed fora run of two consecutive hours. 
She will be schooner rigged, with three masts and leg- 
o’-mutton sails, with a squaresail on the foremast. Her 
power will include two triple compound engines, 14, 
2334, and 43 by 24, with four Seabury water tube boilers. 
She will be constructed under the rules of the U. S. 
Standard Association, ‘and in addition to a very con- 
venient arrangement of space she will be fitted with a 
complete outfit of auxiliaries, electric plant, ice and 
condensing plants, etc. 5 


The Cruise of the May. 


THE steam yacht May, Com. Alexander Van Rens- 
selaer, has neither been sold to the Government nor laid 
up, her owner apparently finding ample use for her even 
in war times. - In the last days of July she was at Oyster 
Bay, with Com. Van Rensselaer and the race committee 
of the Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia, on board, to 
arrange the details of the interclub races of the knock- 
about fleet, beginning Aug. 22. She returned to Phila- 
delphia on Aug. 2, where sixty tons of supplies, includ- 
ing provisions, surgical instruments, shoes, hammocks, 
liquors, pipes and tobacco, American flags and other 
articles, were shipped as speedily as possible. On Aug. 
6 she sailed for Porto Rico, where the supplies will be 
landed for the use of the troops. Com. Van Rensselaer 
a short time since offered the yacht to the National Re- 
lief Commission, free of all expense, to carry supplies 
to Porto Rico, and on the offer being accepted at once 
proceeded with the necessary arrangements. He sailed 
on the yacht, accompanied by Mrs. Van Rensselaer and 
her daughter, and three of his associates on the Relief 
Commission, Messrs. William Porter, Louis Vanuxem 
and G. G. Groff. The May is the Watson yacht brought 
to this country by E. D. Morgan before the passage of 
the Payne exclusion bill. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 








San Francisco, July 25.—A fair number of marksmen appeared — 


at Shell Mound yesterday. Conspicuous among those present 
was D. W. McLaughlin, who has pat returned from New York, 
where he won medals and coin galore at the triennial Schuetzen 
Bund festival. Through the efforts of California representatives 
the next meet of the Bund will be held in San Francisco. 

At the monthly bullseye shoot of the Germania Schuetzen Club 

rizes were awarded on the following scores: John Gefken 232, 

ouis Haake 320, D. B. Faktor 646, D. Salfield 697, H. Zecher 735, 
A. pane 897, H. Lilkendey 941, F. P. Schuster 962, John 
Tiedemann 1,091, F. Rust 1,135, C. Nobmann 1,357. 

The following scores secured prizes at the monthly bullseye 
shoot of the San Francisco Schuetzen Verein: J. Beuttler 232, 
Otto Burmeister 470, A. H. Pape 543, H. Stelling 577, William 
Ehrenpfort 711, Henry ee 801, John Gefken 929, H. Lilkendey 
934, J. C. Nobmann 938, F. P. Schuster 975, Otto Lemcke 1,001, 
John Horstmann 1,126, Frank Koch 1,134, John Tiedemann 1,158, 
Louis Haake 1,173, J. W. Gietze 1,339, John de Wit 1,434, D. B. 
Faktor 1,496, F. L. Pape 1,520, Henry Zecher 1,538. 

At the monthly medal and class shoot of the Columbia Pistol and 
Rifle Club the following scores were recorded: Members’ rifle 
medal—A. B. Dorrell 43, 60; M. Carillo 121. Bushnell military 
rifle medal—A. H. Pape 47. All comers’ rifle medal—A, H. Pape 
54, 57; Dr. Rodgers 60. Columbia target, open to all comers, 
pistol, Siebe medal—J. P. Cosgrave 58, 64; G. M. Barley bl. 
Twenty-two caliber rifle, 50yds., Roos torphy for ladies—A. B. 
Dorrell 18, 20, 22; Mrs. G. Mannel 31, 34; Mrs. M. J. vr 38, 40. 
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Columbia Rifle Club. 


Rocngster, N. Y., Aug. 2.—At the club’s range in the Reynold’s 
Arcade, the scores below were made to-day in the regular shoot 
of the Columbia Rifle Club: 











PRCENENIAY” "5c scccncontiysaadtacsce 22 23 24 24 24 24 24 24 25 25-239 
WOMEN eck Uae des closes hanuvean esas 19 20 22 23 23 24 24 25 25 25—230 
MR as cae antes aces Sesatage 21 22 22 22 23 24 25 25 26 256—234 
AEE ccdhccs cous 23 24 24 24 24 24 25 26 25 25-243 
Andrews .... -- 20 21 22 23 23 23 24 24 25 25—230 
Gliddon . - 20 21 21 22 23 14 24 25 25 25-230 
Hendrickson . 23 23 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 25-239 
Fredericks .... .- 20 20 22 23 23 23 24 24 25 25—229 
CONN “coves cdss casasiee 18 21 22 23 24 24 24 25 25 25-231 
MOEA icc dneacd@s ahi selon cacacneve 19 19 20 21 22 22 23 24 24 25-219 
UE “oka cabin de tccnesmstac tain <rae 20 21 22 22 23 24 24 24 24 25-229 
MO ns cebics co cdecakd eatibiens tail 19 23 24 2% 24 25 26 25 25 25-239 
DE ated tits vedas akan heecery ceagee 18 22 22 22 23 23 23 23 25 25—226 
21 21 22 23 23 22 24 24 25 25—230 
-. 21 23.23 24 24 24 24 24 24 25-236 
.. 20 21 21 22 22 23 24 24 24 25—226 
-- 19 21 22 22 22 23 23 23 24 224 
20 22 23 23 23 24 24 25 25 25—234 

Zettler Rifle Club. 


Brooxtyn, Aug. 6.—The members present shot three strings of 
10 shots, off-hand, 200yds., at Cypress Hill_ Park to-day. Mr. 
Fred C. Ross, the famous rifleman, did some very steady, regular 
shooting. The scores: 





225 224 674 

B Holges 219 667 
Busse .. 222 215 666 

I Martin .... 217 218 664 
B Zettler ..... 210 208 630 
a iropeers oh «WSN» podRit ads SéebinS 208 a 625 
MD  weveckeevencvvécounteiqns sl . 624 

CF DMN S cdkces pecan id Verwagesnaoeten ie 187 568 
G Bruckelheimer ...........+++- ovebers 142 142 441 
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Grap- Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here.send in 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 
Aug. 10-11.—Sherburne, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of Sherburne 
Gun Club, at targets. L. D. Brai p 


, y- 
Aug. 10-11.—Duiuth, Minn.—Central Gun Club’s sixth annua! 
tournament; eos E. C. Maxfield, Sec’y. 


Aug. 1L.—Marlborough, N. Y.—lrophy shoot, Hudson River 
. hooters’ League, on grounds of Marlborough Gun Club. 
J. B. Rogers. Manager. 

Aug. 13.—Bound Btook, N. J.—Central New Jersey League shoot. 
Mr. U. G. Tingley, Sec’y 


Aug. 17.—Chicago, 11l.—Montgomery Ward & Co. handicap live 
pigeon diamond badge shoot, Watson’s Park. . 

Aug. 17-18.—Watervilie, Me.—Tournament ot the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Club. E. 
T. Wyman, Seey. ss R 

Aug. 17-18.— arsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. S. Campfield. Sec’y. 


Aug. 17-18.—Canton, Il.—Nineteenth annual tournament of the - 


Canton Gun Club. J. C, Thompson, Jr., Sec’y. % 

Aug. 23.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird handicap, 25 birds, $10. 
T. W. Morfey, Sec’y. Pn! 

Aug. 23-26.—Detroit, Mich.—Tournament of Michigan Trap- 
Shooters’. League. W. H. Brady, Sec’y. y 

Aug. 24.—Warwick, N. Y.—>pecial_ shoot, Hudson River fe 
Shooters’ League, on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. J. B. 
Rogers, Manager. ; 3 

Aug. 24-25.— janenpotie, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club. - McGraw, Sec’y. 

Aug. 25.—Bristol, Conn.—-Fourth annual tournament of the Con- 
necticut State League. H. J. Mills, Pres. 

Aug. 27.—Hingham, Mass.—Hingham Gun Club’s one-day tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 29-81.—Union City, Oklahoma.—Union City Gun Club’s 
tournament. . M. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Sept. 5.—Worcester, Mass.—Worcester Sportsman’s Club Labor 
Day shoot; open to _all. 

Sept. 5.—Meriden, Conn.—Fourth annual Labor Day tournament 
of the Parker Gun Club. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. : 

Sept. 5-6.—Reading, Pa.—Mt. Penn Gun Club’s merchandise and 
intercounty trophy shoot; targets. 

Sept. 5-6.—Rock Island, 1!]l.—Rock Island Gun Club’s amateur 
tournament. 

Sept. 6-9.—Kansas City, Mo.—Schmelzer Arms Co.’s fifth annual 
tournament; targets and live birds. 

Sept. 7-8.—Kingston . Y¥.—Tournament of Hudson River 

ec, on unds of Kingston Gun Club. 

Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, Sec’y. f 
Sept. _7-8.—Sidell, Ill.—Sidell Gun Club’s tournament; targets 
only. Sconce, Manager. 

Sept. 7-9.—Aledo, ill.—Aledo Gun Club’s amateur tournament. 
Sept. 9.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot on grounds of Bos- 
ton Section Association. O. R. Dickey, Manager. 

Sept. 21-22.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Gun Club’s eighteenth 
annual tournament. J. R. Donnelly, Sec’y. 

Oct. 46.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 


Oct. 19-18, —Croencbureh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodfill, Sec’y 


Oct. 18-20.—Nashville, Tenn.—At Belle Meade Stock Farm; two 
days targets; two live birds; $500 added. W. R. Elliston, Man- 


ager. 
‘Oct. 18-21.—Belle Meade Stock Farm, near Nashville, Tenn.— 
Two days at targets; two days at live birds; $600 added. 


Postponed. 


—— —.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 


ciation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. 
N. White, Sec’y. 1080 


April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, 
state Association’s seventh 
tournament. 


_DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication n 
hese columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Tice 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
canesl Grand American Handicap 








The programme of the fifth annual tournament of the Lake 
City Gun Club provides ten events each day, five at 10 targets, 
five at 15, $1 and $1.50 entrance. August 17 and 18 are the dates, 
and shooting commences at 9 o’clock. A magautrap will be used. 
Targets 2 cents. Purses divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Five 
dollars in gold will be given each day to the shooter making the 
highest average in the day’s programme. The club informs its 
patrons that reduced fare can be secured on all roads by purchasing 
tickets to the Winona Assembly grounds, which is but a short 
distance from Warsaw, Ind. uns and shells shipped in care 
of Mr. J. S. Camfield, the club secretary, will be delivered on 
the grounds free of charge. In respect to experts and manufac- 
turers’ agents the club says: “For the past four years the Lake 
City Gun Club has made its tournaments open to the world, and 
we are proud to note that we have had with such crack shots 
as Heikes, Gilbert, Powers, Trimble, Winston, Fanning, Mackey, 
Ruble, Bush, Young, and many others—all of. them perfect gen- 
tlemen, whom we would like to see at our tournament this year. 
By making our tournaments open, however, many amateur shoot- 
ers in our section of the country have remained away because 
they did not feel able to compete with experts and manufacturers’ 
agents. This year the management has decided to give a tour- 
nament for amateurs only; and while experts and manufacturers’ 
agents are barred from soapeing for prizes, they are welcome to 

- display their goods and shoot for the price of the targets, as- 


suring them that we have made this decision with the kindest 
feeling for all.” 


The programme of the ladies’ day tournament and flag rvising 
of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club, fixed for Tuesday of this 
week, is something unique in its composition. We regret receiving 
it too late to review it more fully. The following play on the 
names of the club members will be appreciated for its humor by 
those who are familiar with them. Cinder the heading “How 
to Get There” are the following directions: “Take Monroe or 
Park avenue cars, take a carial boat, take the tow path, take your 
bicycle, take your gun and throw lead into the canal boat, but 
get there. (Brin)g your wife or sweetheart to (G)lovers’ retreat, 
and next day you would Hadley know her, she'll be so much 
Weller. Byer a street car ticket, don’t let her walk thre _h the 
Lane! Nort-on your life. It’s easier to Wride, and she might 
get in the Myer, and Borst a shoe lace; in which Case don’t try 
to Palmer off for a Mullan. She may be Schleyer than Sam’s 
William Goat ng back from Fulton with a Tassell on his neck. 
You can’t Foley McCord. Don’t stop at Cappie’s, we'll have 
something better. Music will be furnished by Hadley’s Band. 
There'll be a hot time.” The shooters are cautioned as follows: 
“Now there on time. Start at 1 o’clock, and don’t trust to 


your wife’s watch. Nothing is so ignorant as a man’s left hand 
except a lady’s watch.” 


The shooting this week, so far as ial ts 
are the all-day shoot of the Hobart Goa Club, Hobart, =o 
9; the two days’ shoot of the Sherburne Gun Club, Sherburne, * 
Y., —_ » Dalat at the ane a + annual 
urnement, uw inn., also 2 : 
shoe ot the Hodesn River Te Shooter’ League, Marlborough 
. Y., Aug. Il; the Cen ew : 
Bound Brock, N. J., Aug. 18; Auburn Gun ‘Club's tournameat, 
Auburn, Ind., Aug. 11 and 12. 


The Lyndhurst Shooting jati Lyndhi N. J., wil 
a 3% live-bird handicap on Aug. 23, $10 skeunen bichon n Fs 
cents each. Shooting commences at 1 o'clock. te Goma con 
be reached in minutes from New York, either the Erie 
~-LS I. N. ox D. 1. & W. Trolley 
cars reach grounds ewark, Jersey “4 Paterson 
J, W. Morfey, secretary. J ° é 


Read this and then paste it in — hat for future reference, all 
who intend to participate in the Interstate tournament at Water- 
ville, Me., next week, so that you may not forget to take your 
fishing tackle along, or do the next best thing, borrow the best 
rod, lines and reels belonging to your friends. This is a clipping 
from the programme: “The members of the club and citizens 
in general will be very glad to welcome the shooting represen- 
tatives of the Interstate Association, and will do all in their power 
to make their stay in the city a pleasant one. On Aw , the 
day following the tournament, the visiting sportsmen will be in- 
vited to join an excursion to the largest lake in Kennebec county 
for a day’s fishing. A steamer will be provided for the accommo- 
dation of the party. At this lake it is not uncommon for twenty- 
five or even fift weighing from 1 to 4lbs. each to be taken 
by one rod. isitors who can conveniently take angling equip- 
ments will do well to bring them along.” a 


The Sidell Gun Club, of Sidell, Ill., has jssued its programme 
for its two days’ tournament on targets, Sept. 7 and 8. Of the 
twelve events of the first day, six are at 15 targets, entrance 
$1.50; four at 10, entrance $2, and one at 100, the latter having 
$75 added, entrance $5, and only amateurs allowed to compete 
in it. There are twelve events for the second day, five at 15 
targets, three at 20, one at 26, entrance $3; one at 10, 
entrance $1. One is at 50 targets for the Vermilion county 
championship, and a $25 gold medal, entrance $3. The last 
event is a team shoot, four men to a team, 25 targets per man: 
entrance per team $10. Targets 2 cents each. oneys divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; twenty entries or over, five moneys. 
Lunch _ will be served on the grounds. Shells shipped to Mr. 
W. A. ang, secretary, will be delivered on the grounds free 
of charge. o bang, no bird. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. 


The tournament of the Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League, to 
be Held on the — of the Marlborough Gun Club, Marl- 
borough, N. Y., Wednesday of this week, ten events, three 
at 10, four at 15, and three at 20 targets. The entrance fee is 
uniformly $1, with the price of targets at 2 cents each added. 


Manufacturers’ agents will be charged 1 cent for targets. The 
won money will be divided into five parts, namely $5, $4, $3, 
an 


$1. All purses are divided according to the Rose system. 
The team race will be called at 1 o’clock; $5 will be given to 
the winning team. We would suggest to the secretary that to 
secure the full benefit of a review of the programme it would 
be better to send it in so it could be published the week pre- 
ceding the tournament. At this tournament The American E. C. 
& Schultze Powder Co. trophy, the King Smokeless Powder 
Co. trophy, the Parker Bros. cup, and merchandise donated by 
the United States Powder Co. will be matters of contest. 


The Worcester Sportsman’s Club will hold an all-day shoot on 
Labor Day, Sept. 5, and intend to carry out their programme to 
the letter. The competition is open to all. The well-known 
sportsman, Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, has added to each event on the 
programme a sufficient sum of money to warrant the attendance 
and interest of shooters. Take Greendale cars and stop off at 
Huntington avenue. There are ten events on the programme, five 
at 10 targets, 70 cents entrance, $2 added; two at 15, 80 cents 


and $1.30 entrance, $5 added; one at 20, entrance $1.40, 
added; two at 25, entrance $2, $5 added. The programme 
can be obtained of Mr. A. W.* Walls, 6 Woodbine. street, 


Worcester, Mass. No doubt but what this shoot will prove 
a gratifying success, as did the last one, of Aug. 3. 


Under date of Aug. 4 Mr. H. J. Mills, president of the Bristol 
Gun Club, writes us as follows: “The Bristol Gun Club, Bristol, 
Conn., will give the fourth tournament of the Connecticut State 
League on their grounds, Aug. 25. Also it will give one of those 
ap roasts of which all shooters who have attended speak so 
highly. All are invited. And to those who have never been to one 


of these c= roasts, for which Bristol is so noted, I will say 
that they will never regret it if they come.” Guns and shells 
sent to Mr. H. J. Mills will be delivered on the grounds free 
of charge. 


At the Ocean City, Md., tournament, held on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of last week, the attendance was quite good, the 
two days’ target programme calling out about thirty shooters. 
On the live-bird day, Saturday, Aug. 6, the chief event on the 
programme was the Ocean City handicap, 20 birds, $15, birds 
extra. There were ten entries, of which number W. Fred Quimby 
Col. Thos. Martin, of Bluffton, N. C., and Jas. R. Malone killed 
‘all their birds and divided first money. E. D. Fulford was the 
only 19, and he won second money, $45, alone. 


Under date of Aug. 4 Mr. F. G. Hogen, president of the Cleve- 
land Gun Club Co., Cleveland, O., writes us as follows: “We 
are to hold our on annual tournament Sept. 21 and 22. 
The programme will consist of ten events, 150 targets each day. 
We add $10 to each event, or $200 to the programme, and it is 
also our intention to give at least twenty desirable average prizes. 
The indications are that we will have at least fifty shooters.” 


Well browned with good sunshine, hearty looking and bright 
of eye, Mr. J. A. R. Elliott dropped into New York last week, 
and -concerning shooting matters he said that he had his eye on 
the principals in the Heikes-Gilbert matches, and in certain con- 
tingencies he might invite them to a debate for the trophies, in 


which his Winchester and Blue Ribbon powder would be his main 
argument. 


Next week the main shooting events are the tournament of the 
Interstate Association, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun 
Club, Waterville, Me.; the Lake City Gun Club’s tournament, 
Warsaw, Ind.; the nineteenth annual tournament of the Canton 
Gun Club, Canton, Ill, all on the same dates, Aug. 17 and 18. 

Under date of Aug. 5 Mr. H. C. Lawrence, secretary of the St. 
Paul Gun Club, St. Paul, Minn., writes us as follows: “The 
annual tournament of the St. Paul Gun Club, which was to be 
held at the State Fair grounds, Sept. 6-8, has been declared off, 


owing to unavoidable circumstances. The 15th Minnesota Volun- 
teer Regiment is encamped on the grounds, and occupy our club 
house.” 


The Montgomery Ward & Co. handicap live pigeon diamond 
badge is the title of a trophy launched by Montgomery Ward & 
Co., open for competition to the trap-shooters of Cook~ county. 
It is specially intended to encourage amateurs, as is fully set 
forth in Mr. Hough’s communication in “Western Traps” this 
week. _ 

The popular shooter and efficient salesman of the Hunter Arms 
Co., Mr. Harvey McMurchy, was in New York a few days last 
week. His description of California trout fishing and wildfowl 
shooting makes one feel that fishing and shooting in the East 
are meager and spiritless in comparison. : 

At Elkwood Park, on Saturday of this week, the chief event is 
the Elberon Handicap, 15 birds, $20 entrance, birds included; all 
stand at 30yds. poerng commences at noon. Wednesday of 
next week is fixed for all-day sweepstake shooting. 

In the Eureka Gun Club’s shoot, Chicago, Aug. 6, C. Antoine 
was high man in Class A, he scoring 24 out of 25 targets. Dr. 
Carson, with a similar score, was first in Class B, and Burroff 
was first in Class C with a score of 22. 

The tournament of the Brooklyn Gun Club takes place on Sat- 
urday of this week. John Wright has gone into training, so that 
he may devise even more pleasing shooting entertainment for those 
who will participate. 

On Aug. 27, the Hingham Gun Club, Hingham, Mass., will 
hold an all-day tournament. A handicap event, 100 targets, will 
be the main feature. 

The next tournament of the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League 
will be held on the grounds of the Silver Lake Gun Club, Aug. 27. 

The New Utrecht Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot on Labor 
Day in September. 


™ Bernarp Waters. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


CENTRAL NEW JERSEY TRAP-SHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 

July 30.—The Peters Cartridge Co., through their Eastern repre- 
sentative, Thomas H. Keller, gave a dsome cup to the Central 
New Jersey League, for competition. F. Hazlewood, Jr., made 
his first appearance, and as he has never fired over 100 shots he 
= = well. The next shoot takes place at Bound Brook, 

ug. ; 





o Su 


Bet Saowwin 





Team race: 
Climax Gun Club 





DEMONS Fh; Sai vines inetd yee Sahsisiee sh 1101010001100101110111111—16 

MEL .43925 coacchascnes 644 9¢s0Seteehh 1111111110001111111111101—21 

SE Catlett bogedtaetoegaccccenthusasd 0199111111111111100111111—22 

T Hi Keller ...... od He ce sbsgocest pene es 1999911111111311110111111—24 

Kee EE on esp iwoncesocedisoatse 0111000001000000011100000-— 7—90 
Bound Brook Gun Club. 

Anderson ....... KoRein tip és (ne <ecanee 1111100011111111111111011—21 

Wovey .. 1111011.111110111011111001—20 

Merrill . 1011111111111110011111011—; 

ackson . 


11111—20 
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Dunellen Gun Club. 
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MENG cic We bs eebes dachts vcd itecaed 1011101011011011111110111—19 
OO 5s ccnd th pia bepadebedes ng ion 1011111111111100110111111—21 
EMEP: uss dostbagbanncd$iecpsts vas iol 010111111111111111111—23 

SEUGET noclodeoesenewoentesr ipshee seek 1111111111110100101101100—18—102 


AT ELKWOOD PARK. 


Elkwood Park, July 30.—The Kelsey cup, 26 birds, $25, resulted as 
follows: 




















Ellison, 
Murphy, 
Oceanport handicap, 20 birds, $20 
Gagnon, 
Ellison, 28 
Daly, 29 
BG FED en oresNels ative evoceyvessicconedsys sven 1 
Five pairs, $10: 
. Ellison, 25 . .--0111101101 Murphy, 25 ............ 1011100111 
Daly, 25 ...... ---AMM1011111 Gagnon, 25 ..........0- 11110111 
Ten birds, $10: 
UU RS eer 22002 Metals, WW ..ccccuscce 2222221122 
GD wee cchsvvuccced 20202 Gagnon, 35 ..........+.+ 201222112 
Ten birds, $10: 
Murphy, 35 ........... 21121221212 Gagnon, 35 ........... 12222211110 
Long Branch, N. J., pee, 6 —Tem birds, $5: 
Toland, 27 .............2110221111 Van Schoick, 25........ 2122122222 
Daly, 3 .... -1220212122 Patten, 28 ............. 0202120 
Elkwood Futurity, 25 birds, $25: 
SSR. TED 15565 tg sed seddandoenccescdunees 212221011122222201212222) 
ML OE. aciuSben sien deeseobnae - » «2122222212000110212200211 
SUM h es relats dons ved saa tvors « « -2110220022222222122200222 
Van Schoick, 25 . -0211202010010121120221 
PUG haiuhiinbbkes>b obedcesantsiedtyel 0100200202222222222202220 
Ten ‘birds, $10: 
Culbertson, 26 ..... 220212211210 Patten, 27 ........... 222022222220 
BE ET snevecsesd 2122120120 += Stone, 25 ...........4. 222222202222 
DN DO. bccesensat 22222022110 
Ten birds, $10: . 
Culbertson, 26 Patten, (OP ois cevdd 22222022222 
Toland, 26 POE ED och guscrciess 22222222200 
TY Gedandgnxeoe od 
Three pairs, $5: 
Culbert Patten, 25 . 
Toland, 25 Stone, 25 ..... 
Ten pairs, $10: 
SME SG eed pias Kanes vedio ronescaece 11 11 11 11:00 10 11 : 00 11:11 
CHEN cde ch shes based sia ccousedssd¥5e.6 11 00 11 11 11:01 11 :O1 O1 11 
Five pairs, $10: 
SS MD | aden caldubs obuvcdhulbaecdeues sxsncceuevek’ 11 11 01 11 11— 9 
Patten, 25 


Oda besepssecedochpueschevdcoovaceedscssone 11 11 10 01 
CHATHAM FISH AND CANE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 


Chatham, N. J., July 30.—The ties for the prize Syracuse ham- 
merless were shot off to-day. Only five of those who were in 
the tie appeared for the final. Elder and Unger were absent. 
The final event was at 50 targets, handicaps same as previous 
events, except that each contestant shot at the number or tar- 
gets which in the first event was an allowance of deads. Drake, 
of South Orange, won the gun with a straight score. His work 
was clean and very creditable, as the shooting was much harder 
than on the prrces Saturday. Geoffroy was not up his 98 per 
cent. gait, only breaking 48 with his allowance of 4 birds. Colquitt 
and Fiegenspan both shot a very plucky race, each scoring 49. 

After completing this event a little race was shot for a 
couple of small prizes, 25 targets. Geoffroy won first. 

oot-off for second prize, 10 pairs: Colquitt 5, Dukes 6, Budd 5. 

Sweepstakes, 10 targets each: 


Events: 








123 465 Events: 12345 

Drake .....00s000e Ge. ose oe Geoffroy .......... 9 8..1010 
Williamson ....... ae 0b. on - MIE Aco teckcous. .ss a .,00 :6 
Fiegenspan ....... . eee ae te es Waa Sa 
PPM ib bo ve cuvettes Po te OME gadsiet fowscl «5 ak eee 
PU cist voessbcenan S ..:3.6 UD ocancsasicnee Won 0K él be 4 

SOUTH SIDE GUN CLUB. 

Newark, N J., Aug. 6.—Following are the scores made to-da 
by the South Side Gun Club: r 
Events: 1234567 8 91011 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
a \ennas 400 dsb yn9 esos sbeebs sienvenseen Dat elt E ott dn a) eo sioiee 
SOUGS ~  cannssessncpecsapenesp tos §9689698 78 9 
PUI duos Rbsescudidas stds caced sate 86566....678 5 
Sinnock soon av yoo © O-F 8 B+F' 8 
Budd + 464667 
Wilson . Ske se be ae 
SUNN, cvcitinns sie cuddcuseeeds 5 9 8 7 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 
Rutherford, N. J., Aug. 6.—The weather was pleasant and 
favorable for good scores. The main event was the club ee nd 


shoot, 50 targets, handicap, James and Asmus tieing on 49. ‘Fo 
lowing are the scores: 


Banks, 2 ..... MOLALI112201011101111100 1011919111110111111.211111—45 

— 2-47 
Money, 3... -12110011110111111011101101001110011112121011101011—36 
Hall, 5 


— 3—29 
Sevens eae 111101111111111101111111111111111—43 


— 5-48 

P Adams, 11.. ¥1101111100101011111101110110111111010001111001011—33 
01100011111 8-41 

34 


Wise, 8... ....10001000110111111101110111000111111110100111111110— 
00001110 — 3-87 
ee MALAITA OoLL LOLOL ATAAITAALAAL0111 111145 
- — 3-48 
Waters, 7.....101L11or 11090011111 Noor 1111111011111 
“ee: “ve 46 
Billings, 8. ...11111010101000111001010011101101100110010110011010—28 
~ 4-82 
Asmus, 10. . ..QNOOL111111111111111111011111101111111110111100100—40 


1011111111 


— 949 
James, 12. . . ..00101010100110111111100100111111110010110011000111—40 
011101111101 


1001111010110101110000101111111011111110101111111—34 
$100000011110110100 Fs 

g 1010000100001010000000001110000— 
01101001101000000000 ¥ 


as 
Matzen, 12. ..10011110100100001010101100011111111110010001111111 
7, 110001110110 = 


Spiegel, 11... 


Pierson, 20. 








Lenone ...... 1000010011100010110010000110100001001100011100 35 
Thompson _ . .11011110101010111111110100110000011000011101100101  —29 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 1234656 Events: 6 
151515151515 ‘Targets: 15 
-1ni2..01 Oe rage 12 
re 7 WE SC Waters 13 
112118. Hall .... B 
28 iis <. Sploga ; 
« . dt 
RRi?2.. 0 rtm aed : 
111213 9 Plate ... we ll 
910 9 7 Pierson o 7 
ON LONG ISLAND. 
BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 
Aug. 6—Only a few members ‘participated in th 
Brooklyn Club shoot to-day. The scores: ees —— 
E : a 23456 Events: 128456 
: 1010101010 ~=—s Targets: . 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Br Maakic ss BEET 6 8 OMe ccc keene 
B Amend...... 67766 6 ; : 
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It’s a Matter of Teeth. 


In a neck of the woods in an isolated part of Egypt, which is 
in the southern part of Illinois, there dwelt a certain wise man, 
called a Cadi, who was learned in the law; and strange to say, con- 
sidering his profession, he was a lover of justice also. 

He had a very rare accomplishment in addition to his acute 
knowledge of law; that is to say, he had more than an ordinary 
allotment of common sense, and could pass judgment on the 
questions of every-day life without reference to precedents, thus 
being governed by the circumstances as they existed and not 
by whether the like had happened before, and what action thereon 
had been ‘taken by somé long-forgotten legal predecessors, all of 
whom, whether wise or foolish, rich or poor, honest or dishonest, 
etc., rated alike in the art of precedent making. 

He, having much hard cider in his cellar, gained the affection 
and confidence of his neighbors, who were wont to sit on their 
haunches on the woodpile, condemned barrels, swill buckets, old 
plows and such like other things as were scattered around the door- 
yard promiscuous-like, waiting to be invited, leaving the post of 
honor, the shade of the house, for their oracle to repose in while 
he pondered over the village problems daily presented for his 
sagacious rulings. 

At such times, lost stolidly in thought, he much resembled the 
just Cadi of whom we all read in our school days, not those 
whom we saw at the World’s Fair a few years since. However, 
there were a few minor exceptions which rather heightened his 
judicial aspect. Instead of a turban, he wore a soft felt hat, filled 
with dust and many sweatings about the hat band, with colors 
much faded by constant wear in sunshine and storm since his 
boyhood. Instead of crossing his legs and sitting on a divan, he 
placed his feet, encased in cowhide boots—which showed his robust 
bunions in sturdy profile—upon a shelf where the milk pans were 
drying, sitting the while on a work bench conveniently placed for 
the purpose and smoking a. black, broken-stemmed clays pipe in- 
stead of a nargileh. 

One hot afternoon, when the shade of the house and the com- 
pany of his admirers were more than commonly grateful, and 
while he was solving some intricate questions on the perpendicu- 
lars of rainbows and the starting point of the south wind, two 
horsemen rode up. 

“*Light,” said the Cadi, without rising from his comfortable 
seat. “Hitch your horses, strangers. Where might you be goin’?” 

Both men dismounted with a heaviness of manner which de- 
noted a long ride. Walking up in front of the Cadi regardless 
of the open-mouthed onlookers who were roosting on such im- 
provised seats as happened to be comfortably shaded, the taller 
one of the strangers said in earnest tones: “This man’s a 
wolf!” at the same time pointing his finger at his companion. 

“And what might you be yourself?” said the Cadi. 

“I’m a lamb,” was the reply. 

“°S that so?” said the wise man. “P’raps yer wouldn’t maind 
tellin’ to the jury here how it all happened,” and he winked at his 
habitual admirers as if to ask a suspension of judgment till he 
started his judicial brain a-whirling on its pivot. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way. We are trap-shooters. This 
man is a professional or an expert, it doesn’t matter which to 
me, for the result is the same in either case. I am an amateur. 
I put up my money for sport, and this wolf comes along and 
takes it. That’s what makes me a lamb and him a wolf.” - 

“Does this wolf steal on you in the darkness of the awesome 
night, or sneak on you with wolfish cunning in the daytime?” 
asked the just judge. 

“Can’t say that he does. He puts up his money openly, same 
as I do, but I am an amateur, and he is an expert. He is a 9 
per cent. man, while I am only an 80 per cent. man. There 
surely is something wrong somewhere when this state of things 
exists; and, existing, that it is permitted.” 

“Hum! I see! I see,” said.the Cadi. “I’m a 90 per cent. shoot- 
er myself; so I know all about your case. Let me interlocute 
yer somewhat. If you shoot for sport, why do you put any 
money up?” 

“Oh, it’s a lot more interesting when I have up some money. 
I feel then the spirit of the competition.” 

“Ah!” said the Cadi. “Then it is the money too that you are 
after. When the 90 per cent. man wins your money, what does 
he do with it?” : : 

“I regret to say that he then puts it in his pocket. That’s what 
hurts. We lambs don’t want him around, and that’s the very 
point upon which we want the judgment of so fine a jurist as 
you are famed to be.” 

“If you, an 80 per cent. man, were the best shot, what would you 
do to the 70 per cent. man?’’ 

“I wouldn’t do a thing to him.” 

“Now,” said the wise Cadi, “when you, an 80 per cent. man, 
win the money of a 70 per cent. man, what do you do with it? 
Give it back to him perhaps?” 

“No, I don’t. But that’s different, for we are amateurs. If 
the 90 per cent. men were out of the way, we amateurs would 
have a better chance, and the noble sport would be saved.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Cadi, “that the 70 per cent. men 
then would object to the 80 per cent. men, same as the 80 per cent. 
men now object to the 90 per cent. men? The real difference 
is in the relative skill of the individuals, and not in the name 
of the class, for the term amateur may mean expert or novice. 
If the men who were better shots than 80 per cent. were all ruled 
out the 80 per cent. men then would be the experts, and the 
same relative position to the rest would then be held by them 
that the 90 per cent. men hold now. You object to being beaten 
by the 90 pe® cent. men, yet you wake great satisfaction yourself 
in beating the men who shoot at a less degree of skill than your- 
self. You claim that you shoot for sport, though putting up your 
money in manner like to that of the professional, also shooting 
like unto him, yet talking meanwhile much of sport in theory 
while your center of effort is around the money in your practice. 
While losing your money to a better shot than yourself on the 
one hand and complaining thereat, you do the same thing to a 
shot weaker than yourself and are joyous thereat. The term 
lamb is a misnomer, for the lamb looks different'and acts differently 
from the wolf, and most of all it does not invade the wolf’s range 
and deliberately enter into a struggle with him. You are not 
a different species. You are all pleasant, amiable wolves, differ- 
ing in size, teeth—some big, some little—bft all with more or less 
of the commendable purpose of succeeding as much as possible 
within the true limits of the sport. I would further add—” 

“Pardon me, sir, but I do not think that you quite understand 
what I came here for; and anyway you do not think as I do, and I 
don’t believe a word of what you are saying. But I would like 
to take your decision back to the boys to show them that I 
came here in good faith, if you can deliver it in two or three 
words.” 

“J¢’s all a matter of the sharpest and longest teeth,” said the 
Cadi; and then turning to his friends he said, with a sigh, “W. 
find the same thing in our business everywhere. I often think 
of the touching words of the poet on this subject,” said the 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cadi, as a grumous tear slowly sank from his left eyelid. “Let me 
read to you the following verse,” and he took a scrap of paper 
. from his pocketbook, and tuning up his voice he continued: 


“‘So, naturalists observe, a wolf 
Has larger wolves that on him prey; 
And these have larger still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed, ad infinitum.’ ” 


“Tt’s on the barn,” said Si Simpson, who was the acknowledged 
wit of the party. 

“What is?” said the Cadi. 

“The roof,” said Si. $ 

“Tt’s on the house this -time,” said the Cadi. ‘What’ll you 
have, boys?” 





Trap Around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Aug. 1—A meeting of the members of the Mt. 
Penn Gun Club, of this city, was held yesterday at the residence 
of Mr. Abner §. Laird, 330 North Sixth street, when prelimin- 
ary arrangements for a two days’ merchandise shoot at their 
headquarters on Mt. Penn were made. President William Smith 
called the meeting to order and Howard S. Dippery was secre- 
tary. The club decided upon Sept. 5 and 6 as the dates for 
the shoot, and already has 100 fine prizes subscribed by the 
different business men of this city. The principal event will be a 
team shoot for a handsome cup, which was presented to the 
club over a month ago, and which trophy the Mt. Penn Club 
will offer as an intercounty championship for teams of five men 
each. The members of these teams must be bona fide members of 
the shooting club they represent. The secretary was instructed 
to send communications to the following clubs, inviting them 
to compete in the team and also the two days’ shoot: Florist 
Gun lub, Silver Lake, Frankfort, Southwark, Roxborough, 
Wayne, Independent, all of Philadelphia; Mahanoy City Gun 
Club, Phoenix Gun Club, of Phoenixville; West Chester Gun 
Club, of West Chester; Shuler Shooting Association, of Potts- 
town; Penn and Social gun clubs, of Norristown; Twin City 
Gun Club, of Royersford and Spring City; Boyertown Rod and 
Gun Club; Allen Gun Club and Fohn Weiler Gun Club, of 
Allentown; Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon; Independent, South 
End and East End gun clubs, of Reading. 

The following were appointed a committee to take charge 
of the shoot and make the nécessary arrangements: Albert 
Yeager, Harry Saylor, Howard Hill, arren Brown, Abner J. 
Laird and Howard Dippery. 

Reading, Pa., Aug. 6 The Mt. Penn Gun Club, of this city, 
who are making arrangements for their two days’ merchandise 
shoot, Sept. 5-6, hove received many fine prizes and trophies, which 
will be shot for by shooters from all parts of the State. One of the 
principal events of the shoot will be the intercounty championship 
for teams of five men each, for a fine silver trophy, which is 
donated by the club. 

Pottstown, Pa., Aug. 4.—The first of a series of three club shoots 
for the intercounty championship between West Chester Gun Club, 
of West Chester, Pa., a Shuler Shooting Club, of this place, was 
shot to-day at East End, the shooting ground of the Shuler Club. 
The background for shooting is fine, but to-day the glaring sun 
and a strong wind made target shooting very hard, and the record 
shows very low scores for the shooters. The West Chester Club 
arrived in Pottstown at 10:25 A. M., and were quartered at the 
Shuler House. The following gentlemen constituted the party: 
Messrs. F, P. Gill, F. H. Eaches, Thos. Ferguson, Thos. Sellers, 
Geo. R. Foulke, Wm. B. Jesheas, Jone H. Twaddell, J. H. Lumis, 
Lewis Brooks, Benj. Plase, J. M. Hoar, Thos. Eaches, Fred Geisel, 
Paul Brinton. At 2 P. M. sharp the shooting began, when the first 
sweep, 10 targets, 50 cents entrance, was began. At 2:30 thé two 
captains, Messrs. Gill and Wickersham, met and tossed, the West 
Chester captain winning and deciding to shoot his men first in 
the squad. The targets were thrown by the magautrap, which 
worked very well and gave entire satisfaction. Each team con- 
sisted of ten men, each man shooting at 25 targets. The Shuler 
Club had an easy victory, winnin y 35 birds. The scores of 
both teams are very low and far Solow average. Messrs. C. F. 
McMichael, of Pottstown, and Harvey Cronser, of West Chester, 
officiated as referee and judge. Forest AND STREAM correspon- 
dent, who was present, was selected as official scorer. Sweeps fol- 
lowed, and continued until darkness set in. The score of the 
club shoot was as follows: 

West Chester Gun Club—Sellers 14, Twaddell 13, Hoar 10, P. 
Brinton 14, Gill 15, Henry 13, Ferguson 14, Ford 18, Lumis 14, 
Foulke 17—142. 

Shuler Shooting Club—Benner 20, Sheeler 17, Miller 23, Trum- 
bauer 19, Wickersham 15, Saylor 15, H. Wein 12, L. H. Davis 17, 
Grubk 17, Slonaker 22—177. 

The sweeps were as follows: 
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Springfield, Pa., Aug. 1.—This afternoon the sportsmen of this 
village met fh McCord’s field, near here, and held a target match, 
Sergeant system. The folks of this town had decided at a town 
meeting held some time-ago to hold a grand holiday and raise 
money, : holding a festival, to be used for lamps and for im- 
proving the village. Sprin field or Blue Rock ‘ost-Office is a 
quiet little town, located in Chester county, near the farnous banks 
of the Brandywine Creek, the home of the bass and sunfish. It 
is at this place, Springfield, that the Du Pont Powder Co., of 
Wilmington, have their proving grounds, at which all the grades 
of smokeless powder are tested. To-day was a gala day for the 
residents, as well as visitors, who came to have a good time. The 
morning was taken up by baseball, tennis and croquet games, 
the afternoon being taken up by target shooting and horse races. 
The sportsmen of the town decided to hold a target shoot, and 
purchased three bluerock traps and several hundred targets. The 
result is a gun club has been organized, and it is expected that 
at the next meeting, to be held in the second week of August, fifty 
names will be added to the list already signed. Mr. Ira McCord 
is the chief mover of the shooting club, and he has kindly con- 
sented to allow the club the use of what is known as McCord’s 
field free of charge for its future matches, Thus far no officers 
were elected, which has been left until next meeting, but in the 
meantime the members are hustling for new members. The 
scores follow, all events at 10 targets per man, one man up to 
shoot at a time, except event No. 8, which was at 3 pairs doubles. 
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ertown, Pa., Aug. 6.—The Boyertown Rod and Gu 
ais pcon held a live-bird and target shoot to-day. 8 Club, of 
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were present from Pottstown, Royersford, Red Hill, Pleasant 
Point and a The events resulted as follows: 
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Norristown, Pa., Aug. 6.—The Social and Penn gun clubs, of this 
herquat, held the first of a series of five shoots to decide the in- 
terclub championship at targets. Each club was represented by 
three of its best shooters, and each man shot at 50 targets thrown 
from a magautrap. The score follows: 

Social Gun Club—Smith 44, Shambough 42, Derr 35—121. 

Penn Gun Club—Ritter 43, Franklin 3, J. R. Yost 34—112. 

The regular club shoot of the Social Gun Club for the gold medal 
then followed, and was won by T. V. Smith, who broke 23 out of 
25 targets. . Duster. 





Noel Money’s Bear. 


The legion of friends in America of Mr. Noel Money will be 
delighted to read the following from him, which is an excerpt 
from a private letter which we have been permitted to use: 
“Just a line to let you know I am fit and well. I am writing 
this in my tent in the mountains close to the boundary of 
China, a_grand place, full of game. Yesterday with my little 
303 rifle I killed two bears at %yds., right and leff; neither ever 
moved afterward. It was a very pretty bit of sport. The .303 is 
a most wonderful weapon, both in its effects and in its 
accuracy. But about the Bears. We heard that twenty- 
two Tartar horses had been . killed ‘in a - snowstorm in 
the winter about twenty miles away, so I went over, as 
I knew that as the snow was going fast there would certainly 
be bears eating the horses, on I could shoot them at ‘night. 
After a search I could not find the horses. About 4 P.M. I 
turned back toward camp alone; my Tartar continuing to look 
for the horses in other directions. L saw on the face of the hill 
opposite me, about one and one-half miles off, two bears moving 
slowly along. The wind was wrong, so I started to ride as 
hard as I could to get around them. Soon I saw the bears were 
suddenly frightened at something, and were making off in a 
slanting direction toward me. I galloped over the most infernal 
ground for about a mile, then tied my horse up and ran down 
hill for half a mile as hard as I could, in the meantime not 


having seen the bears for fifteen minutes at least. When I ~ 


reached a big rock pretty well blown and Jooked over I was 
manent pleased to see the bears going full speed about 90yds. 
below. gave a shout to stop them, and then shot the first 
one in the neck. He stood still, listening, and then I shot the 
second, also in the neck, as he looked at his companion to see 
what was the matter. Neither moved, but for a kick or two. It 
was a jolly bit of sport; pes luck perhaps, with good shoot- 
ing, but above all a piece of good hunting. I don’t believe many 
men would have had hunting instinct to cut thosé bears off, or 
wind and legs enough to get there in time. I killed another big 
bear a few days ago at night sitting up over a dead horse. The 
other day I saw a huge bear on a hill, and started to stalk him. 
I.must have got him had not a fool of a Tartar with a bag and 
animals, who were behind, shot at a hare. Off went the bear; 
very bad luck, as hares are extremely rare in the mountains. Bears 
are very big here, and this one was a monster. I shall probably 
go to England in November or December for a few weeks, and 
then back here again. It is very hot now and the mosquitoes are 
something awful. I would rather have a dozen New ersey 
mosquitoes at me than two of these gigantic beasts, which bite 
like bull dogs.” Mr. Money attained an enviable and deserved 
reputation in America as a most charming gentleman,. but 
when it came to practical field sports, there were abilities he dis- 
played which were not fully approved. For instance, in ruffed 
grouse shooting in the mountains of New Jersey he would take 
boulders, stumps, logs, etc., in his stride with no more apparent 
signs of distress of wind or limb than if he were taking a leisurely 
saunter before breakfast. The writer has a vivid recollection of 
one such experience, in which he was leaning-up against a tree 
on a hot day, answering “cooey! cooey!” to the “cooey! cooey!” 
cry which meant to come together. Mr. Money suddenly ‘ap- 
peared at the top of the hill and was much amused at the sudden 
zeal which seized the shooter in climbing the hill when caught 
resting, and thereby hangs quite a story. te is told of Mr. Money 
by Mr. Hunnewell, I believe, that when Mr, Money was in Maine 
now nearly three os ago, their fox hunting party all started 
in hot pursuit of a avorite speedy hound, which was in mad pursuit 
of a fox. The athletic form of Mr. Money quickly drew to the 
front, and one by one or two by two the wearied hunters dropped 
out of the race, They formed in groups, sitting down to rest, 
Ts the circumstances and waiting for developments. After 
a time the chase was heard returning; the voice of the hound, 
however, having changed, and containing many notes of distress. 
It drew nearer and nearer, at length breaking cover. Noel 
Money was running at ease a few lengths ahead of the hound, 
which he was urging on, and the fox a few yards ahead, with 
eyes askance, watching.the man and paying no heed to the dog. 
anensstintinianiledbecieciiditecenttaanaeany 


Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Worcester Sportsmen’s Club’s 
. . : tour- 
nament, held on Aug. 3, was one of the best attended tournaments 
ever given by the club. Mayor Rufus B. Dodge, of Worcester, 
and Mayor E. B. Hoitt, of Marlboro, accepted the hospitality of 
the club, and participated in the shooting for exhibition purposes 
and to entertain the ladies, many of whom graced the event by 
= a 
essrs. -J. R. Hull, of Parker Bros., and Jack Fanni f 
Gold Dust powder fame, were the shooting stars. Ponsing won 
~~ applause by breaking 50 straight in the last two events of 
targets each, but withdrew in favor of the ties on 23, who were 
“_ “ye Hanson and Eager, the latter winning. 
ne o € most interesting events was that betwe tl 
mayors, who first shot at 10 birds to determine a handicap. Sinaes 
ae — of - rae 7 out of 10. It was decided 
en tha e former shoc* at 16; the latt t 10. ‘ - 
Hott . Ma of Dedee er at 10. Result: Mayor 
vents 1, 3, 5, 8 and 11 were reversed. Nos. 2, 7, 10 
unknown. The remainder were regular. x wR yee 
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Uxbridge Gun Club. 


Uxsripce, Mass., July 30.—The medal shoot was 
target events, regular, and two 10-target events, vnknown onien 
Owing to the shower, this was the only event shot. After 25 
birds had been shot at Mr. Day, the holder of the medal who 
was then well ahead, and shooting in good form, offered to call 
pe no shoot aod postpone it = next week, as the rai 
inconvenien the shooters; but they insisted upo: i 
through the event, and the medal Gelouae “to. Laon ass 
heirs and assigns, to have and to-hold forever,” p 
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NEW HANDICAP TROPHY FOR CHICAGO. 

Curcaco, Iil., Aug. 6—We are to have a new live-bird handi- 
cap trophy for Chicago, something which we certainly need. The 
history of the so-called Chicago live-bird challenge trophy is well 
known. The most sportsmanlike part of that history is that a. 
tion pertaining to the actual shooting at Watson’s Park. e 
city énd of the trophy is not so free from criticism. It is not and 
never will be accepted by the shooters of Chicago as a representa- 
tive emblem, for the conditions, even changed as they have been, 
do not seem to’all the shooters to be open, stringless and free 
from taint, as conditions governing any amateur emblem should 
certainly be. Such as those conditions are, the trustees and the 
shooters have tried to respect and enforce them, but there has 
been too much petty spite and too many petty methods con- 
cerned with that unlucky trophy ever to allow it to attain very 
much dignity. Mr. Paterson brought it into news value by a lon 
run of victories. Mr. Hicks defeats Mr. Paterson in a well- 
fought race. The shooters themselves have been the best part of 
that trophy, but there was wide-open room for another, one more 
harmonious in conception and more likely to evoke a gentlemanly 
and sportsmanlike feeling. : = 

Realizing this need and seeing this opportunity, the firm of 
Montgomery Ward , of Chicago, have come into the 
breach and offer a new trophy, which is very apt to Seige rapidly 
to the front in interest at this city. There are several shooters 
in that big house, including Mr. Geo. Thorne, secr ; Mr. 

B. Leffingwell, advertising manager, etc., etc., and these 
gentlemen have been shooting a bit lately, and have taken an 
interest in’ our languishing condition here in the Chicago shooting 
world, where certainly grim-visaged discord has had a lead-pipe 
cinch for many moons. With quiet carefulness, the house has 
gone over the matter, and it seems to me the result is a set of 
conditions which we may call fair, sportsmanlike and worthy of 
respect. I beg to give a - ee of these as formulated in a 
letter at hand early this week: ° 

“On Wednesday, the 17th of this month, we will give the first 
of a series of trap-shooting events at Watson’s Park, Burnside, 
Ill, at 2 o’clock P. M. There will be twelve of these shoots, given 
on the first and third Wednesdays of each month, until the series 
is completed. These events will be open to all shooters in 
Cook county, Ill., and will be known as the Montgomery Ward 
& Co. handicap live pigeon diamond badge shoot. To the one who 
wins the badge the greatest number of times in the twelve shoots 
it is to become his personal property. The winner at any’ event 
is to receive the badge, and can wear it until some one wins it 
from him. This badge will be a very suitable memento for the 
occasion. 

“Each shooter is to shoot at 20 live birds, and be handicapped 
anywhere from 26 to 32yds., esneeeee to his known shooting 
ability, and to have such allowance of birds extra to shoot at as 
the handicapper shall give him. No shooter is to know his handi- 
cap distance before the shoot, but when he enters his name to 
shoot, the referee, Mr. John Watson, will tell him the number of 
birds he is to shoot at and the distance he is to stand from the 
traps. ° 

“At each shoot there will be a second and third prize given 
by us. The second prize will be the refund of the entrance 
money, $4, to the one making the second highest score, and the 
third prize will be 100 of our best hand-loaded trap shells, loaded 
with any grade and Sao | of powder the wiflner may elect, valued 
at $3. There will be no division of prizes. All ties must be shot 
off at the number of birds and distance stated by the referee. 

“We want to stir up the shooters in Cook county, and we 
believe this will be the means of doing it. We desire especially 
to have amateurs attend these shoots, and the handicapper will do 
all he can to put them on an equality by placing them at a dis- 
tance, and giving them enough extra birds to shoot at, so they 
will feel that they stand an equal chance with the best shots in the 
county.” 


ODDS AND ENDS IN THE WEST. 


It will seem strange not to see a good trap shoot out at the 
State fair grounds at St. Paul, Minn., in the month of Septem- 
ber, but it seems we are not to have it this fall. The St. Paul 
Gun Club announces the abandonment of its dates, as there are 
too many probabilities that the shoot could not be made a suc- 
cess. The medal of last year, indicative of the State champion- 
ship, will be held over to the following year in its present hands. 
This was to have been the twenty-first annual shoot of the St. 
Paul Gun Club, but I trust there is nothing ominous about that 
coincidence. 

Next week sees the sixth annual shoot of the Central Gun Club, 
of Duluth, Minn., Aug. 10-11. The shooting is at unknown angles, 
Rose system, 150 targets a 

At the last week’s club shoot of the Central Gun Club the 
following scores were made: 
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Gashpen, Minn., will hold a two days’ shoot, Aug. 16-17. Ama- 
teurs only. 

Milwaukee Gun Club’s tournament, concluded Sunday last, was a 
fairly successful amateur event, with some sixty or seventy differ-~ 
ent entries in the two days. A number of amateur shooters came 
in from adjoining towns. It was nay SS targets, some at 
the Jack Rabbit system. Haertle, Deering, , Meunier, Farmer, 
Marsh, C. Schmidt and Cantillon were among those taking top 
honors. 

Mr. W. A. Gray, secretary of Sidell, Ill, Gun Club, writes 
me regarding the big amateur tournament of that o: ization, to 
be held Sept. 7-8: “This promises to eclipse any of our former 
efforts, if we are to judge by the number of entries coming in for 
the 100 live-bird event, in which we offer $75 to the winner.” I 
should think that a big live-bird sweep with such conditions 
ought to bring together a lot of good amateurs, and though the 
birds will be going better by the month of tember, I venture 
to predict that it will take a score of over 9 to win the prize. 
Sidell programme looks inviting. : , ; 

ton Gun Club’s two days’ cot, earlier mentioned, Aug. 
17-18, will use the Sergeant system. he programme says this 
shoot showed forty guns present the last tournament, an 
ought to be on hand this time. I looked over the programme to 
learn whéther or not it was wide open. On the top of it is the 
suggestive word “Amateur.” There is a good deal of that sort of 
thing this season. ; ; 

Jack Parker managed a good shoot at Lansing, Mich., last week 
for the Michigan ne eeore. carr. The next tournament 
of the organization will be at Grand Rapids, Aug. 22-23. Grand 
Rapids won the team shoot last, Davison, Widdicomb and Hol- 
comb scoring 59 out of 75. Detroit was second with Parker, Marks 
and Stone, who got 67. Jackson with Thompson, De May and 
Tracy had 54. Mason, Lansing and Howell followed in the order 
named. 

Stone, of Detroit, won the expert medal contest in a draw with 
Widdicomb, of Grand Rapids, each breaking 23 out of 25 birds. 
Parker scored 22, Waruf 21. Scott, of Grass Lake, won the semi- 
expert trophy, scoring 21 out of 25. The amateur contest was won 
by Casper Schelling: 

King Smokeless Powder trophy was won by Thompson, of 
Jackson, who broke 22 out of 


more 


: E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buriptne, Chicago, Ill. 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 
Chicago, Aug. 6.—The medal shoot of the Garfield Gun Club 
to-day resulted in the follo' 
Young Class B. 


scores, Kuss winning the Class A 


medal, . Demaris Class C: 





- Torpey ..... 













‘ No. 1 was five unknown traps: 
Targets 1615 18 18 Targets: 15 15 15 18 
8 ‘argets: 
Workman BDU WHEE cc cccinscccercee ‘ve 8 8.. 
s 01012..- aD cenah hades face ps l72 
Shaw .... 2) Pa eee 12 14 10 
Ric! et Oe Oe EE, 0 nckcbine ovnsse-o0 9 810 
Cooper SSW Pam ah och csc. oe 10 5 6 
Meek .. os SEER B. YOGA: ceod.. si scccwse 04 01211 
Nusley 2 810 8 Cornelson ........... ss ew te 
Kuss .. oc SD S| MINI: conveeWbahobeek U0 40.80 8 
ONE xibpapavioien’ ay 1314 9 
EUREKA GUN CLUB. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 6.—The following scores were made to-da 
by the Eureka Gun Club: . : 
Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 15 15 15 Targets: 15 15 15 
Cunnyngham ......... 12 13 15 
ET Son bashdvennes. «0 13 12 14 
SEEN Bitivosthenecians ioe 10 12 13 
EE ods ined n¥s6bscsoee 13 10 13 
DEE <x yabiooscsn” 65 9.. 10 
Wap Btgmmard. 6.6005 25-00 12 12 
GEE Sch epivshstec-stces Boe 


1011111111110101110110110—19 
1101111011111111111111110—22 
1111011111110111111110110—21 
ee» © AD00091199111911110111111—24 

- 0000110111101111111111110—18 
1111101100110011100010101—15 


1111110111010111111111111—22 
«+ « oA101900091111111111111111 —24 
«+ -1001111110111110011111111—20 
+ + -1001101111111000111011110—17 
- -1110101100111111011111110—19 
0000000111010101110111110—13 


11111110111011 1111110111122 
- 0101011110101000001011010—12 
0110111111011101001101010—16 
Team shoot, 15 targets: 


SL. Stievuprerenuoncesadedssnachunecs ata 111110011110011—11 
SEE uivashechsbckuseseeooenedonsawasdinaatien 111011111311111—14 
TE sivnvahtusscdvebsvaentonseely nie 101111111111111—14 
UHR Gscb onbeavusecevepesshbese enekdinseen tae 000110111111000— 8 
SIND: 245 25000kn pabeeseunne iene naxsaie 011011111011011—11 
SEL: WiinndsGinbnsepweecpeneekaivaskereaneue 111101111111111—14 
SE ass cue nhcnck siuaehiepinens ehanelne 110001111111100—10 
DDE “wilsnshoSereson tsar tckseenapthossssesabient 111111111100000—10—82 
ReaD Cen pevsannopss shen caepnionsdes eatial 010111101110111—11 
i ER Gracies davonn déscnvbabdkbee<kebee oe 111011001111101—11 
20 EE: pn nctvbrteuysaccepswacssstcoelll 011111110111111—13 
EEE Kabul tds cunsinay Ov asiwaschoncaeuedswesiel 000000001111011— 6 
AE Sensuschuiabidrievebintiosysvctsbadukbncall 010111111111111—13 
EL Sn vie hinashandvakes teltecebenesek sbieteaiie 111010110000101— 8 
SDS Ah wl cwuns Die ehode tious sswetde wcaeeaoes 101010110110000— 7 
RNID: Nes cabhiodhtenystawsbebbessebiondacchtll 000100000110100— 4—69 
Team shoot, 20 targets: 
Sy FED INE” Ts. o vdb Nani chesveccteoed 11111111011111010111—17 
SEE utaleg ob xe Wenth bi vendesthvcivestetep 11100110001111101) 11—14 
SNE Wh vou ccbbb kgehb cae alte das Moon das band 11111101111110111! 10—17 
EE oo S0a he sok Svenslchwedecensdal 01111011001100000100—12 
SME SecdecWadebscontetvocdenkan - -01011111111111010101—15 
ME Dichvhectadecbocebonbivehes - -10011111111011111111—17—92 
IR coc tose SEL Ce a . -10110111110111100111—15 
F P Stannard « -10119111111111111111—20 
ST 250 6 onin Ochpsncoacnonin - -11110101110101111111—16 
Cunnyngham + -11111111111100111111—18 
EE  cidedspraimadshhcareean> - 00110111111000100001—10 
TE: sscsecisacicenashest - -01100110111111011011—14—93 
MERIC’ dstugie din cubabboaeetonunhe - -01001011101101101101 
DE beak noua ob patina aeerpars - -11011011111101010110 





10111101111111011111 


Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League. 


Jury 30.—The fifth shoot of the second series of the Philadelphia 
Trap-Shooters’ League was held on the grounds of the Frank- 
ford Gun Club. There were two sets of traps, one of five expert, 
one ‘set in the nianner of the Sergeant system. There was the 
remarkably good showing of nine clubs on hand, and about 
x contestants in some of the sweeps. 

he team match began about 1 o’clock. 

The Washington Gun Club won on a score of 158. W. Bourne 
won the Peters Cartridge Company trophy. The business affairs 
of the competition were in charge of Mr. Howard George, 
assisted by Mr. Ed Beck, secretary of the Frankford Gun Club. 

The Forest Gun Club shot with a four-men team. 












OPEN SWEEPS. 
Events: 4567 8 9101112131415 
Targets: 15 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 15 10 10 10 
H Ridge ..... Sabesavedbesesetaneon 1510 9 915 9-61014 810 9 
tT ts sevesekséninaieebarwort De et aclcs Bice oe a 2 
ME snctwocvsieugensestseeuncs ll 9 51011 8 5.. cane, Sty 
EE sapponsness ebedetenstbencees oss 2 ED Se 'T os £8 00% 
ED” ssopcwestehnawess esvssecs ae OO Vee 2 8 aT 8 FT 
W Bourne $06000be0609enssens OP Ad de oe be OS oc bs 0b. gaits 
BEE Sehaeuscces cescbs bebenkplived. 66 ae Ee at 00 eb vaca. beak 
i Sb. asassdoonveens ebvecceccecoce cc oo 6 OR 8 FB. 6s 
WHW ppobdponpedsesogoness » TD as on. ae a ose sal D 
oes. SO ee ce ke ap 
nD Tee Ries Si wage feo. om 
oat OS aE Decent Ee ov 
ooo OM TF... 8 8 
co ce OD S64 D..8 8 
oo Boo D EF BBG a ss 
o Tee @ an Bapichtee Oo 
eedpopucessecsensec A+ pecey sete © tb ad.antee ake 
Sedenag st boageesaee: os on 20 99'S e eB atietakes 
oc 0s co UB ce OS BS hiae oc 
ed ceccccscccocccovcceoocs 9.00 06 BE 40 06 Deseche. de eee 
eenegvoccce cocene on 00 90 v0 EE 69, cael esha ina 
SPveeerecovevcses cv 08 20 6s 2 .. ee Ye..068 Se ce 
Seeeocedecoccocces oe 08 ce ve BE ce osteb oe ee 
pedenedoonasubent ee ne coe ae on ee CRBS 
r scabs onan mahal Cae on.00 Je pene 
SEA Muesueshecadsovesecocensseces : os te bs Oe 
geeven . evvee eecvcccescs oa 7333s 
DE chauteashakens eoweeine bine en:'ae be:20. ab be, oF 
Paine ae 8 os. whos al. be ease 0” 
Craig . » a po ies onJept Pen. Sisp-ee 
GO wanes sean ve -bacde iinet an. BD 
Cartledge .. ee > Ghee 
Morris ...... ob. oar ine = se 
Ford ...... ° oe | Beet pe —_ 
Miller ...... oe oie ee 6 
eee oo 2 1010 8 6 
Free ...... a ° 5 a eke 
OS ee Sonne ° » atthe ab es 
Van Loon .. -o 9 810 
Van Nort ..... nah: aun et be 
Morrison .......- ed a iee oh 05 Atl enne oe. 
H B Fisher .......... oo ve ov ae an 9 4 8 
OBER. .cccccccsccscccccs Er 


Team match, % targets and handicap, nota angles, six sca 
to a team. 


F Smith ~— eatiooias 111111111111100—19 
ee eee 7 
Motz ...... Sina onde i bpGassenee Rar nwapgeen ETAL 
He Johnson ......0.5..0eeeeeee+ + -AEEETIOTNIIIIIINIONNIONI—22 
11111111 — B= 
ceceuecenseeneeese e+ 0000101012110112291100010— 
01001111 <_ 


P John: THT AIo11ITo1I11—28 








nS Silver Lake, 173. 
nw — 4-4 
Winchester ...... Kae bape reiA wed SEE aaa NSTI a 
PORES Soon cacy cote cecccondaee Sa nannE ESE 
5 WOODMERE sc sscvectic verses coed Se TPIORIRIORISTINEIETI— 98 
PUNO. nEtab aks reentacosesbecewe SES PUMIASSIOOSLELES ITS 
TDD. cc beidgien 6d veies vinkesoee ty «+ -1110011011111110111110100—18 
ill — 3—21—149 
Southwark, 177. 
AP POU “nah decncnsevassanes}oas al acer necamanaatle 
OE ssnnathcedecacasnes acceussse Sepp emnenaaTENAI TT 99 
Shelden ......... subs aasehboowngee mE EE INES 
NDS sb ndceessausneveceuerened ep ETI He 
DME an nauive chub chesavcusenshcont Se nena eae OS 
PNG cawastisvesses ee 1111111011111011111011111—22 
lil — 4—-26—143 
Frankford, 179. 
SI hanes chabeseskhesbane reg enna aneea a8 
SEN, ciOemapheGadsen aeceevessen See MOR ISAASNSRE TINNED 20 
DE <cbitsackpaksschese¥essnesen 0110011010111111110111111—19 
11011 — 4— 
ee ean aaen EDO 
Butts 1011110010111111111010111—19 > 
11111 — 5-24 
H George 0101011110101110011011111—17 
1011 — 3—20—139 
Florists, 161. 
RD ccerroshbswskdsdssecovasel SSPE OR SIRALELERIAIND G9 . 
APOE: wibb ide sntzews casensswse 1011111111111111111111100—21 
00 — 0-21 
ME xoLethskeshtitecbiiussaskensice = 
DS cines cise ven vesccteetbaee SHERI LEER BS 
ERNE Srecéansh sus steanecaeee Se - 
PN 5s iis ocikicccendenseedt 1211111111111111011110111—23 
i — 1—2%4—136 
Independent, 153. 
ST sy cecanennstasavannvoaia renege emma. 
ER: dass ccnicncceea cscs evtai SOSRLSRASAEASNEASONNNIID OP 
RED cancpctdtwethadsnsesoogees’ amen pea crerma | 
ST és conscecldncdetdostepeeas 1110111101101001111101110 —18 
iG . vsducsobjayyetsouveceuen 111110011111111110191010 —18 
Te. RINENAD, ceepccecsncepesbsetocd 0101010111111111111111111 —21—1°8 
Roxborough, 176. ° 
WRAP SS. cnctoad seven cbbnvesoanpeuae 1101101101111101111011111—20 
01111 ~~ 4-24 
GS An dwcgnes sphaboesey onesie See ORES 
BU .4s ccndeqobsbaccesctosyeponret 1010110111111101011011000—16 
1001 — 2—1 
PRI vc cacevccccccncceseseseseves Se naan eae 
1 ae 
BED -Boccnvecussccccccngusenen 11111111.1011111100113 1) 41—22 
1101 — 3 
DRRNO: sickens cdanns, sinccemnons 9101111101101101001011000—14 
ii — 4—18—127 
Wayne, 181*. 
Sp ED. buco cscncepanessabnwncee 1100011011101111101111111—19 
111111 — 6— 
BT ctiwikn se cbeescsapiormmvonnect ena 
1 ome 
DB BOR . ceavcecekaseresccecsisont 1001011111101101101101010—16 
01101 — 
BRUGES - wisvsicondssocedecsdeetied 0001101111111110111111111—20 
10111 — 45 
CAFOE cccccacccesconccscocceseced 0000001.010111110011011110—13 
01110 — 3—16—110 
* Shot with five men at 151. 
Forest, 208. 
Mamsedhs cccctecccecesvccesoseced 0010000111011000011011000—10 
0101100101 — 5-15 
RE RONG wocsesnsuceccnesstsnun 1111111111101100011001011—18 
1111111111 —10—28 
DOD - ccausnctionetservacsdeadell 1101J11101011101111011001—18 
1110111110 — 8-2 
CNY. vocesccscevebissapevedees 1100101101111111011111111—20 
1111110011 — 8-23-97 


The Delaware Club failed to have a team present. 


STANDING OF THE CLUBS. 


The following shows the number of, points won in the five 
matches: 
Southwark 8 9 391% 
Independent ..........esseeteeee 10 10 32 
Washington . 
Roxborough . 
Wayne .... 
Frankford 
Silver Lake 
Florists ... 
Forest .. 
Delaware . 

* Absent. 
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Greenfield Gun Club. 


PittspurG, Pa., Aug. 3.—Good averages were made by most of 
the shooters to-day at the club’s regular monthly shoot. Flemin: 
led with an average of .880, and Bessemer was a good second wit 
.860. Pillow, Pills, Born and Cochran had each an average of .800 
or over: 





Events: 12346678 9 10 
PEO cavcusbsocsets escscccce esectecce -- 1213121114415 13120 11 
Dba so occcciseccccesectcésesecsenevee Ue BRART OD 
en evveevceoces coccccccccccee 1416 111310144138 914418 
Fleming ..... sstsaiiines paedignenesesd 33 14 11 13 12 14 15 15 11 14 
Bessemer ....seeccceseees eocccccoccces -- 131214111213 141231413 

DE divisors Sboeeiuers eneONbedipite cetbe -- 101212122 4121441413 9 

Up 0sunennen hae mid geben pevecebies -- 138 8 5 711101 Wl 
Cochran ...... ones cane aeereeiansobnesenees 0 aL DEE i Ee on 
HY-PO ovccscces soceebsbes ee gerenbetecedese - 11 12 11 13 12 10 14 10 

Sidell Gun Club. 


Srpztt, Ill, July 30.—The Sidell Gun Club received their 
magautrap last w and placed it in sition at their new 
shooting grounds. e held a practice shoot to-day. ite a 
crowd witnessed the initial shoot over the magautrap every- 
one was well pleased. The br was exceedingly light. The 


> breakage 
scores were cut down quite a little from the general average. 
I send you the programme of 
one, and 


Below are the scores of the club. 


our next tournament. We mean to it a good 


the 100-target event ought to bring out the boys: 
Events: 


Events: 
Targets: 











eqnswerg ta Correspondents. 


Neo notice taken of anonymous communications. 


gaze inet i chaded ade the heading "Hloter, Snipe, Blac 





